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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE 



OY 



Db, JAMES McHENRY. 



JAMES McHENRY, the son of Daniel and 
Agnes McHenry, was born in Ballymena, 
county Antrim, Ireland, on the 16th day of 
November, 1753. Not much is known of his 
parents. His father^was. engaged in business in 
Ballymena, and his. affairs were prosperous enough 
to enable him to send his son James to Dublin to 
receive a classical education. It is not known 
how long he had pursued his studies there, when, 
for the sake of his health, which was not strong, 
he left them to make a voyage to the American 
colonies, and came to Baltimore about the year 
1771. He was so much struck with the promise 
which the new country held out, that he wrote 
to his father urging him to emigrate, and follow- 
ing his advice, his father came out not long after- 
wards with his younger son John, and established 
himself in trade on Lovely Lane, in Baltimore. 
Here his affairs grew with the rapid growth of 
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the town, and the new house was soon engaged 
in an importing business of some magnitude. 
Meantime the subject of this sketch was, in the 
year 1772, at Newark Academy in Delaware, then 
a school of much note, following his studies pre- 
sumably, though it is possible he may have been 
not pupil but tutor, and we find him occasionally 
indulging in little flights of poetry or at least of 
versification, attributable perhaps rather to youth 
and rural surroundings than to any decided inspi- 
ration. His taste for elegant trifling with the 
muses did not, indeed, entirely desert him after 
he had arrived at years of discretion, but he made 
little claim to the honors of authorship, and kept, 
for the most part, for his own amusement or that 
of his friends, any accomplishments he may have 
had in the way of writing occasional verse. 

At what date his academic studies were changed 
for professional ones we do not know, but we next 
find him studying medicine in Philadelphia under 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, who occupied a very high 
position in his own profession, and was also to 
become eminent both as patriot and as philan- 
tropist. It is said in Mr. Gr. W. Greene's Life 
of Nathaniel Greene, that McHenry had studied 
medicine rather as a science than as a profession, 
which may be true, though we are not aw^are of 
the authority for the statement. McHenry was 
still studying with Dr. Rush when the events 



which preceded the revolution look place, and, at 
a period when two sessions of the General Con- 
gress made Philadelphia a remarkable schooffor 
other things besides physic, he was exposed to 
all the inspiring influences of the time. Dr. Rush 
was on familiar terms with Washington, and there 
is good reason to believe that McHenry had here 
first the opportunity of forming through personal 
acquaintance, that admiration for the hero of the 
revolution which he held so strongly all his life. 
However that may be, not many weeks after the 
Commander-in-Chief set out to take control of the 
army at Cambridge, he prepared to follow. Before 
going he drew up an informal will in his own 
hand, July 29th, 1775. "Being about to set off 
for the head-quarters in New England, to serve 
as a volunteer, or Surgeon, in the American army, 
raised by order of the Continental Congress and 
Provincial Conventions, to defend the liberties of 
Americans and mankind against the enemies of 
both, I therefore resign the disposal of myself and 
soul, in all sincerity and lowly reverence, to their 
first Giver. And should the events of war num- 
ber me with the dead, in the name of the dis- 
poser of these and all other events, I will and 
bequeath," &c. The main provision of the will 
was the bequest of " the one-third of the principal 
and the one-third of the profit arising from my 
partnership with my father Daniel McHenry and 
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John McHenry, my brother, both of Baltimore 
Town, Maryland," to be equally divided between 
his father and brother. He also desired that his 
"manuscript poetry and other rude sketches" shall 
all be burnt, and he ended by invoking every form 
of success for the struggles of liberty, and every 
possible felicity for "my dear father and brother." 
The business connection spoken of in the will, 
between himself and his father and brother, could 
have been only a nominal one. Instead of his 
estate being divided between them, as provided 
in his will, it happened, on the contrary, that he 
inherited before many years the estates of both, 
which must have been considerable, as McHenry 
appears to have lived as a gentleman of leisure 
after the war and for the rest of his life. 

McHenry joined the army as an assistant sur- 
geon, and in January, 1776, was in attendance at 
the American Hospital at Cambridge. On the 26th 
day of August, 1776, Congress passed the follow- 
ing resolution: "Resolved that Congress have a 
proper sense of the merit and services of doctor 
McHenry, and recommend it to the directors of 
the different hospitals belonging to the United 
States, to appoint doctor McHenry to the first 
vacancy that shall happen of surgeon's berth in 
any of the said hospitals," and on the next day 
Dr. Rush sent a copy of the resolution "to Dr. 
James McHenry, at Mount Washington or New 
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York," with a letter, to say, "the above resolu- 
tion of Congress does you as much honor as if 
they had n^ade you a director of a hospital." ^^^ 
On August 10th, 1776, he received from Congress 
his commission as Surgeon of the Fifth Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion, commanded by Colonel Robert 
Magaw, one of the best disciplined bodies of 
troops in the army. This battalion, or regiment 
as it soon afterwards became, was stationed at 
Fort Washington, and the day after the disas- 
trous battle of Long Island, came down to join 
the defeated army. On the 29th, Magaw's and 
Shee's Philadelphia regiments, and the remnants 
of the Maryland and Delaware commands, which 
had suffered so severely in the action of the 27th, 
were all put under General Mifflin, and used to 
cover the retreat of the American army from 
Long Island across the river, a most critical ser- 
vice, which was performed with entire success. 
Soon afterwards Magaw returned to Fort Wash- 
ington and was put in command, with orders 
to defend the post to the last extremity. On 
November 16th, 1776, the fort was attacked by 
Sir William Howe with a strong force of British 
and Hessians, and after an obstinate resistance 
was taken, with more than two thousand pris- 
oners. Among them were McHenry and four 

(1) In the possession of J. Howard McHenry, Esq , Baltimore County, 
of whoso collection of original letters, frequent use is made in this sketch. 
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other surgeons, and their services must have 
been sorely needed by the wounded prisoners, 
for the attacking Hessians had marked their vic- 
tory by wanton atrocity, bayonetting the Amer- 
icans while they were begging quarter. While 
thus a prisoner, McIIenry addressed a communi- 
cation to Greneral Howe on the subject of an 
exchange of prisoners, and in consequence of his 
application, "Surgeon McHenry" was paroled on 
January 27th, 1777, and "the sick privates and 
those who remained of the well were ordered off 
on parole under my care as Doctor, and the con- 
duct of a British Officer," to Hydestown, New 
Jersey, whence he reported to General Washington, 
January 31st. He wrote to the latter asking that 
he might be freed "as soon as convenient from 
the restrictions of a parole." The release did not 
come as soon as he hoped however. He was in 
Philadelphia, meantime, in the summer of 1777, 
and was probably in Baltimore during most of 
the year and until his exchange was effected. On 
March 5th, 1778, Alexander Hamilton, then aide- 
de-camp to Washington, wrote to Dr. McHenry 
from Valley Forge, to announce his exchange, and 
to congratulate him on the event, adding "we are 
again on the business of a general cartel with Mr. 
[sic] Howe."^^^ The letter was franked by General 

(1) The title evidently omitted by way of reciprocating similar in- 
civilities of the British when they wrote to, or of, the American Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 
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Washington, and McHenry must have reported 
at head quarters without delay, for on May 15th, 
1778, he was appointed Secretary to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief/^^ He took as secretary, an oath 
of allegiance to the United States and of renun- 
ciation of George III, which is endorsed : " Sworn 
before me this 9th June, 1778, Nath'l Greene, Maj. 
Gen." His acquaintance with General Greene, and 
the high esteem in which that officer held him, 
may date from this time, though it is possible that 
the efficient young Surgeon of Magaw's regiment, 
may have come under his personal notice, when 
Washington and Greene were frequently at or 
about Fort Washington. From this time his rela- 
tions with Washington were always most cordial, 
and through life, Washington wrote to him as to 
a trusted friend and adviser. McHenry's easy 
and cheerful temper was able to bear the strain 
which we may suppose must sometimes occur be- 
tween two persons thrown so closely and constantly 
together, in a position of social equality and of 
military inequality, a strain w^hich we know from 
Hamilton's experience might become extreme when 
Washington allowed his temper to escape from the 
stern control under which it was generally kept. 
The hero remained a hero to at least one of his 



(1) Ho appears also to have retnrned at once to his duties as Surgeon, for 
on May 17th, we find his old preceptor, Dr. Rush, writing to him as 
"Senior Surgeon, Flying Hospital," 
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aides-de-camp, and it may be doubted whether 
sWashington ever found a more devoted friend and 
follower than McHenry. Their correspondence 
shows that the intercourse between them, notwith- 
standing the diflFerence in their years, must have 
been easier than Washington's reserved and inac- 
cessible demeanor made possible with most men, 
for his letters to McHenry are marked by an 
affectionate, sometimes even by a playful tone, 
which we should hardly look for in the writer. 

It w^ould be altogether beyond the scope of this 
brief work to describe the campaigns in which 
McHenry was now to follow the fortunes of his 
chief, for this would be to write in large part, the 
history of the war during two eventful years, and 
it may be sufficient to say that he remained in 
Washin gton's military family until August, 1780, 
and that he^ was then transferred to. La Payette's 
staff, where he continued until the close .of the 
war. This transfer showed the great confidence 
which Washington placed in McHenry, if ihe rea- 
son which we are about to give be the real one, 
namely, that Washington feared lest the youthful 
ardor of the Marquis, entrusted when not quite 
twenty-three years of age, with an important com- 
mand, might outrun his discretion, and -that he 
accordingly took the precaution of placing near 
him, one w^hom he knew to be a prudent adviser, 
and to whom more than three years' observation 
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of active campaigns may have given some insight 
into the art of war. That McHenry himself be- 
lieved, and later in life, notwithstanding his 
habitual reserve, expressed his belief that such 
were the reasons for placing him with La Fayette, 
we learn from a record left by a young kinsman, 
John McHenry ,^*^ whom we shall have further 
occasion to quote. A letter from General Greene,^^^ 
July 24th, 1781, confirms this view. Greene was 
at this time in command of the Southern depart- 
ment, comprising Virginia as well as the Carolinas, 
and La Fayette was carrying on his Virginia cam- 
paign against Cornwallis, and although by reason 
of the distance between the scene of their opera- 
tions, La Fayette was practically independent of 
Greene's control, he was yet nominally under his 
direction, and corresponded with him as opportu- 
nity w^as given. Greene writes to "Dear Major" 
[McHenry] from the High Hills of the Santee, 
and advises with him as if he were a general in 
command, rather than a staif officer, cautioning 
him that "his lordship, [Cornwallis] is a modern 
Hannibal, and is seeking for some capital advan- 
tage," &c. Further on: — "I wish you with me 
exceedingly, but there is no inconvenience to which 
I will not subject myself to oblige the Marquis. I 

(1) John HcHenry was edacated for the law, and is known to Mary- 
land lawyers by his work on EjectmentSi and by Harris <& McHenry 's 
Beports. He was Secretary of legation at the Hague in 1800. 

(2) McHenry MSS. 

3 
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redoubts, he rode up to Arnold's head-quarters 
to make Washington's apologies to Mrs. Arnold 
about delaying breakfast. The party was still at 
table when a hurried message was brought in to 
Arnold, which caused him to mount his horse and 
ride for his life/*^ 

On March 7th, 1781, La Fayette, then on his way 
to Virginia, on the expedition intended to crush 
and capture Arnold, wrote to Washington from 
Head of Elk: "The State of Maryland have made 

to me every oiTer in their power Mr. 

McHenry has been very active in accelerating the 
measures of his State." The day before McHenry' 
had written a letter addressed to the merchants of 
Baltimore, setting before them the urgent need of 
material aid, whereupon a meeting was called and 
a fund, to which he also contributed, was quickly 
raised to defray expenses. 

The intimacy begun between La Fayette and his 
aide-de-camp was kept up through a friendly cor- 
respondence for a long time afterwards. In April, 
1794, McHenry wrote to Washington, then Pre- 
sident, a letter which may be read in Sparks's 
Writings of Washington, vol. x, p. 398, suggesting 



(i)It is perhaps worth mentioning that La Fayette's letter to the Cheva- 
lier de la Luzerne, (Memoires de La Fayette, vol. i, p. 367,) says : " nous 
fiimes precedes par un de mcs aides de camp et celui du General Knox, qui 
trouvdrent ce g^n^ral et Madame Arnold i table," from which it would 
appear that the account generally given, making Hamilton one of the two 
aides-de-camp, must be incorrect. Hamilton's own letter, graphically 
describing Mrs. Arnold's emotion upon the discovery^ is quite reconcilable 
with a later arrival. 
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the appointment of a commissioned person to be 
sent to Vienna to intercede for the release of La 
Fayette, at that time closely confined at Olmutz, 
with powers to proceed to France on a like errand 
in favor of his wife and children, but the appoint- 
ment was not made. 

Washington afterwards made direct intercession 
with the Emperor of Germany by letter, without 
success, and although in Parliament former foes of 
La Fayette generously protested against his im- 
prisonment, and although chivalrous friends risked 
their lives and lost their liberty in attempting to 
rescue him, the imprisonment continued with ac- 
companiments of great hardship, until Napoleon's 
arms, in 1797, forced a release. Xa Fayette re- 
visited the United States as the "Nation's guest," 
in 1824, and when he came to Baltimore, where 
he was received with great enthusiasm and civic 
display, he landed first at Fort McHenry. In the 
brief reply which he made to the address of wel- 
come, he alluded to the "confidential friend in my 
military family," of whom this fort "most nobly 
defended in the last war," brought back the "aflect- 
ing recollection."^*^ 

On Sep tember 17th, 1781, wheu he must have 
been still with La .Fayette, before York town, 
McHenry was elected to the State Senate, and 
held his seat until he resigned early in 1786. In 

(1) Scharf 's Chronicles of Baliimorei p. 411. 
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May, 1783, he was appointed to Congress in place 
of Edward Giles, deceased, and was elected to the 
same position HSy T;he Legislature, on November 
27th, 1783, was reelected the following year, and 
held this office until 1786. This double duty, in 
State and Continental legislation, was not an un- 
common thing in those days. In April, 1783, 
McHenry had some aspirations after diplomatic 
life, and there is a letter from Washington to him 
supporting his application to be official Secretary 
to the Court of London or Versailles, but McHenry 
not long afterwards became engaged to be married, 
and withdrew his application. 

In 1787, he was one of the delegates from Mary- 
land to the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, and of those chosen from his State, he was the 
first to take his seat. He was a regular and con- 
scientious attendant, but does not seem to have 
taken much part in debate in this Convention, or 
probably, in the other deliberative bodies which 
he attended so many years, though we learn from 
letters which passed between him and Washington, 
while he was in Congress, in which he consulted 
his old Commander-in-Chief on important ques- 
tions then pending, that he studied with attention 
the subjects of debate. ' He doubtless often con- 
ferred too with his old friend and correspondent, 
Hamilton, and it may safely be said that he gave 
his best efforts to have the Constitution accepted 
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by the Convention, as he did afterwards to secure 
its adoption by the people of his own State. His 
efforts, and those of other prominent citizens, in 
behalf of the Constitution in Maryland, were, w^e 
need not say, successful, in spite of the earnest and 
able opposition of Luther Martin and Samuel 
Chase, and he was a member of the State Con- 
vention by which the Constitution was adopted 
in April, 1788. In the autumn of that year, 
McHenry was elected to the General Assembly 
of Maryland after a hotly contested canvass, and 
his success over his opponents, one of whom was 
Bamuel Chase, was viewed as another triumph for 
the then rising Federal party .^^^ 

In 1789 he had the gratification of seeing his 
best hopes for the future of the federation realized, 
when on April 17th, General Washington passed 
through Baltimore on his way to New York, as 

(1) The following extract from the Votes and Proceedings of the House 
of Delegates of Maryland for 1788, p. 17) is an amusing record of the 
action of the House in regard to a witness interested in an election het : 

Thursday, Noyjcmbkr, 1788. 

"On motion, Ordered, nem. eon: That the following be entered on 
the journal : That Mr. Charles Myers, previous to the assenting to the 
above resolution [a resolution as to said Myers's competency as a wit- 
ness] was called as a witness on the part of the petitioners, and being 
sworn on the voir dire, whether he conceived himself interested in the 
decision of the House respecting the election for Baltimore town, answered 
that he betted two beaver hats previous to the last election, one that Mr. 
Chase would have a greater number of votes than Doctor McHenry, and 
the other that Mr. McMechen would have a greater number of votes than 
Doctor Coulter, and that he was not interested in any manner in the 
decision, unless only by such bets. 

"Charles Myers having been examined on his voir dire. Resolved: 
That he is a competent witness." 
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President of the United States, and McHenry, 
who had been one of the committee of three, ap- 
pointed by Congress at Annapolis to make suita- 
ble arrangements for the order of Washington's 
last public audience when he resigned his com- 
mission, was now on the committee which met 
and welcomed him in Baltimore at the outset of 
his new career. In the autumn of the same year 
McHenry was elected, without opposition, delegate 
to the General Assembly, and at the regular elec- 
tion of 1791, he was again sent to the Maryland 
Senate, and held his seat there till nearly the end 
of the term of five years, that is to say, until he 
became Secretary of War. - This important ofl&ce 
was conferred upon him by Washington in Janu- 
ary, 1796, to fill the vacancy made by Timothy 
Pickering's promotion to the office of Secretary 
of State. Washington wrote to McHenry telling 
him frankly that he had already, "for particular 
reasons," offered the office to General Pinckney, 
to Colonel Carrington of Virginia, and to Governor 
Howard of Maryland. The first two were men 
in whose character and abilities Washington's 
letters show that he had a special confidence, the 
third — of whom Greene had written that "he 
deserved a statue of gold no less than the Roman 
and Grecian heroes" — was a friend and fellow- 
townsman of McHenry's, so there was no reason 
why the latter should be hurt at the manner of 
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the offer, or at his place in this group of men 
whom Washington thought worthy of trust. He 
felt Washington's letter "as an injunction that 
he could not refuse," writes John McHenry, the 
young relative before mentioned, who was brought 
up in his household, " and most reluctantly 
accepted the appointment, leaving his pleasant 
retirement to embark in the troubled sea of 
politics." In the same letter Washington asks 
McHenry to sound Samuel Chase as to his accept- 
ing an appointment to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, — just as he had at the beginning 
of his administration written confidentially to his 
former Secretary to consult him on another judi- 
cial appointment, — ^and he thus had the satisfac- 
tion of being the intermediary through whom 
this important office was conferred upon his old 

opponent. 

McHenry remained in office to the end of 
Washing;ton's . ftfl ^iniatra tinnl^and:' ' imder Presi- 
dent Adams, until a breach occurred between that 

■ ■ ■ 

PFesidTOt * and his Secretary, which caused the 
latter to. send_iiL-kis resignation in May, 1800. 
His colleagues were Pickering, mentioned above, 
Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Charles Lee, Attorney Greneral. In 1798, Benja- 
min Stoddert, of Maryland, was appointed Secre- 
tary of the newly constituted department of the 
Navy, but up to that time the administration of 
4 
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naval affairs had devolved upon the Secretaries 
of War and of the Treasury, so that McHenry's 
office brought with it a full share of responsibility. 
The young country, relatively weak, was exposed 
to the jealousy of foreign powers, and while it had 
to be made ready generally against possible hos- 
tilities, in particular a war with France was for a 
long time imminent, and was actually begun on 
the seas by the capture of a French man of war. 
The relations with that country were highly critical, 
and the great difficulty of the situation was that 
the Anti-federalists sympathised so fully with the 
republic across the water, that her most flagrant 
outrages on American commerce, her grossest defi- 
ance of the government, her most indecent viola- 
tions of international duties, were easily pardoned, 
were almost applauded. "Whatever France did, 
it approved ; whatever France desired, it was ready 
to grant," wrote McIIenry many years afterwards 
of the opposition party of that day, a party 
moreover which considered the military power a 
dangerous engine in the hands of the central 
government, and resisted on principle the estab- 
lishment of any effective army or navy. The 
Federalists were at this time the war party, and 
McHenry shared their unwillingness to put up 
with repeated wrongs and insults at the hands of 
the sister republic. He did all in his power to 
put the country in a state of readiness, by building 
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and equipping powerful frigates, which were des- 
tined to prove their prowess in a later war, by 
erecting armories and arsenals and by establishing 
the^^^Military Academy at West Point. He also 
caused to be delivereS up, acCDrdtng^ to treaty 
stipulations, the Spanish posts on the western 
waters, which had still been held under various 
pretexts. 

When Washington ^wTts appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the army for the threatened war with 
^ance, McHenry was _ despatched by> Adams ' to 
Mount Vernon, in Julj:^1298, to iftfw?Ki him of it,^ 
and to confer with .him a& to the appointment of 
his officers. He had with McHenry a full under- 
standing on the subject, and, stipulating that if he 
was to be Commander-in-Chief he should have the 
power of naming the general officers under him, 
he indicated as his choice, Hamilton for the second 
in command, and Pinckney and Knox to be Major 
Generals next in rank. The President used many 
eiforts to change this arrangement, giving as his 
reason the respect which was due to Knox on 
account of his seniority in the former service, but 
really moved, as Hamilton's friends thought, by an 
anxious jealousy of the influence and popularity of 
the rival leader of the Federal party, and by a fear 
that his brilliant talents for war would win a still 
more overshadowing distinction for one already 
eminent both as statesman and financier. Wash- 
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ington adhered to his position, and was supported 
by the whole cabinet, who finally brought Adams 
to reason. From this time the President felt a 
certain amount of distrust of his cabinet officers, 
as he knew them to be strong friends of Hamilton, 
and supporters generally of his measures, but in 
spite of this feeling on Adams's part, his personal 
relations with his Secretaries were maintained on a 
pleasant footing. He wrote, it is true, to the Sec- 
retary of War, while the question of the precedence 
among the generals was still under advisement, 
" there has been too much intrigue in this business 
both with General Washington and me. If I shall 
ultimately be the dupe of it, I am much mistaken 
in myself"; but when his Secretary promptly 
wrote back, asking whether these intrigues, if any 
had been employed, were imputed to him, offering 
to convince the President that he had not been 
concerned in any, or, on failure so to convince him, 
oifering to retire at once from a situation which 
demanded a perfect and mutual confidence between 
the President and the person filling it, Adams 
withdrew the imputation, having "no scruple to 
acknowledge that his conduct throughout the whole 
towards him had been candid." Such a withdrawal 
of the charge of intrigue on this occasion, it would 
seem ought to be considered final, but the distin- 
guished biographer of Mr. Adams has thought fit 
to revive the charge, and has attempted to show 
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that "the remark itself was entirely just.'' ^'^ For- 
tunately he refers us at the places cited, to the 
authorities, the correspondence on which he relies, 
and w^ith much confidence we refer to the same for 
his refutation, convinced that the candid reader 
will decide that they utterly fail to support the 
charge. If it were disaffection to have a strong 
conviction that Hamilton was the fittest man to 
be placed next in command to Washington, then 
McHenry and the other Secretaries were disaf- 
fected, if it were intrigue to express this convic- 
tion, they were intriguers. Let us waive the 
argument furnished by the weight of Washing- 
ton's name, which would supply the answer that 
if there was a plot he was the chief conspirator, 
and let us put Mr. Adams to the proof of the 
following propositions, none of which do we think 
his arguments or his authorities will enable him 
to establish: first, that the Secretaries did not 
really believe that the interests of the country 
called for Hamilton as the fittest man for the 
place; secondly, that so believing it was not their 
duty to say so, and thirdly, that as a matter of 
fact they were not justified in their belief. 

It would call for a greater space than this occa- 
sion will allow, to sketch even in outline the lead- 
ing questions of that day, or the differences between 

(i)Life and works of John Adams. By Charles Francis Adams. Vol. 
▼iu, pp. 688-694. 
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the President and his cabinet regarding them. To 
go into any discussion of the alien and sedition 
laws, of the rupture of relations with France, of 
the humiliating and grotesque story of the X, Y, 
Z intrigues, of the preparations for war, of the 
President's sudden change of policy in resuming 
negotiations, would be to enter upon a chapter 
in our history which has been expounded often 
enough already by partizan writers, and although 
some of the vexed questions may now be settled, 
this is not the time for recording how they have 
been settled. That the. personal relations of the 
President and his cabinet were still sufficiently 
friendly, is shown by a letter from McHenry to 
Washington, written in November, 1799. "XbfL. 
'President believes, and with reason, that three of 
the heads of departments have viewed the mission 
[to France] as impolitic and unwise. I find that^ 
he is particularly displeased with Mr. Picker-^ 
ing and Mr. Wolcott, seemingly a little less so 
with me, yet those he is so displeased with, are 
still received and treated by him with apparent 
cordialitv." 

This apparent cordiality was not to last many 
months longer. The rupture was to be brought 
about upon a personal, not upon a political, issue. 
A cabinet which differences on important public 
questions had failed to disunite, was to be broken 
up by reason of the President's jealousy of dis- 
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position. Jealousy was a prominent, nay. a pre- 
dominant trait in Adams's nature. It needs no 
careful analysis of his character, no ill-natured 
inferences from his conduct to prove this. His 
own speeches, his own letters prove it beyond con- 
tradiction. It may be said of him, roughly speak- 
ing, that he was jealous of every great man he 
came in contact with, that the contemplation of 
their greatness embittered him during their lives 
and haunted him when they were in their graves. 
He had been jealous of Franklin, he had been 
jealous of Washington, and he was jealous with 
what has been called a "frantic jealousy" of Ham- 
ilton. ^]:jfift of t^^ ftoorH^r^^j Pickering, Wol- 
(\citt nj\f\ Mr>TIp-nry^. during Adams's administration, 

— aa.. pre viouaLy. under ^S^ashington's, had been in 

the habit of consulting with Hamilton, who was 

^ regarded by the President, it is true, as a personal 

"* ->xiyal» but was nevertheless, by the general consent 

of his contemporaries, not only the head and front 

of the. federal party but also one of the foremost 

jaea of- bis- tijaer The President had long smarted 

under this fancied grievance, and when he found 

his populacity-^aning, and his hold on the party's 

allegiance slipping away, his smouldering jealousy 

at last burst forth. JChe- Secretary of War was 

made the first victim of his wrath. He was sent 

for by the President, a stormy interview took place 

in which his resignation was requested, and it was 
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j^ccordingly B&n^ in ^fche-iiext darr'*^ Pickering fol- 
lowed in a few days, Wolcott after an interval. 
McHenry's place was filled by Samuel Dexter, of 
Massachusetts. 

Now as to the conduct of the Secretaries in 
consulting with Hamilton on the general ques- 
tions of the day, its propriety needs no defence. 
In times fraught with great danger to the country, 
it was their duty not only as party men but as 
patriots, to ask the ablest exponent of Federal 
principles for advice which he was always ready 
to give, never dismayed by the vastness of a sub- 
ject nor repelled by its minuteness of detail, and 
if such a man happened to be personally unac- 
ceptable to the President it was a thing they could 
very properly disregard. 

But another question has become involved with 
this one. Just before the President's breach with 
his Secretaries, the Federal leaders had determined 
that it should be the policy of their party that 
each of their electors should vote at the approach- 
ing election for both Mr. Adams and General 
Pinckney for President, without giving one the 
preference over the other. Under the existing 
provisions of the Constitution we do not see what 
other plan could have been adopted, but the diffi- 
culty in the problem was that in case of a solid 

(i)For McHenry's aocount of Ihin interview, see Gibbs's AdministrA- 
tions of Washington and Adams, vol. ii, p. 846. 
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vote for either of the candidates, a single defec- 
tion from the other would lose him the election. 
Adams's unpopularity in some quarters made it 
very possible that he might be the victim, though 
in fact he received one vote more than Pinckney, 
while both were beaten by Jefferson and Burr. 
Of course here was room for intrigue, and in the 
President's mind, room for suspicion of intrigue, 
in which Hamilton must be chief conspirator and 
the Secretaries his willing tools. Adams made no 
charge of such intrigue in his interview with the 
Secretary of War, though in his anger he made 
accusations much more frivolous. We do not 
know that he ever made such charges afterwards. 
Surely with his keen scent for a grievance, if 
there was one there he would have found it out. 
He even expressed himself about McHenry in a 
manner intended to disclaim such a charge. But 
again his distinguished biographer is not satisfied. 
"Recent disclosures," says Mr. C. F. Adams, ^^^ 
"prove that McHenry had not merited this gene- 
rosity. He certainly was one, though the least 
impoi*tant, of the three cabinet ministers who were 
untrue to him and who betrayed his confidence. . . 
He furnished Mr. Hamilton with a part of the con- 
fidential matter used by him in his pamphlet, and he 
entered warmly into the cabal to defeat Mr. Adams's 
reelection." Mr. C. F. Adams then refers "for the 

(l)Lifc and Works of. John Aclnmp, vol. ix, p. 53, note. 

5 
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evidence to sustain all these views" to certain 
letters to be found in Gibbs's work, but the reader 
referring to the authorities given for these "recent 
disclosures," will again be surprised to find that 
they utterly fail to support Mr. Adams's statement. 
They disclose, it is true, that McHenry wrote 
Hamilton an account of Adams's absurd explosion 
of temper, but is it seriously pretended that angry 
words which would be insolence from any one else, 
are a confidential communication from a Presi- 
dent? But the letters do not disclose, and Mr. 
C. F. Adams has not shown, nor is it the fact, 
that McIIenry had any consultations with Hamil- 
ton, or any one else, looking towards Adams's 
defeat at the next election, until after he had left the 
Cabinet "For my own part," writes Mcffenry, at 
the time of his retirement, "T had.Jie.ver taken a 
single step to depreciate his character, or prevent 
his election, or expressed any public disapproba- 
tion of the mission [to France.]" But suppose the 
fact to be otherwise, let it be remembered that here 
is no charge, as we understand it, about divulging 
State secrets or lines of policy, it is simply a 
personal matter; it is not a question as to faithful 
adherence to the interests and policy of an existing 
chief magistrate, it is a question of the selection 
of a future chief magistrate. Is it possible that a 
Secretary's position in the Cabinet forbids him to 
discuss confidentially with an intimate friend of 
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twenty years standing, the character of a Presi- 
dent and his fitness to be a candidate for reelec- 
tion, matters of vital consequence to his party, 
and, as he thinks, to his country? And if he 
writes, is he to use only the language of diplo- 
macy, or of eulogy, or is he to write as he feels? 
And when he leaves office, and for an indefinite 
time thereafter, are he and his correspondents to 
be characterized as a cabal, is his criticism an 
intrigue, and his blame a betrayal? Let the 
answer to these questions, if they deserve an an- 
swer, be given in the words of Charles Carroll, 
writing about Adams to McHenry, in November, 
1800: "I conceive it a species of treason to con- 
ceal from the public his incapacity." ^^^ And apart 
from his duty to the public, if for his own vindi- 
cation a retired Cabinet officer is ever justified in 
setting forth his record and placing the responsi- 
bility where it should properly rest, such a course 
may be allowed to the Cabinet officers of an 
Executive who so constantly ignored them or dis- 
regarded their advice. 

A few more words must still be devoted to Mr. 
C. F. Adams's work, on account of the extraor- 
dinary interpretation therein put upon one of 
McHenry's letters. The note last above cited, ^^^ 
concludes thus: "It is, however, no more than 

0) Works of Alexander Uamilton, by J. C. Hamilton, vol. vi, p. 479. 
(2)VoL ix, p. 53. 
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due to him [McHenry,] to add that of all the 
parties to it, ['the cabal' just mentioned,] his 
letters betray the most profound sense of the 
degrading measures they resorted to. He desig- 
nates their conduct as 'tremulous, timid, feeble, 
'deceptive and cowardly. They write private let- 
ters. To whom? To each other They 

'meditate in private. Can good come out of such 
'a system? If the party recovers its pristine 
'energy and splendor, shall I ascribe it to such 
'cunning, paltry, indecisive, back-door conduct?'" 
We do not like to accuse Mr. Adams of garbling 
extracts, but the mutilated citation here has the 
same eifect. He has just spoken of the three 
Cabinet Ministers who "betrayed" the President's 
"confidence," and has mentioned McHenry's cor- 
respondence with Hamilton, then he charges that 
McHenrv entered into "the cabal to defeat Mr. 
Adams's reelection," — a small cabal, (for the biogra- 
pher has had the advantage of examining the let- 
ters of all of them,) and presumably consisting of 
Hamilton and the three Secretaries, for they are 
the only individuals named — , then, to show that 
McHenry was the most conscience-stricken of this 
cahal^ he quotes him as designating tkeir conduct 
as "tremulous," &c. "They write," &c. But we 
turn to the letter itself, given in Gibbs's work, 
vol. ii, p. 384, only to find that the writer is dis- 
cussing not a cabal, but the whole Federal jparty. 
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"Have our party shown that they possess the 

necessary skill Their conduct .... is 

tremulous They write. . . . They medi- 
tate," &c. We call upon Mr. Adams to correct 
his quotation before issuing the next edition of 
his work, and at the same time we invite him 
to consider whether it will, when corrected, in 
any way help to prove his point. Mr. Adams's 
argument must be: McHenry condemns the 
conduct of the Federal party, McHenry is a 
member of that party, ergo^ McHenry con- 
demns himself. It is a tolerably familiar form 
of rhetorical appeal for a speaker or writer to 
identify himself with the objects of his criticism 
and to represent both himself and them as shar- 
ing in the blame which attaches to a certain 
course. Mr. Adams belongs to a family of writ- 
ers and orators, and has doubtless himself used 
that form of appeal, but we venture to give a 
trite example. Cassius speaks of himself and the 
other Romans as peeping about, "to find our- 
selves dishonorable graves." But even the per- 
verted ingenuity of a Shakesperian commentator 
never found in this line an admission at all 
damaging to Cassius's personal honor, nor can 
the unbiassed reader find the faintest admission 
of a sense of degradation implied in McHenry's 
strictures on the Federal party. 
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But this is already a well worn controversy. 
Pickering and Wolcott have long since been more 
than sufficiently vindicated, and there is no occa- 
sion to be strong upon the stronger side, by 
going further into the defence of a third member 
of the Cabinet, whom Adams himself regarded 
as the least hostile of the three. It may be said 
of them, we think the judgment of history has 
already said of them, that they were actuated by 
patriotic, and not by selfish motives, and that they 
deserved well of a country which, in a trying and 
formative period, they served with purity, devotion 
and courage. Indeed, it may be supposed that the 
long and close friendship with Washington, which 
each of these men enjoyed, was of itself a sufficient 
guarantee of their personal honor and political in- 
tegrity. Certainly, they seem to have retained the 
approval of a good conscience and of each other, 
they remained firm friends and frequent corre- 
spondents, and cherished for some time their hopes 
of saving the country by means of the Federal 
party, even, if need be, without Mr. Adams. 
"Your retiring from the office you have so long 
filled, will not lose you one of your real friends," 
writes McHenry to Wolcott, in December, 1800. 
"As for the rest, take leave of them all kindly. 
.... I insist upon your eating dinner with me 
in Baltimore, on your way home, and wish you 
so to arrange the time and company that two 
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or three of our Connecticut friends in Congress 
may accompany you. You must not deny me 
this favor. Your true and affectionate friend," 
&c. McHenry's relations with Hamilton were 
always most cordial, and the two friends con- 
tinued to correspond and consult in crises of 
political affairs, as when Hamilton wrote to him 
during the "Tie intrigues," to use his influence 
with the Maryland Federalists, that the electoral 
vote of that State should be cast for Jefferson, 
the known foe, rather than for Burr, the already 
suspected traitor, 

McH[p»i*y's1[etter of resignation to the President ^ 
coitcJuded thus: 
^ "Having discharged the duties of Secretary of 
War for upwards of four years with fidelity, unre- 
mitting assiduity, and to the best of my abilities, I 
leave behind me all the records of the department, 
exhibiting the principles and manner of my official 
\ \ conduct, together with not a few difficulties I have 
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had to encounter. To these wTitten documents I 
Pully refer my reputation as an officer and- 'a 




-ha— tbtts^'tairly enough 
summed up the character of his administration 
of the War office, and that his management of it 
was marked more by fidelity and industry than 
by any conspicuous talent for conducting the 
complicated affairs of a great department. The 
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organizing faculty is a rare one, and does not 
necessarily go along with a sound judgment of 
men and principles, or with readiness in action 
in individual cases. He had accepted the office 
unwillingly, he had exercised it faithfully under 
"not a few difficulties," — among them President 
Adams's growing discouragement of any thorough 
preparation of the country for war, — and he 
gladly left it to return to more congenial pur- 
suits, "my old employments, reading and rural 
occupations." Within a few months we find him 
writing to his friend Wolcott to discuss with him 
not party politics but the improvement of the 
apple culture, and to quote to him from Philips's 
Cider rather than from the Federal Gazette. 

The dissensions in the cabinet were but a small 
part of McHenry's difficulties as a public man. 
He had to meet the bitter opposition of the 
Anti-federalists while he was in office, and their 
unsparing criticism afterwards when their party 
became a majority in Congress. A committee 
was appointed in December, 1801, to enquire into 
the management of the War Department and its 
expenditure of funds. The committee of investi- 
gation made an unfavorable report, April 29th, 
1802, and four days after. Congress adjourned. 
McHenry feeling himself aggrieved by their re- 
port, prepared an elaborate defence in "A Letter 
to the Honourable the Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives," with accompanying documents, 
which was read in the next session of that body, 
December 28th, 1802, by the Speaker, Nathaniel 
Macon, and was also printed for private circulation 
among the author's friends. A copy of this Letter 
may be seen in the Marj^land Historical Society's 
Library. We think that any candid reader 
will decide from such study of the facts as may be 
made at this day, that the committee's investiga- 
tion was not for the purpose of discovering and 
reporting the truth, but was a partisan effort to 
"make political capital," and that McHenry's 
defence is as successful as it is spirited. The 
pamphlet begins with explaining how the unjust 
charges which the committee's report had set in 
motion, had at length compelled him "to relin- 
quish a silence become too painful, a silence per- 
haps incompatible with a due regard to my own 
character, a due consideration for my family and 
friends, and with the profound gratitude and vene- 
ration with which I am penetrated for the memory 
of that departed Patriot who first called me, after 
an intimate acquaintance commenced in my youth, 
to the administration of the Department of the 
War." Then follows an examination seriatim of 
the charges contained in the committee's report. 
The first of the charges, involving at the most 
a mere error of judgment, was that too much 
money had been spent on a military laboratory 
6 
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or arsenal built near Philadelphia for the purpose 
of making and storing arms and munitions of 
war. This charge seems to have been fairly met 
and answered. Another, much more serious, that 
the Secretary's accounts were not properly settled, 
and that large balances were due from him, was 
completely disposed of, and a long array of figures 
and accounts was produced in his vindication. 
The paltriness of the next charge is in keeping 
with the spirit of the whole report. It appears 
that certain sums of money, $1320 in all — it was 
a day of small things — had been spent in some 
secret service, and although the President, Adams, 
had vouched for the propriety of the expenditures, 
the committee fastened upon this record that any 
disbursement had been made for undisclosed ser- 
vices, as showing that a wrong principle and 
presumably corrupt practices prevailed in the 
administration of the war office. There is a re- 
freshing sarcasm in McHenry's treatment (p. 46 
of the Letter) of the implied argument that the 
United States ought never to use this baleful 
"secret service" to meet the machinations of 
French diplomatists and the cunning of Indian 
braves : 

"What, may I be permitted to ask, is there in 
the nature of our people, or of our government, 
that calls for publicity in transactions which no 
other government would publish? Is ours a gov- 
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ernment which can repose in apathy and set at 
defiance foreign intrigue and hostility, and which, 
from its colossal strength, stands in need of no 
secret operations to discover the one or obviate 
the other? Is ours a government in which a 
secret may be told to the whole people, and yet 
remain a secret to the people and government of 
other countries? Are transactions, in their nature 
and essence private and confidential, involving 
many and various persons and interests, to be 
exposed to the examination of a series of clerks, 
to be recorded in a public oflBce, and the agents 
to be betrayed? - 

"I beseech gentlemen to reconsider the hope 
with which they have vainly flattered themselves. 
To view men and things as they are. To come 
forth, and instead of directing the thunder of 
their censure against the late administration, 
acknowledge in the spirit of candor and good 
sense, and after considering the various occasions 
that must have originated within these few years 
past demanding such disbursements, how little, 
how very little in this way has been expended." 

After disposing eflectually of still another charge 
of the investigating committee, so petty that it is 
not worth while to record its refutation, the pam- 
phlet ends with this vigorous passage: 

" It was my lot to be entrusted with the direction 
of the Department of War for a course of time. 
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during a great part of which the aifairs of this 
country were considerably agitated. Whether the 
Department was administered well or ill, whether 
such of the plans projected by me as were carried 
into execution, and, others offered by me to the 
consideration of the councils of the United States, 
have, or would probably have, in their results 
conduced to the public benefit, must be committed 
to time and the dispassionate judgment of others 
to decide. I have not vanity sufficient to flatter 
myself that while in office I was always right, and 
never surprised into error; too well do I know 
that it is impossible to conduct a great and 
complicated department so as always to avoid 
mistakes. My own mind does however derive 
satisfaction from a revie\v of my endeavors for the 
public good, and I confidently trust I have shewn 
that any errors justly ascribable to me, are not 
those imputed in the report of the committee of 
investigation." 

''I close this letter, resting in the hope that the 
members of the honorable the House of Represen- 
tatives, mindful of the alternate victories of parties, 
w^hich have harassed, disuraced, and destroyed so 
many governments, >vill nobly signalize the period 
of their preeminence, ^^^ by the dignity of their 
candor and inflexible justice." 

0) Alluding to the existing anti-federalist majority. 
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ISJeflenry appears to have taken little or no part 
in public life after this time. He was a man who 
did not court notoriety or power, but being of 
refined tastes and quiet habits, preferred elegant 
ease in private life to the turmoil of a political 
career. He had married January 8th, 1784, 
Margaret, daughter of David Caldwell, of Phila- 
delphia, and had a family growing up about 
him. He lived at his country place^ Fayetteville, >^ 
named by him after his former Commander, a 
mile west of the Court House, in Baltimore. 
Part of his estate has resisted as yet, the 
builder's invading march of improvement, and 
remains a pleasant rm in urhe^ in the possession 
of Mr. Thomas Winans. "Although he was 
fond of leisure," writes John McHenry, "there 
was nothing slothful in his temperament. "While 
in office, he was indefatigable in his official duties, 
and after his retirement from office he spent most 
of his time in reading and keeping pace with 
the train of political events in this country and 

Europe." In the._year 1807, he published a 

Birftpf^r y of Paltimo rft City. He wrote in 1811, 
a political 4)amphl6t, "The Three Patriots," 
the characters portrayed being Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Monroe. The motive of the work may 
be found in the remark (p. 30,) that in the 
French vocabulary, those citizens or subjects 
only of a foreign nation devoted to France, 
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are called patriots, all the others partizans of 
England, monarch [ist]s, or aristocrats," followed 
by a quotation from a letter of Minister Fau- 
chet's, speaking of Jeflferson, Madison and Mon- 
roe as "worthy of that imposing title." In the 
only place in which the author speaks of Adams 
in this pamphlet, he calls him "that eminent 
character, long known and revered for talents and 
integrity/'^ 

About this time he was a good deal occupied 
in writing a book after the plan of the Travels 
of Anacharsis, a work which he admired. He 
kept the manuscript to himself, but the im- 
pression was that the work had, in spite of its 
classical dress, an American application. We are 
left to conjecture however as to its character and 
merits, for the manuscript being put, with other 
important papers, into a trunk to be taken to 
his son's place in the country, where the author 
hoped to find quiet and time for writing, the 
trunk and its contents were lost and never heard 
of again, and after this discouragement, he did 
not resume the work. In 1813, we hear of Dr. 
McHenry as the President of the first Bible 
Society formed in Baltimore. 

He took no part in the war of 1812, to which, 
like many leading Federalists, he was opposed. 

(1) This pamphlet, and also the Diroctorj, are in the Maryland Historical 
Society's Library. 
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It happens, however, that through the defence 
of F ort M cHenry, commennLorated in the Star 
Spangled Banner, his name is closely linked 
with the best remembered incident of the war. 
His son, John McHenry, was engaged in the 
defence of Baltimore, serving as ensign at the 
battle of North Point. 

During the war he wrote, evidently after a long 
interval, to his old friend Pickering, at this time 
a member of Congress. His letter ^^^ is dated July 
24th, 1813, from Cherry Tree Meadows, a place in 
"the Glades" of Alleghany County, Maryland, 
where he had established his eldest son, Daniel 
Wm. McHenry. "My dear Sir: When we labored 
together in the same cabinet for the public welfare, 
I conceived for you a real esteem and sincere 

friendship The calumnies that have since 

assailed you (in which I have also partook) as I 
knew them to be unmerited and unfounded, could 
in no way lessen this esteem." . . . He then speaks 
of his "Letter," which was read in the House of 
Representatives, and adds: "I had a number of 
copies of this letter printed, but I distributed only 
a few of them, with an injunction not to publish 
their contents. This is the only notice I ever took 
of these calumnies, public or private. Religion, 
I thank God, enabled me to forgive their inven- 
tors This is perhaps the last letter I shall 

(1) Life of Timothy Pickering, by Charles W. Upham, vol. iy, p. 229. 
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ever write you. I have, it is true, gained a little 
strength, which will encourage me to try whether 
by short stages, I can regain ray old home. My 
children there are extremely desirous to see me, 

I also wish to see them May God lengthen 

your days, without mingling with them pains, sor* 
rows or misfortunes. . . Your affectionate friend, 
James McHenry." 

But his health seems to have been more fully 
restored than he then hoped. Two years and a half 
later, Pickering writes to his wife: "Washington, 
December 19th, 1815. I have concluded to pass 
Christmas at Baltimore, according to my first 
intention. My excellent friend Mr. McHenry, 
by the enclosed letter has reminded me of my 
promise to dine with him on Christmas Day, and 
kindly invites me to lodge with him. I shall do 
both." 

On the 3d of May, in the following year, Dr. 
James McHenry died at his suburban home, in 
the 63d year of his age. He left surviving him 
his wife and two children, his son John and 
daughter Anna, married to James Pillar Boyd, 
his eldest son, Daniel, having died before him. 
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nature an indissoluble union between virtue and 
happiness f between duly and advantaffe, between the 
genuine maxims of an honest and magnanimous 
policy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity/* 

Inaugural Addrest, 1789. 



Printkd by John Murphy, 
Printkr to the Maryland Historical Socibty, 
Haltimork, 1877. 



MARYLAND'S INFLUENCE 



IN 



Founding a National Commonwealtli 



THE claims of England to the lands immedi- 
ately west of the Alleghany mountains and 
to the region north-west of the Ohio river, 
were successfully vindicated in the French and 
Indian War. By the treaty of Paris, in 1763, 
the English became the acknowledged masters, 
not only of the disputed lands back of their set- 
tlements, but of Canada and of the entire Western 
country as far as the Mississippi river. This was 
the first curtailment of Louisiana, that vast inland 
region, over which France had extended her claims 
by virtue of explorations from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Although now restricted by the treaty 
of Paris to the comparatively unknown territory 
beyond the Mississippi, Louisiana was destined to 
undergo still further diminution, and, like Vir- 
ginia, which was once a geographical term for 
half a continent, to become finally a state of defi- 
nite limits and historic character. Ceded by 
2 5 



France to Spain, at the close of the above-men- 
tioned war, in compensation for losses sustained 
by the latter in aiding France against England, 
and ceded back again to France in 1800, through 
the influence of Napoleon, these lands beyond the 
Mississippi were purchased by our Government 
of the First Consul in 1803, and out of the south- 
eastern portion of the so-called "Louisiana Pur- 
chase," that State* was created, in 1812, which 
perpetuates the name of Louis XIV., as Virginia 
does the fame of a virgin queen. 

But it is not with Louisiana or the Louisiana 
Purchase that we are especially concerned in this 
paper. We have to do with a still earlier acces- 
sion of national territory, with those lands which 
were separated from French dominion by conquest 
and by the treaty of Paris, and, more especially, 
with that triangular region east of the Missis- 
sippi, south of the Great Lakes, and north-west 
of the Ohio, for here, as we shall see, was estab- 
lished the first territorial commonwealth of the 
old Confederation, and that too through the eflTec- 
tive influence and far-sighted policy of Maryland 



iTho final outcome of French dominion in this country is Louisiana, 
vith its French inheritance of Roman Law. Having passed of late years 
through many corrupt phases of praetorian, proconsular, and dictatorial 
government, it was perhaps an historic necessity that she should revive 
the Roman theory of sovereignty, as did Louis XIV., by the aid of his 
court-lawyers, and reassert la puissance souveraine d^une rcpuhliqiu and 
Vetai e^est moif in the form of an enlightened absolutism of its sovereign 
people. 



in opposing the grasping land claims of Virginia 
and three of the Northern States. The history of 
the accession of those public lands which are best 
known to Americans as the North-west Territory, 
and the constitutional importance of that accession- 
as a ba£(is of permanent union for thirteen loosely 
confederated States, and as a field for republican 
expansion under the sovereign control of Congress, 
may be presented under three general heads : 

1. The land claims of Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New York. 

2. The influence of Maryland in securing a 
general cession of western territory for the pub- 
lic good. 

3. The origin of our territorial government and 
the true basis of national sovereignty. 



I. The Land Claims. 

Having indicated the historic place and terri- 
torial situation of the western lands in question, 
we shall now turn to the specific claims of Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York, 
the only States, which after the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country, had any legal 
title to lands north-west of the Ohio. 

The charter granted by James I. to South Vir- 
ginia, in 1609, was the most comprehensive of all 
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the colonial charters, for it embraced the entire 
north-west and, within certain limits, all the 
islands along the coast of the South Sea. It is 
not very surprising that the ideas and language 
of the privy council should have been somewhat 
hazy as to the exact whereabouts of the South 
Sea, for Stith,* one of the early historians of 
Virginia, tells us that in 1608, when the London 
Company were soliciting their patent, an expedi- 
tion was organized under Captain Newport to sail 
up the James river and find a passage to the South 
Sea. Captain John Smith also was once commis- 
sioned to seek a new route to China by ascending 
the Chickahominy ! This charter of 1609 is the 
only one which we shall cite in this paper, for 
it was especially against the enormous claims of 
Virginia that Maryland raised so just and eflFec- 
tive a protest. The following is the grant: 

"All those lands, countries and territories situate, 
lying and being in that part of America called 
Virginia, from the point of land called Cape or 
Point Comfort, all along the sea-coast to the north- 
ward two hundred miles and from the said Point 
or Cape Comfort, all along the sea-coast to the 
southward two hundred miles; and all that space 
and circuit of land lying from the sea-coast of the 
precinct aforesaid, up into the land throughout, 

1 Stith'g History of the first discovery and settlement of Virginia. Re- 
printed for Joseph Sabin, 18o5, p. 77. 
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from sea to sea, west and north-west; and also 
all the islands lying within one hundred miles 
along the coast of both seas of the precinct afore- 
said."^ 

The extraordinary ambiguity of this grant of 
1G09, which was always appealed to as a legal 
title by Virginia, was first shown by Thomas Paine, 
the great publicist of the American and French 
Revolutions, in a pamphlet called "Public Good,"* 
written in 1780, and containing, as the author says 
upon his title page, " an investigation of the claims 
of Virginia to the vacant western territory, and of 
the right of the United States to the same ; with 
some outlines of a plan for laying out a new State, 
to be applied as a fund, for carrying on the war, 
or redeeming the national debt." Paine shows 
how the words of the charter of 1609 could be 
interpreted in diflFerent ways; for example, the 
words "all along the sea-coast" might signify a 
straight line or the indented line of the coast. 
The chief ambiguity, however, lay in the inter- 
pretation of the words " up into the land through- 
out, from sea to sea, west and north-west." From 
which point was the north-west line to be drawn, 
from the point on the sea-coast two hundred miles 
above, or from the point two hundred miles below 



1 Lawa of tbe United States respecting the Public Lands, (Washing- 
ton, 1828,) p. 81. 

2 Works of Thomas Paine, I., p. 267. 
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Cape Comfort ? The charter does not state dis- 
tinctly. The logical order of terms would imply 
that the lower point below Cape Comfort, should 
be taken as the starting point for the north- 
western line. In that case, Virginia would have 
a triangular boundary and a definite area some- 
thing larger than Pennsylvania. 



w. 




The more favorable interpretation for Virginia 
and, perhaps, in view of the expression " from sea 
to sea," more natural interpretation, was to draw 
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the north-western line from the point on the sea- 
coast two hundred miles above Point Comfort and 
the western line from the southern limit below 
Point Comfort. This gave Virginia the greater 
part, at least, of the entire north-west, for the 
lines diverged continually. 
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In 1624, the London Company was dissolved, 
and Virginia became a royal province, the Gov- 
ernor being appointed by the King, but the people 
electing a House of Burgesses. No alteration 
appears to have been made at that time in the 
boundaries established by the charter of 1609, 
but the northern limits of Virginia were after- 
wards curtailed by grants to Lord Baltimore and 
William Penn, and the southern limits by a grant 
to the proprietors of Carolina/ From a letter of 
Edmund Burke to the General Assembly of New 
York, for which province he was employed as 
agent, it is clear that, in questions concerning 
the boundary of royal provinces, it was the 
uniform doctrine and practice of the Lords Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations, to regard 
"no rule but the king's will."^ A royal procla- 
mation was issued in 1763, prohibiting colonial 
governors from granting patents for land beyond 
the sources of any of the rivers which flow 
into the Atlantic ocean from the west or north- 



1 The charter of Maryland was granted in 1682, and may be found in 
Bacim's Laws of Maryhin.1 at Large, or in Hazard 1., pp. 327-86. The 
charter of Pennsylvania bears the date of 16&1| and is contained in 
Proud'B History of Pennsylvania, I., pp. 171-87. The original charter 
of Gatolina, (1668,) for which Locke's famous constitution was written, 
is said to have been copied from the charter of Maryland. See Lucas' 
Charters of the Old £nglish Colonies, London. 1850, p. 97. 

2 Burke*s letter, which is most interesting for its exposition of the Que- 
bec Bill of 1774, annexing to Canada the country north-west of the Ohio, 
was first published in the New York Historical Society Collection^, 2d 
Series, II., pp. 219-25. 
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west.* Washington regarded this proclamation as 
a temporary expedient for quieting the minds of 
the Indians, and he proceeded therefore, with the 
greatest tranquillity, to seek out and survey good 
lands for future speculation,^ 

But efforts were being made to establish a new 
colony back of Virginia. The so-called " Ohio 
Company" had been founded as early as 1748, by 
Thomas Lee, Lawrence Washington, Augustine 
Washington and others, for the colonization of the 
western country.' A grant had been obtained, from 
the crown, of five hundred thousand acres of land in 
the region of the Ohio, and the efforts of this com- 
pany to open up a road into the western valleys pre- 
cipitated the French and Indian war. Probably the 
proclamation of 1763 was partly designed to pacify 
the Indians by reserving for their use, under the 
sovereign protection of England, the lands back of 
the Alleghanies and beyond the Ohio, but schemes 
for a new government in that region were being 
discussed in England as well as in America.^ 

In 1766, Benjamin Franklin' was laying plans 
for a second great land company, which was 

1 This proclamftiion ia to be found in tho Land Laws of the United 
Stiites, pp. 84-88 or in Franklin's Works, IV., p. 874, at the conclusion 
of his famous paper on **Ohio Settlement.^' 

2 See letter to Crawford, September 21, 1767. Sparka' Life and Writ- 
ings of Washington, II , p. 846. 

3 Sparks' Life and Writings of Washington, II., p. 479. 

4 A. pamphlet was publi;»hed in London, in 1763, entitled **The Advan- 
tages of a settlement upon the Ohio in l<Iorth America '' 

fiWorks of Fnuiklin, IV., p. 233. 
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finally organized and called the Vandalia or Wal- 
pole Company. It was composed of thirty-two 
Americans and two Londoners. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was really the moving spirit in the enterprise, 
but he persuaded Thomas Walpole, a London 
banker of eminence, to serve as the figure-head. 
The company petitioned, in 1769, for a grant of 
two and a half million acres of western land lying 
between the thirty-eighth and forty-second paral- 
lels of latitude and to the east of the river Scioto. 
Franklin was in London and labored hard with 
Cabinet officers and the Board of Trade for the 
success of Wal pole's petition. It was urged that 
the company offered more for this grant than the 
whole region back of the mountains had cost the 
British Government, at the Treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix with the Indians, in 1768. The claims of the 
Ohio Company were also merged in this new 
scheme, but the report thereon was long delayed 
through the influence of Lord Hillsborough. A 
*'new colony back of Virginia" was much talked 
of, however, about the year 1770. Lord Hills- 
borough himself had some correspondence that 
year with the Governor of Virginia on this sub- 
ject.^ From a letter of George Washington to 
Lord Botetourt, and' from subsequent correspon- 
dence between Washington and Lord Dunmore, 
Botetourt's successor as Governor of Virginia, it 

iSee Works of Thomas Paine, I., 290. 
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is perfectly clear that a new and independent 
colony was in prospect back of the Alleghanies.^ 

Indeed, a rival scheme, under the name of the 
Mississippi Company, seems to have been organ- 
ized by gentlemen of Virginia, among whom 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, Richard iHenry Lee, Ar- 
thur Lee, and George Washington were con- 
spicuous, but their petition, in 1769, for two and 
a half million acres of back land was never heard 
from after it had been referred to the Board of 
Trade.* Walpole's petition, however, after a delay 
of three years, was, through the influence of Lord 
Hillsborough, unfavorably reported. Franklin 
immediately prepared an answer, which is said 
to be "one of the ablest tracts he ever penned,"^ 
and in which he so utterly refuted the arguments 
of Lord Hillsborough that Walpole's petition was 
finally granted by the Crown, August 14, 1772. 
Lord Hillsborough was so mortified that he 
resigned his position as Cabinet Minister and 
President of the Board of Trade. 

In the Washington-Crawford correspondence, 
from 1772 to 1774, there are several allusions to 
the prospect of a "new government on the Ohio.''* 

1 Writings of Washington, II., pp. 866, 860. 

2S«e Plain Facts, Philadelphia, 1781, p. 69. 

3 Sparks* Life and Writings of Washington, II., p. 485. Franklin's 
paper, which is entitled ** Ohio Settlement,'' may be found in his Works, 
IV.. pp. 824-874. 

*The Washington-Crawfijrd Letters concornin£j Wostern Lands. Ed- 
ited by C. W. ButterAeld, (Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co., 1877,) pp. 
26, 80, 85. 
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Washington, in a letter dated September 25, 
1773, desires to secure ten thousand acres of land 
as near as possible to "the western bounds of the 
new colony,"^ that is, just beyond the Scioto, and, 
in a Baltimore newspaper of that year, he adver- 
tises for sale twenty thousand acres of land on 
the Great Kanawha and Ohio rivers, observing 
that "if the scheme for establishing a new gov- 
ernment on the Ohio, in the manner talked of, 
should ever be eifected, these must be among the 
most valuable lands in it."^ It was confidently 
expected, after the treaty between the Crown of 
Great Britain and the Indians, in 1768, at Fort 
Stanwix, that the lines of the colonies would be 
reextended beyond the Alleghany mountains, or, 
in other words, that the limits imposed by the 
royal proclamation of 1763 would fall, but there 
is no evidence that this expectation was ever real- 
ized by any act of the King in council. It was 
rumored, indeed, at various times after Walpole's 
Grant had been secured, that " the new govern- 
ment on the Ohio " had fallen through and that 
Virginia was authorized to reassert her ancient 
charter boundaries, but these rumors appear to 
have been false. The legal title of the Walpole 

1 Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 80. See also Washington's letter 
to Dunmore, November 2, 1773. Washington's Writings, II., p. 878, 

2 Maryland Journal and the Baltimore Advertiser, August 20, 1778. 
A fac-feimile of this number was reprinted last year (187'i) by the Balti- 
more American. 
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Company was not, indeed, fully perfected when 
revolutionary troubles broke out, but it is evi- 
dent from a report in the Journals of Congress 
on the claims of this company, generally known 
as the Vandalia, that the King and council had 
really agreed to erect the region back of Virginia 
into a separate colony, and that the agreement 
was completed all but aflSxing the seals and pass- 
ing certain forms of office. While it was held, 
in the above report, that the allowance to a single 
company of such immense land claims, was incom- 
patible with the interests and policy of the United 
States, it was recommended that the American 
members of the Vandalia be reimbursed by Con- 
gress in distinct and separate land grants, for their 
share in the purchase of the above tract/ 

The consideration with which the claims of the 
Vandalia are treated in this report, which dis- 
misses so summarily the pretensions of the Illinois 
and Wabash Companies, shows conclusively that 
there was some essence of right and legality in the 
original Walpole grant. At all events, it was re- 
cognized before the Revolution as taking the prece- 
dence of Virginia's claim to jurisdiction over the 
lands west of the Alleghanies. Lord Dunmore, 
in the summer of 1773, promised Washington's 
land agent to grant certain patents on the Ohio 

1 Journals of Congress, IV., p. 28. 
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in case the new government did not take place,^ and 
in the fall of that year he wrote to Washington 
in the most positive terms: "I do not mean to 
grant any patents on the western waters, as I do 
not think I am at present empowered so to do."* 
Lord Dunmore had, however, at some previous 
date, issued patents to Washington for above 
twenty thousand acres of land on the Great 
Kanawha and Ohio rivers, as we know from the 
latter's advertisement, above mentioned, in the 
Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser of 
August 20, 1773. The Governor of Virginia had 
no jurisdiction outside of his own province, but 
he had the right to grant from the King's domain 
two hundred thousand acres, in bounty-lands, to 
oflScers and soldiers who had served in the French 
and Indian war, and who should personally apply to 
him for land-warrante : To every field officer, five 
thousand acres ; to every captain, three thousand ; 
to every subaltern or staff officer, two hundred; 
and to every private soldier, fifty acres. These 
grants could be made in Canada or Florida, or 
in the so-called " Crown lands." The latter term 
was usually applied, after the proclamation of 
1763, to the lands back of the Alleghanies and 
beyond the Ohio. 

Private surveys in the above region had begun 
long before the time of Walpole's Grant, and the 

1 Wash! nc: ton -Craw ford Letters, p. fJii. 

2 Writings of Washington, 11., p. 379. 
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claims of oflScers and soldiers had, to some extent, 
been bought up by speculators. Washington and 
his land agent, William Crawford, had been par- 
ticularly active in seeking out good tracts of land 
in the western country. As a field oflScer, Wash- 
ington was entitled, under the proclamation, to 
five thousand acres of bounty-land, but there is 
positive evidence to show that he had surveys 
for over seventy thousand acres; that he secured 
patents, in the names of officers and soldiers, for 
over sixty thousand, and that he himself was the 
owner of, at least, thirty-two thousand acres, which 
he called '*the cream of the country — ^the first 
choice of it." There is a charming frankness in 
Washington's statement' to the Reverend John 
Witherspoon concerning these lands. " It is not 
reasonable to suppose," he says, " that those who 
had the first choice, [who] had five years allowed 
them to make it in and a large district to survey 
in, were inattentive to the quality of the soil or the 
advantages of the situation."* There was nothing 
discreditable to Washington in his land specula- 
tions. We can only admire that far-sighted wis- 
dom which so early discerned the importance of 
the western country, and that practical sagacity 
which was as great in affairs of private enterprise 

1 WaBbingtoD'Crawford Letters, p. 78. A strong light is thrown upon 
Washington's character by this correspondence, but strong natures, like 
his, bear strong light. Fur documentary evidence on the subject of 
Washington's Land Speculations, see Appendix. 
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as it was afterwards in the affairs of state. It 
is certain, moreover, that in his business under- 
takings, Washington contemplated "an extensive 
public benefit as well as private advantage,"* for 
already before the Revolution, he had begun a 
correspondence relative to the importation of Ger- 
mans from the Palatinate to colonize his lands.^ 
Washington is the prototype of that public spirit 
and private enterprise which are so characteristic 
of Americans, and which, after all, constitute the 
life-principle of the American Republic. While 
investigating the nature of those material inter- 
ests out of which the American Union was devel- 
oped, it is not improper to glance thus, in passing, 
at the worldly characteristics of the Father of his 
Country. This question of land-claims is so inter- 
woven with land-grants and land-speculations, 
both private and public, that it is necessary, for a 
proper understanding of the subject, to trace out, 
here and there, lines of individual conduct and the 
threads of personal motive. 

It is uncertain when Lord Dunmore"^ first began 
to issue patents for the bounty-lands. We know 
that he must have patented upwards of twenty 

iSee letter to Crawford about the Salt Springs, Washington -Crawford 
Letters, p. 31, or Appendix to this paper. 

•^See Writings of Washington, II., pp 882-7. 

3 That Lord Dunmorc patented Washington's land is evident from the 
latter's own statements. See Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 77. For 
the relation between Lord Dunn ore and Washington, and for the former's 
interest in looking over the ground before granting furtlicr patents, see 
Appendix. 
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thousand acres for Washington, as early as July, 
1773, for we find Washington's advertisement of 
the same, bearing the date of the loth of July. 
Washington speaks of these lands as *' among the 
first which have been surveyed." In the Mary- 
land Gazette for March 10, 1774, may be found an 
official notice, dated January 27, 1774, directing 
gentlemen, officers, and soldiers, who claimed land 
under the proclamation of the 7th of October, 1763, 
and who had obtained warrants from the Earl of 
Dunmore, to appear in person or by agent, at the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha, on the 14th of 
April, and have their lands officially surveyed. 
The land-agents and surveyors, who went down 
the Kanawha upon the above errand, were 
stopped, or, as some say, attacked by Indians, 
and the hostilities which ensued brought on the 
bloody" conflict of 1774, known as Lord Dun- 
more's War, which was waged by the Virginians 
against the Shawanese and Mingoes. This war 
may be regarded as the foundation of Virginia's 
military title to the lands back of the Allegha- 
nies. Legal title she had not. The rumor which 
had been industriously circulated in January, 
1774,* to the effect that the "new government" 
had fallen through, was without foundation. 
Lord Dunmore appears to have issued most of 
his patents in 1774, and to have made a violent 

1 Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 4\ 
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effort, in the spring of that year, to assert the 
jurisdiction of Virginia over the entire region 
beyond the mountains. The attempt was made 
by Connolly, the agent of Lord Dunmore, to 
usurp authority even over territory which had 
formerly belonged to Pennsylvania. Connolly 
sought, but without success, to enforce the militia 
laws of Virginia in the county of Westmore- 
land, and to secure the country around Pitts- 
burgh for the province of Lord Dunmore. But 
the conquest of the back-lands was soon effected 
by Virginia, and possession made her title good. 
Conquest and possession became accomplished 
facts, and against such there is no law. 

By Act of Parliament, in 1774, the Crown lands 
north-west of the Ohio were annexed to the royal 
province of Quebec. It was the so-called Quebec 
Bill,^ which was referred to in the Declaration of 
Independence as one of "their acts of pretended 
legislation." The King was denounced "for abol- 
ishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
boring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries." All 
the American colonies felt themselves more or less 
aggrieved by the Quebec Bill, for lands which had 
been rescued from the French by the united eflfbrts 
of Great Britain and America were now severed 

1 This document is reprinted in the Report of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity on the Boundaries of the State of New York, pp. 90-92. 
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from their natural connection with the settlements 
of the sea-board, and formed into a vast inland 
province, like the ancient Louisiana of France. 
French law, moreover, was revived at Quebec 
and absolute rule seemed everywhere imminent. 
But the Declaration of Independence changed 
the relations of things. It was the general opinion 
in America, that " the Crown lands " were insepa- 
rable from colonial interests, and, that in case the 
war should be brought to a successful issue, those 
States having a legal title to the western country 
could assert jurisdiction over the territory which 
fell within their respective limits. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, Virginia had annexed 
the " County of Kentucky " to the Old Dominion, 
and, in 1778, after the capture of the military 
posts in the north-west by Colonel George Rogers 
Clarke,* in a secret expedition undertaken by Vir- 
ginia at her own expense, that enterprising State 
proceeded to annex the lands beyond the Ohio, 
under the name of the County of Illinois. The 
military claims of Virginia were certainly very 
strong, but it was felt by the smaller States that 
an equitable consideration for the services of other 
colonies in defending the back country from the 
French, ought to induce Virginia to dispose of a 

1 For Clarke's own account of the Expedition, see Perkins' Annals of 
the West, (Cincinnati, 1846,) pp. 204-210 Clarke's commission from 
Patrick Henry, then Governor of Virginia, may be found in Perkins, 
p. 184. 
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portion of her western territory for the common 
good. 

It is easy now to conceive how royal grants 
to Massachusetts and Connecticut of lands stretch- 
ing from ocean to ocean, must have conflicted 
with the charter-claims and military title of Vir- 
ginia to the great north-west. We have seen 
that Virginia's charter could be extended over 
the entire region beyond the Ohio. It is not 
necessary to quote the original charters^ of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, for, told in brief, the 
former's claim embraced the lands which now lie 
in southern Michigan and Wisconsin, or, in other 
words, the region comprehended by the extension 
westward of her present southern boundary and 
of her ancient northern limit,^ which was "the 
latitude of a league north of the inflow of Lake 
Winnipiseogee in New Hampshire." The western 
claims of Connecticut covered portions of. Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 



iThe claims of Massachusetts were based upon the charter granted 
by William and Mary, in lG9l,and those of Connecticut upon the charter 
granted by Charles II. in 1662. Those documents may be found in the 
Laws of the United States respecting the Public Lands, pp. 78, 80. 

2 This statement is from Walker^s Statistical Atlas of the United 
States, (Areas and Political Divisions, compiled by Mr. Stocking of the 
Patent Office.) The text of the original charter, although somewhat 
obscure, seems to imply that the northern limit of Massachusetts was 
three miles north of the head of the Merrimac river. Probably Mr. 
Stocking has some other source of information, for his work throughout 
is extremely well-done, being the most reliable and concise exposition we 
have seen of that complicated subject, the land cessions. 
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The chartered rights of New York were based 
upon the grant of 1664 to James, Duke of York, 
by his brother Charles II.* By an agreement 
originally made in 1683, the boundary between 
Connecticut and New York was fixed at a line 
twenty miles distant from the Hudson river. 
Massachusetts agreed, in 1773, to a continuation 
of the same line for her western limit.^ 

The extension of charter-boundaries over the 
far-west by Massachusetts and Connecticut, led 
to no trespass on the intervening cAarfer-claims 
of New York. Connecticut fell into a serious con- 
troversy, however, with Pennsylvania, in regard 
to the possession of certain lands in the northern 
part of the latter State, but the dispute, when 
brought before a court appointed by Congress, 
was finally decided in favor of Pennsylvania. 
But in the western country, Massachusetts and 
Corvnecticut^ were determined to assert their char- 
tered rights against Virginia and the treaty-claimQ 
of New York, for, by virtue of various treaties 
with the Six Nations and allies, the latter State 
was asserting jurisdiction over the entire region 

iSee Report of the Regents of the University on the Boundaries of 
the State of New York, p. 11. 

2 See above Report, pp. 58, 212. 

3 January 8, 1783. See Journals of Congress, IV., p. 129, for these 
proceedings, which are important, as illustrating the position of the old 
Congress in arbitration. 

4 See Plea in Vindication of the Connecticut Title to contested lands 
west of New York. By Benjamin Trumbull, Now Uaven, 1774. 
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between Lake Erie and the Cumberland moun- 
tains, or, in other words, Ohio and a portion of 
Kentucky.^ These claims were strengthened by 
the following facts: First, that the chartered 
rights of New York were merged in the Crown 
by the accession to the throne, in 1685, of the 
Duke of York as James II. ; again, that the Six 
Nations and tributaries had put themselves under 
the protection of England, and that they had 
always been treated by the Crown as appendant 
to the government of New York; moreover, in 
the third place, the citizens of that State had 
borne the burden of protecting these Indians for 
over a hundred years .^ New York was the great 
rival of Virginia in the strength and magnitude 
of her western claims. In fact, the chief interest 
of the great land-controversy turns upon the rival 
offers made to Congress by the two States at the 
instance of Maryland. • 

We have now in our mind's eye the conflict- 
ing claims of Virginia, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and New York to that vast region beyond 
the Ohio. We shall now consider, for a second 
topic, the process by which these various land- 
claims were placed upon a national basis, or, 
more specifically. 



iSee Journalfl of Congress, IV, p. 21. Franklin's Works, IV., 
824-879. 

2 Journals of Congress, IV., p. 22. 
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II. The Influence of Maryland in Securing 
A General Cession of Western Territory 
FOR THE Public Good. 

The immense importance of the region north- 
west of the Ohio as a source of national revenue, 
when the tide of emigration should set in, was 
recognized as early as 1776. Silas Deane, the 
agent whom the Continental Congress had sent 
to France, addressed a communication^ to the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence, calling the 
attention of Congress to that triangular region 
described in general, by the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
and the parallel of Fort Detroit. "These three 
lines," he says, "of near one thousand miles each, 
include an immense territory, in a fine climate, 
well watered, and, by accounts, exceedingly fertile. 
To this I ask your attention, as a resource amply 
adequate, under proper regulations, for defraying 
the whole expense of the war." 

The first move that was ever made in Congress 
towards the assertion of national sovereignty over 
this western country, was made by Maryland. On 
the 15th of October, 1777, exactly one month 
before the Articles of Confederation were pro- 
posed to the Legislatures for ratification, it was 
moved " that the United States in Congress assem- 

1 Diplomatic Correspondence, edited by Sparks, I., p. 79. 
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bled, shall have the sole and exclusive right and 
power to ascertain and fix the western boundary 
of such States as claim to the Mississippi or South 
Sea, and lay out the land beyond the boundary, so 
ascertained, into separate and independent States, 
from time to time, as the numbers and circum- 
stances of the people may require."* Only Mary- 
land voted in the affirmative. But in this motion 
was suggested that idea of political expansion 
under the sovereign control of Congress, which 
ultimately prevailed and constituted, upon grounds 
of necessity, a truly National Republic. Not only 
the suggestion of a firm and lasting union upon 
the basis of a territorial commonwealth, but the 
chief infliuence in founding such a union, must be 
ascribed to Maryland. And yet, strange to say, 
this priority of suggestion has never been noticed, 
and, stranger still, the constitutional importance 
to this country of Maryland's subsequent opposi- 
tion to the land-claims has wholly escaped atten- 
tion. 

The original proposition that Congress should 
exercise sovereign power over the western country 
was a pioneer thought, or, as the Germans say, a 
hahnhrechende Idee. We have discovered by a 
careful examination of the Journals of the Old 
Congress, that Maryland was not only the first, 
but for a long time the only State, to advocate 

1 Journuls of Congress, II , p. 290. 
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national jurisdiction over the western lands. The 
opposition to the establishment of a public domain, 
under the sovereign control of Congress was so 
great, at the outset, that the States possessing 
land claims succeeded, a few days after Mary- 
land's motion, in adding a clause to the Ninth 
Article of the Confederation, to the effect that no 
State should be deprived of territory for the benefit 
of the United States.^ In the remonstrances to 
this grasping policy of the larger States, by Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and Delaware, we shall find 
that there was no thought of investing Congress 
with the rights of sovereignty over the Crown 
lands. What these States desired was either a 
share in the revenues arising from the western 
country, or, that the funds accruing from the sale 
of western lands should be applied towards defray- 
ing the expenses of the war. But of the western 
lands as the basis of republican expansion under 
the national jurisdiction of Congress, these States 
seemed to have no conception whatever. Rhode 
Island, in a proposed amendment to the Articles 
of Confederation, expressly declared that all lands 
within those States, the property of which before 
the war was vested in the Crown of Great Britain, 
should be disposed of for the benefit of the whole 
confederacy, ^ reserving, however, to the States 

1 October 27, 1777. Sec Journals of Congress, II., 304. 
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within whose limits such Crown lands may be, 
the entire and complete jurisdiction thereof."^ 

New Jersey, in her remonstrance to the Ninth 
Article, while demanding that the Crown lands 
should be sold by Congress for defraying the 
expenses of the war, admits that, "The jurisdic- 
tion ought, in every instance, to belong to the 
respective States within the charter or determined 
limits of which such lands may be seated."* Dela- 
ware also had a keen sense of the common inter- 
est of all the States in the sale of the unoccupied 
western lands, but of that interest as the basis 
of a truly national commonwealth, she seems to 
have had no appreciation whatever.' The credit of 
suggesting and successfully urging in Congress, 
that policy which has made this country a great 
national commonwealth, composed of "free, con- 
venient, and independent governments," bound 
together by ties of permanent territorial interests, 
the credit of originating this policy belongs to 
Maryland, and to her alone. Absolutely nothing 
had been effected by Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Delaware, before they ratified the Articles, 
towards breaking down the selfish claims of the 
larger States and placing the Confederation upon 
a national basis. Delaware, the last of all the 



1 Journals of Congress, II., p. 601. 

2 Journals of Congress, II., p. 605. 

3 Journals of Congress, III., pp. 201i 
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States, except Maryland, to ratify the Articles, 
acceded to the latter, February 22, 1779, under a 
mild protest, which Congress allowed to be placed 
on file, "provided," as was said, "it should never 
be considered as admitting any claim."* Mary- 
land was left to fight out the battle alone, and 
with what success we shall shortly see. 

The "Instructions" of Maryland to her dele- 
gates, which were read in Congress, May 21, 
1779, after the accession of Delaware, as above 
stated, forbidding them to ratify the Articles of 
Confederation before the land-claims had been 
placed upon a diflFerent basis, must be regarded as 
one of the most important documents in our early 
constitutional history, for it marks the point of 
departure for those congressional enactments of 
the 6th of September and 10th of October, 1780, 
which were followed by such vital results for the 
constitutional as well as the material development 
of this country. From the effect of these instruc- 
tions upon the acts and policy of Congress, we 
shall be able to trace out, from documentary evi- 
dence, that line of events which led to the great 
land-cessions of Virginia and New York, and to 
the Ordinance of 1784 for the government of the 
ceded territory, which Ordinance was termed "a 
charter of compact," the articles of which should 
stand as "fundamental constitutions" between the 

1 Journals of Congress, III., p. 209. 
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thirteen original States and each of the new States 
therein described. The following brief citations 
from the original document will suffice to convey 
its tenor and spirit, and to indicate the attitude of 
Maryland towards the Confederation :^ 

"Although the pressure of immediate calami- 
ties, the dread of their continuance from the 
appearance of disunion, and some other peculiar 
circumstances, may have induced some States to 
accede to the present confederation, contrary to 
their own interests and judgments, it requires no 
great share of foresight to predict that when 
those causes cease to operate, the States which 
have thus acceded to the confederation will con- 
sider it no longer binding, and will eagerly 
embrace the first occasion of asserting their just 
rights and securing their independence. Is it 
possible that those States, who are ambitiously 
grasping at territories, to which, in our judg- 
ment, they have not the least shadow of exclusive 
right, will use with greater moderation the increase 
of wealth and power derived from those territo- 
ries, when acquired, than what they have dis- 
played in their endeavors to acquire them ? We 

think not Suppose, for instance, Virginia, 

indisputably possessed of the extensive and fertile 
country to which she has set up a claim, what 
would be the probable consequences to Mary- 

1 Journals of Congross, III., p. 281. 
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land? .... Virginia, by selling on the most 
moderate terms, a small proportion of the lands 
in question, would draw into her treasury vast 
sums of money and .... would be enabled 
to lessen her taxes: lands comparatively cheap 
and taxes comparatively low, with the lands 
and taxes of an adjacent State, would quickly 
drain the State thus disadvantageously circum- 
stanced, of its most useful inhabitants, its wealth ; 
and its consequence, in the scale of the confede- 
rated States, would sink of course. A claim so 
injurious to more than one-half, if not the whole 
of the United States, ought to be supported by 
the clearest evidence of the right. Yet what evi- 
dences of that right have been produced? .... 
We are convinced, policy and justice require that 
a country unsettled at the commencement of this 
war, claimed by the British crown, and ceded to 
it by the treaty of Paris, if wrested from the com- 
mon enemy by the blood and treasure of the 
thirteen States, should be considered as a common 
property, subject to be parcelled out by Congress into 
free^ convenient and independent governments^ in such 
manner and at such times as the wisdom of that 

assembly shall hereafter direct 

"We have spoken with freedom, as becomes 
freemen, and we sincerely wish that these our 
representations may make such an impression on 
that assembly [Congress] as to induce them to 
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make such addition to the articles of confedera- 
tion as may bring about a permanent union/' ^ 

In connection with the above Instructions, which 
were passed by the Maryland legislature as early 
as December 15, 1778, was sent another docu- 
ment, bearing the same date, which was called a 
Declaration. The design was, as we know from 
the Instructions themselves, to bring the Declara- 
tion before Congress at once, to have it printed 
and generally distributed among the delegates of 
the other States. The Instructions were to be 
read, in the presence of Congress, at some later 
period, and formally entered upon the journals of 
that body. We find that the Declaration was 
really brought forward, by the Maryland dele- 
gates, on the sixth of January, 1779, but the con- 
sideration of the same was postponed, and the 
document itself does not appear in the journals. 
In Hening's Statutes of Virginia, however, among 
the papers relating to the Cession of North- 
western Territory, this Declaration is to be found, 
side by side with the Maryland Instructions, and 
both immediately preceding the so-called "Vir- 
ginia Remonstrance," dated December 14, 1779, 
and an act of the New York legislature, of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1780, called "An act to facilitate the 
completion of the articles of confederation and 

1 The whole of this important and interesting document is giveh in the 
Appendix to this paper. 
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perpetual union, among the United States of 
America."^ As the latter documents reveal the 
first practical results of Maryland's policy in 
opposing the land-claims, it is necessary to inves- 
tigate their origin. 

In May, 1779, the same month, it will be 
remembered, that the Maryland Instructions were 
read before Congress, the Virginia legislature 
passed an act for establishing a Land Office and 
for ascertaining the terms upon which land-grants 
should be issued.* It was declared that vacant 
western territory, belonging to Virginia, should 
be sold at the rate of forty pounds for every 
hundred acres. In another act, passed about the 
same time, the patents issued to officers and sol- 
diers, under the proclamation of 1763, by any 
royal governor of Virginia, were declared valid, 
but all unpatented surveys were to be held null 
and void; except in the case of settlers actually 
occupying lands to which no person had a legal 
title. Such settlers were to be allowed four hun- 
dred acres, on the condition of entering their 
claims at the Land Office. By such measures was 
Virginia proceeding to dispose of the western 
lands, to which Maryland had set up a claim in 
the interest of the United States. But Virginia 
was trespassing on the legal rights of the great 

iHening, Virginia Statutes at Large, X , pp. 649-61. 
2Hening, Virginia Statutes at Large, X., pp. 50-G5. 
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land-companies, particularly upon the claims of 
the Vandalia to Walpole's Grant, which we have 
previously described. On the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1779, a memorial was read to Congress, 
in behalf of the interests of Thomas Walpole and 
his associates. This memorial was referred to a 
committee on the eighth of October, and the favor- 
able report which was subsequently made upon 
the claims of American members of the Van- 
dalia Company has already been mentioned.^ 
But, on the thirtieth of October, long before 
this committee had reported, the following re- 
solution was introduced by Mr. William Fdca^ 
of Maryland^ and seconded hy his collea^ffue^ Mr. 
George Plater: 

"Whereas, the appropriation of vacant lands 
by the several states during the continuance of 
the war will, in the opinion of Congress, be 
attended with great mischiefs ; therefore. 

Resolved^ That it be earnestly recommended to 
the State of Virginia, to re-consider their late act 
of assembly for opening their land-office ; and that 
it be recommended to the said state, and all other 
states similarly circumstanced, to forbear settling 
or issuing warrants for unappropriated lands, or 
granting the same during the continuance of the 
present war."^ 

iSeep. 17. 

2 Journals of Congrcs8| III , p. 881. 
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This resolution was adopted, only Virginia and 
North Carolina voting in the negative. The New 
York delegates were divided. 

These steps bring us to the famous Remon- 
strance, which was addressed "by the General 
Assembly of Virginia to the delegates of the 
United American States in Congress assembled." 
The connecting link between the Maryland In- 
structions and Virginia's Remonstrance, is sup- 
plied by the above Resolution of Mr. Paca. Vir- 
ginia protests against the idea of Congress exercis- 
ing jwmrficft'on, or any right of adjudication concern- 
ing the petitions of the Vandalia or Indiana land- 
companies, or upon "any other matter ^^^ subversive 
of the internal policy of Virginia or any of the 
United States. But in this Remonstrance, Vir- 
ginia declares herself " ready to listen to any just 
and reasonable propositions for removing the 
ostensible causes of delay to the complete ratifica- 
tion of the confederation."^ The word ostensible 
is italicized in the original document and refers, 
of course, to Maryland, for this State was now 
the only one which had not ratified the Articles. 
Manifestly, the influence of Maryland was, at last, 
beginning to tell. It was the sturdy opposition of 
this State to the grasping^ claims of Virginia and 

iHening, Virginia Statutes at Large, X., pp. 867-69. 

2 Virginians who object to this phrase are referred to the Writings of 
Washington^ IX., p. 83, where, in a letter to Jefferson, he says: *' I am 
not leu in sentiment with you respecting the impolicy of this State's 
grcuping at more territory than they are competent to the governmont of.*' 
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the larger States, which first awakened a readiness 
for compromise in the matter of land-claims. 
Hening says Maryland ^^ insisted that the States, 
claiming these western territories, should bring 
them into the common stock, for the benefit of 
the whole Union." ^ Howison, the most recent 
historian of Virginia, declares, that "Maryland 
was inflexible and refused to become a party [to 
the Confederation] until the claims of the States 
should be on a satisfactory basis." ^ 

The readiness of Virginia to do something to 
remove the ^^ ostensible caitse^^ of delay on Mary- 
land's part, indicates that her land-claims w^ere 
becoming less positive. But the act of the legis- 
lature of New York "to facilitate the completion 
of the Articles of Confederation," shows most 
decidedly that Maryland's cause was prevailing. 
The historic connection of this measure with the 
influence of Maryland delegates in Congress has 
never been shown, but from materials now acces- 
sible in a letter of General Schuyler, first published 
in 1873, in the Report of the Regents of the Univ- 
ersity on the Boundaries of the State of New York, 
we think this connection may fairly be demon- 
strated. General Schuyler was delegate to Con- 
gress from New York in 1779. On the 
twenty-ninth of January, 1780, he addressed a 

1 Hening, Virginia Statutes at Large, X., p. 648. 

2 Howiaon, History of Virginia, II., p. 286. 
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letter from Albany, to the New York legislature, 
which gives us the key to their act of the 
nineteenth of February. General Schuyler had 
been advocating in Congress a treaty with the 
Cayuga Indians. " Whilst the report of the com- 
mittee on the business I have alluded to," he 
says, "was under consideration, a member moved, 
in substance, that the Commissioners for Indian 
Affairs in the Northern Department should require 
from the Indians of the Six Nations, as a prelimi- 
nary Article, a cession of part of their country, 
and that the territory so to be ceded should be 
for the benefit of the United States in general 
and grantable by Congress." The first question 
is, who was this member? The policy recom- 
mended in the above motion is very suggestive 
of some Maryland delegate. On referring to the 
Journals of Congress for the above discussion, we 
find two motions on the subject mentioned by 
General Schuyler; the first was made by Mr. 
Forbes of Maryland and seconded by Mr. Houston 
of New Jersey ; the other was made by Mr. Mar- 
chant of Rhode Island and seconded by Mr. Forbes. 
Both motions were defeated, but that which 
alarmed General Schuyler and of which he 
thought it necessary to unburden himself to his 
constituents, was simply this : " we had a few days 
after," he says, " a convincing proof that an idea 
prevailed that this and some other States ought 
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to be divested of part of their territory for the 
benefit of the United States, when a inemher 
afforded us the perusal of a resolution, for which 
he intended, to move the House, purporting that 
all the lands within the limits of any of the 
United States, heretofore grantable by the king 
of Great Britain whilst these States (then Colo- 
nies) were in the dominion of that prince, and 
which had not been granted to individuals, should 
be considered as the joint property of the United 
States and disposed of by Congress for the benefit 
of the whole Confederacy." We have searched in 
vain for the above resolution in the Journals of 
Congress, although, from internal evidence, there 
is little doubt but that it came from the same 
source as the original motion, which so alarmed 
General Schuvler. 

The chief importance which this letter to the 
Xew York legislature has for us, in this connec- 
tion, is the revelation it affords of the growing 
influence of the Maryland policy in Congress. 
General Schuyler confesses that the opposition to 
the original motion [of Mr. Forbes] was chiefly 
based upon the inexpediency of such an assertion 
of Congressional authority while endeavoring to 
secure a reconciliation with the Indians. In pri- 
vate conversation, the General had ascertained 
that certain gentlemen, who represented States in 
the same circumstances as New York in the 
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matter of land-claims, were inclined to support 
the resolution in its new form. It was urged by 
the friends of the proposed resolution, that a 
reasonable limitation of the land-claims would 
prevent controversy " and remove the obstacle which 
prevented the completion of the Confederation.^^ Gen- 
eral Schuyler says he endeavored, with great 
discretion, to ascertain the idea of the advocates 
of this measure as to what would constitute a 
reasonable» limitation of the claims. " This they 
gave," he says, "by exhibiting a map of the 
country, on which they drew a line from the 
north-west corner of Pennsylvania (which in that 
map was laid down as on Lake Erie) through the 
strait that leads to Ontario and through that Lake 
and down the St. Lawrence to the forty-fifth 
degree of latitude, for the bounds of the State 
in that quarter. Virginia, the two Carolinas, and 
Georgia, they proposed to restrict by the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, or at farthest by the Ohio, to 
where that river enters the Mississippi and by the 
latter river to the south bounds of Georgia — That 
all the Territory to the west of these limits should 
become the property of the Confederacy. We 
foimd this matter had been in contemplation some 
time, the delegates from North Carolina having 
then already requested instructions from their 
constituents on the subject, and my colleagues 
were in sentiment with me that it should be hum- 
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bly submitted to the Legislature, if it would not 
be proper to communicate their pleasure in the 
premises by way of instruction to their servants 
in Congress." Such were the appeals of congress- 
men to their constituents before national interests 
were fully recognized and before National Gov- 
ernment was developed from grounds of necessity. 
But this letter clearly indicates the influence of 
the Maryland idea and the growth of a truly 
national sentiment in Congress, which was destined 
to find expression in that famous resolution of 
the sixth of September, 1780, wherein a general 
land-cession was first recommended to the States 
holding title to western territory. 

It will be seen upon examination of the proceed- 
ings of the New York legislature,^ that this letter 
from General Schuyler was the immediate occasion 
of the passage of an act by the Senate and 
Assembly of that State, called " An act to facilitate 
the completion of the articles of confederation 
and perpetual union among the United States of 
America." In this act, which was passed the 
nineteenth of February, 1780, New York author- 
ized her delegates in Congress to make either an 
unreserved or a limited cession of her western 
lands according as these delegates should deem it 



1 Reprinted in full in the Report of the Regents of the University on 
the Boundaries of the State of New York, pp. 141-149. For the act 
itself see Journals of Congress, III., p. 682. 
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expedient. This act was read in Congress on the 
seventh of March. 

On the sixth of September, 1780, a memorable 
date in the history of the land-question, a report 
was made on the Maryland Instructions, the Vir- 
ginia Remonstrance, and the above Act of the New 
York legislature. Although this report did not 
recommend an examination of the points at issue 
between Maryland and Virginia, it did recommend 
a liberal cession of western lands by all states 
which laid claim to such possessions. " It appears 
more advisable," said the committee, "to press 
upon those states which can remove the embarrass- 
ments respecting the western country, a liberal 
surrender of a portion of their territorial claims, 
since they cannot be preserved entire without 
endangering the stability of the general confed- 
eracy; to remind them how indispensably neces- 
sary it is to establish the federal union on a fixed and 
permanent basisj and on principles acceptable to all 
its respective members; how essential to public 
credit and confidence, to the support of our army, 
to our tranquility at home, our reputation abroad, 
to our very existence as a free, sovereign and 
independent people ; that they are fully persuaded 
the wisdom of the respective legislatures will lead 
them to a full and impartial consideration of a 
subject so interesting to the United States, and 
so necessary to the happy establishment of the federal 
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union; that they are confirmed in these expecta- 
tions by a review of the before-mentioned act of 
the legislature of New York, submitted to their 
consideration ; that this act is expressly calculated 
to accelerate the Federal alliance, by removing, 
as far as depends on that state, the impediment 
arising from the western country, and for that 
purpose to yield up a portion of territorial claim 
for the general benefit; Whereupon 

Resolved^ That copies of the several papers 
referred to the committee be transmitted, with a 
copy of the report, to the legislatures of the 
several states, and that it be earnestly recom- 
mended to those states, who have claims to the 
western country, to pass such laws, and give their 
delegates in Congress such powers as may eflfec- 
tually remove the only obstacle to a final ratification 
of the articles of confederation ; and that the Ugis- 
lature of Maryland be earnestly requested to autliorize 
their delegates in Congress to subscribe the said 
articles y^ 

But Maryland awaited some definite proposals 
from Virginia and the other states which laid 
claim to the western lands. Madison, in a letter 
of September 12, 1780, remarks with great sig- 
nificance, "As these exclusive claims formed the 
only obstacle with Maryland, there is no doubt 
that a compliance with this recommendation [of 

1 Journala of Congress, III., p. 516. 
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Congress] will bring her into the Confederation."* 
Connecticut^ soon offered a cession of western 
lands, provided that she might retain the juris- 
diction. It is a remarkable fact that, at this 
period, Alexander Hamilton should have favored 
such a reservation by states ceding lands to the 
Confederation. In his proposals for constitutional 
reform, in a letter to James Duane, of New York, 
dated September 3, 1780, he says that Congress 
should be invested with the whole or a portion of 
the western lands as a basis of future revenue, 
" resermng the jurisdiction to tlie States by whom they 
are granted?'' 

But the original idea of Maryland that the 
western country should " be parcelled out by Con- 
gress into free, convenient, and independent gov- 
ernments," was destined to prevail. On the tenth 

1 MadUon Papers, p. 50. 

2 This offer tras made October 10, 1780. The terms of the legislative 
Act show conclusively that the Maryland Instructions were exercising 
tbeir influence upon the country. ** This Assembly taking into their 
consideration a Kesolution of Congress of the 6th of September last, 
recommending to the several States which have vacant unappropriated 
Lands, lying within the Limits of their respective Charters and Claims, 
to adopt measures which may effeeiually remove the obatacte that prevents 
the ratification of the Articles of confederation ^ together with the Papers 
from the States of New York, Maryland and Virginia, which accom- 
panied the same, and being anxious for the accomplishment of an event 
most desirable and important to the Liberty and Independence of this 
rising Kmpire, will do everything in their power to facilitate the same 
notwithstanding the objections which they have to several parts of it. 
Revilted^ etc, 

MS. Laws of Conn. First printed in Report of the Regents of the 
Univerfeity on the Boundaries of the State of ^'ew York, p. 167 (1878.) 

3 Works of Hamilton, I., p. 157. 
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of October, it was resolved by Congress that those 
— lands which should be ceded in accordance with 

the recommendation of the sixth of September, 

— should not only be disposed of for the benefit of 
— the Confederation, but should be formed into 
* — distinct republican states, which should become 
- m embers of the federal union and have the same 
ights of sovereignty as the other states.^ It was 
added, probably as an inducement to Virginia 
to cede her western lands, that Congress would 
reimburse any particular state for expenses 
incurred, since the commencement of the war, in 
subduing or defending any part of the western 
territory. The expedition of George Rogers 
Clarke, for the reduction of the north-western 
posts, had been undertaken by Virginia without 
aid from Congress or from the Continental army, 
and this fact had been urged by Virginia as a 
crowning title to the lands north-west of the Ohio. 
But Virginia seems to have acted upon the above 
recommendation of Congress, for by her act^ of the 
second of January, 1781, she oflTered to cede to the 
Confederation complete jurisdiction over all lands 
north-west of the Ohio on certain conditions, the 
first of which, in regard to the disposition of 
territory and the formation of distinct republican 



1 Journals of Congress, III., p. 586. 

2Hening, Virginia Statutes at Large, X., p. 664, or Journals of 
Congress, IV., p. 265. 
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states, was taken almost verbatim from the above 
resolutions of Congress. 

Howison, the historian of Virginia, admits that 
"this cession was made with the immediate 
design of inducing all the states to become parties 
to the Confederation " and " the effect of Virginia's 
offer," he asserts, "was in accordance with the 
hopes of its advocates, for Maryland became a 
party to the Confederation."^ If a desire to 
facilitate the completion of the union was indeed 
the motive of the proposed land cessions by New 
York and Virginia, as the language of their legis- 
lative acts certainly justifies us in supposing, then 
alone the attitude of Maryland towards the Con- 
federation must be regarded as a sufficient occasion 
for their action, for Maryland was the only state 
which had not ratified the Articles. The key- 
stone to the old Confederation was not laid until 
Maryland had virtually effected her object and 
secured the offer of land cessions to the United 
States from Virginia, as well as from New York 
and Connecticut. As Hildreth says of Maryland, 
"she made a determined stand, steadily refusing 
her assent to the Confederation, without some 
guarantee that the equitable right of the union to 
these western regions should be respected."* 



1 Howison, History of Virginia, II., p. 282. 

2 Hildreth, History of the United States, III., p. 899. 
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We may doubt, however whether the action of 
Virginia, independent of the previous oflFer by 
New York, would have been suflScient to persuade 
Maryland to join the Confederation, for Virginia 
had attached such obnoxious conditions^ to her 
proposed cession, that Congress as well as Mary- 
land were dissatisfied with the same. Virginia 
demanded, among other things, that Congress 
should guarantee to her the undisturbed pos- 
session of all lands south-east of the Ohio and 
that claims of other parties to the north-west 
territory should be annulled as infringing upon 
the chartered rights of Virginia, for, in making 
the proposed cession, Virginia evidently desired 
to put the Confederation under as heavy an 
obligation as possible. These conditions which 
Congress pronounced "incompatible with the 
honor, interests and peace of the United States,"^ 
led to an encouragement of the New York offer, 
which was formally made in Congress, March 1, 
1781. On that very day, Maryland ratified the 
Articles and the first legal union of the United 
States was complete. The coincidence in dates is 
too striking to admit of any other explanation 
than that Maryland and New York were acting 
with a mutual understanding. An act authorizing 
the delegates from Maryland to subscribe to the 

1 Journals of Congress, IV , p. 266. 

2 Journals of Congress, IV., p. 22. 
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Articles had been read in Congress on the twelfth 
of February. This act had been passed by the 
legislature of that state ten days^ before indicating 
that the Virginia offer, of January 2, had not been 
wholly without influence upon Maryland, although 
her delegates appear to have delayed signing the 
Articles until the New York offer had been fully 
secured and the land question had been placed 
upon a national basis. That Maryland was dis- 
satisfied with the partial and illiberal cession by 
Virginia is evident from the closing paragraph of 
the above mentioned act of her legislature. "It 
is hereby declared, that, by acceding to the said 
Confederation, this State doth not relinquish, or 
intend to relinquish any right or interest she hath, 
with the other united or confederated states, to 
the back country ; but claims the same as fully as 
was done by the legislature of this state, in their 
declaration which stands entered on the Journals 
of Congress." Maryland furthermore declared 
that no Article of the Confederation could or 
ought to bind her or any other state to guarantee 
jurisdiction over the back lands to any individual 
member of the confederacy.^ 

The offer of Virginia, reserving to herself juris- 
diction over the County of Kentucky; the offer 



1 February 2, 1781. Journals of Congress, III., pp. 676-7. 

2 The Act of the Maryland Legislature authorizing their delegates to 
subscribe to the Articles of Confederation is re-printed in our Appendix. 
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of Connecticut, withholding jurisdiction over all 
her back lands; and the oflfer of New York, 
untrammeled by burdensome conditions and con- 
ferring upon Congress complete jurisdiction over 
her entire western territory, these three offers were 
now prominently before the country. The com- 
pletion of the union by Maryland had occasioned 
great rejoicing throughout the states and public 
sentiment was fast ripening for a truly national 
policy with reference to the disposal of the western 
lands. If we examine the Madison Papers and 
the Journals of Congress from this time onward 
to 1783 we shall find that congressional politics 
seem to turn upon three questions, (1,) finance, (2,) 
the disposal of the western lands, and (3,) the 
admission of Vermont into the union. We shall 
find that the question of providing for the public 
debt was inseparably connected with the sale of 
the western lands, and that the real reason why 
Vermont was excluded from the union until 1791, 
is to be sought for in the influence which the New 
York land cession exerted upon party feeling in 
Congress. These matters cannot be traced out 
here and we must briefly pass over the acceptance 
of the New York and Virginia cessions, which 
occasioned so much debate and controversy 
between the years 1781 and 1783. 

A committee that had been appointed by Con- 
gress to inquire into the claims of the different 
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states and land companies, reported May 1, 1782, 
in favor of accepting the offer of New York, which 
had been made ten months before, on the very day 
Maryland had formally acceded to the Confedera- 
tion. One of the chief reasons assigned by the 
above committee, why the offer of New York 
should be preferred to that of Virginia, was that 
Congress, by accepting the New York cession, 
would acquire jurisdiction^ over the whole western 
territory belonging to the Six Nations and their 
allies, whose lands, as we have seen, extended 
from Lake Erie to the Cumberland Mountains, 
thus covering the lands south-east of the Ohio, 
which Virginia desired to retain within her own 
jurisdiction. On the twenty-ninth of October, 
1782, Mr. Daniel Carroll, of Maryland, moved that 
Congress accept the right, title, jurisdiction, and 
claim of New York, as ceded by the agents of that 
state on the first of March, 1781. By the adoption 
of this motion, it was supposed that the offers of 
Connecticut and Virginia had received a decided 
rebuff, but, in the end, it was found necessary to 
conciliate Virginia, before proceeding to dispose 
of the western lands. On the thirteenth day of 
September, 1783, it was voted by Congress to 
accept the cession offered by Virginia, of the 
territory north-west of the Ohio, provided that 
state would waive the obnoxions conditions con- 

1 Journali of Gongresg, IV, p. 22. 
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cerning the guaranty of Virginia's boundary, and 
the annulling of all other titles to the north-west 
territory. Virginia modified her conditions as 
requested, and on the twentieth of October, 1783,* 
empowered her delegates in Congress to make the 
cession, which was done by Thomas JeflFerson, and 
others, March 1, 1784, just three years after the 
accession of Maryland to the Confederation. 

Massachusetts ceded her western lands, together 
with jurisdiction over the same, April 19, 1785, 
and Connecticut followed Sept. 14, 1786, reserving, 
however, certain lands south of Lake Erie for edu- 
cational and other purposes. This was the so- 
called "Connecticut Reserve," a tract nearly as 
large as the present State of Connecticut. Wash- 
ington strongly condemned this compromise^ and 
Mr. Grayson said it was a clear loss to the United 
States of about six million acres already ceded 
by Virginia and New York. Connecticut granted 
five hundred thousand acres of this Reserve to 
certain of her citizens, whose property had been 
burned or destroyed during the Revolution and 
the lands thus granted were known as the Fire 
Lands. The remainder of the Reserve was sold 
in 1795 for $1,200,000, which sum has been used 
for schools and colleges. Jurisdiction over this 
tract was finally ceded to Congress, May 30, 1800, 

iSee Hening's Statutes, XT.» pp. 826-28. 
2 Writingg oi Wasbingt9P, IX., p. 178. 
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and thus, at the close of the century, the accession 
of north-west territory was complete.^ 

We have thus traced the process by which the 
great land cessions were effected and have seen that 
it was primarily the opposition of Maryland to the 
grasping claims of Virginia, which put the train 
of compromise and land cessions in motion. We 
have seen that New York first offered to cede her 
western territory in order "to facilitate the com- 
pletion of the Articles of Confederation," and, that 
on the very day her offer was formally made in 
Congress, Maryland laid the key-stone of the Con- 
federation and, as we shall attempt to show, of the 
American Union. We come now to the third 
and last topic of our research, viz : 



1 For deed of cession, see Land Laws of the United States, p. 107. 
Hon. James A. Garfield's paper on the ** Discovery and Ownership of the 
Korth-western Territory, and Settlement of the Western Reserve," con- 
tains some valuable matter. It is No. 20 of the publictttions of the 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society, 1874. 

Although, in this paper, we are chiefly concerned with the Accession 
of the North-west Territory, we have thought it not improper to append 
the dates of those land cessions which were immediately occasioned by 
the above, and of those later accessions, by purchase or conquest, which 
have more than doubled our National Domain : 

South Carolina Cession, 1787 

North Carolina «< 1790 

Georgia <* 1802 

Louisiana Purchase, 1808 

Spanish Cession of Florida, .... 1819 

Texas Annexation, 1846 

Virst Mexican Cession, 1848 

Texas Cession, 1850 

Second Mexican Cession, or the Gadsden Purchase, 1868 

Alaska, 1867 

8 
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III. The Origin of our Territorial Govern- 
ment AND THE TRUE BaSIS OF NATIONAL SOV- 
EREIGNTY. 

We have seen that Maryland first suggested 
the idea of investing Congress with complete 
sovereignty over the western country, and that 
it was primarily through her influence that the 
land cessions were eflfected. The constitutional 
importance of this acquisition of territory by 
the Confederation has never been brought out in 
its true light and proper historic connections. 
Writers have told us, indeed, how a meeting of 
commissioners from Maryland and Virginia at 
Alexandria, in 1785, to discuss and concert uni- 
form commercial regulations for these two states, 
was the original point of departure which led to 
the Annapolis and Philadelphia Conventions, and 
hence to the adoption of the present constitution, 
but no investigator appears to have discovered 
the intimate connection between the Virginia land 
cession of 1784, which we have just noticed, and 
this friendly conference between Maryland and 
Virginia, from which such great events are said to 
flow. What light, for example, is thrown upon 
that meeting in Alexandria by the following 
passage from a letter of James Madison to 
Thomas Jeiferson, written in March, 1784, about 
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a fortnight after the Virginia cession, but a full 
year before the above commercial convention was 
brought about! "The good humor," Madison* 
says, "into which the cession of the back lands 
must have put Maryland, forms an apt crisis for 
any negotiations which may be necessary." 

We have heard also, that these Alexandria 
commissioners went to Mount Vernon and there 
conferred with George Washington, who, as there 
is some reason to believe, first suggested a national 
convention to concert uniform commercial regu- 
lations for the whole country ; but no one has ever 
shown how the first steps towards the organization 
of our public domain into new states were also 
suggested by George Washington and not by 
Thomas Jefferson, as is commonly supposed. 
The idea of parcelling out the western country 
"into free, convenient and independent govern- 
ments" was first proclaimed by Maryland in 
those famous Instructions to her delegates, but 
the first definite plan for the formation of new 
states in the west is to be found in a letter^ 
wri tten the sev enth of September, 1783, by Gen- 
ergl Washington to James JJuarie^ member of 
Congress from New York. The letter contains a 
series of wise observations concerning " the line of 
conduct proper to be observed, not only towards 

1 Writings of Madison, I., p. 74. 

2 Sparks' Life and Writings of Washington, VIII., p. 477. 
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the Indians, but for the government of the citizens 
of America in their settlement of the western 
country." Washington's suggestions in regard to 
laying out two new states are particularly inter- 
esting and valuable from an historical point of 
view, because the conformation which he recom- 
mends for them bears a striking resemblance to 
the present shape of Ohio and Michigan, whereas 
Jefferson's original suggestions for ten states in 
the north-west, lying in tiers, between meridians 
and parallels of latitude, was never adopted, and 
fortunately, perhaps, for the reputation of the 
country; for Jefferson would have named these 
states : Sylvania, Michigania, Chersonesus, Asseni- 
sipia, Metropotamia, Illinoia, Saratoga, Washing- 
ton, Polypotamia, and PelisipiaP The practical 
suggestions of George Washington with reference 
to adopting an Indian policy and some definite 
scheme for organizing the western territory, were 
adopted almost word for word in a series of 
resolutions by Congress, which are to be found in 
the Secret Journals of that body, under the date 
of October 15, 1783.* In referring to the regular 
Journal of Congress for the above date, we find 
the report of a committee consisting of Mr. Duane, 

1 l^ational Intelligenceri August 26, 1847. Notes on the Ordinance of 
1787, by Peter Force. Sparks' Life and Writings of Washington, 
IX., p. 48. 

2 Dr. Austin Scott, of the Johns Hopkins Uniyersltj, was the first to 
discover this remarkable ooiacidenoe. 
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of New York, Mr. Peters, of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Darnel * Cttrroll^ of Maryland^ and two other gentle- 
men, to which committee sundry letters and papers 
concerning Indian affairs had been referred. The 
committee acknowledge in their report that they haw 
conferred with the commander^n-chief When now 
we recall the fact that the chairman of the above 
committee was James Duane, the very man to 
whom Washington addressed his letter of the 
seventh of September, the whole matter clears up 
and George Washington stands revealed as the 
moving spirit in the first active measures for the 
organization of the Public Lands. 

Six days after the date of Washington's letter 
to James Duane, the report of the committee on 
the Virginia cession was called up and it waB 
voted by Congress to accept Virginia's offer un- 
der the conditions which we have previously 
stated. That which interests us in this connec- 
tion is the attempt made by Mr. Carroll^ of 
Maryland^ to postpone the consideration of the 
Virginia offer for the adoption of an important 
resolution in which the rights of absolute sov- 
ereignty over the western territory are claimed 

1 Charles CaitoII of Carrollton left Congress in 1778. Daniel Carroll 
was delegate from 1780 to 1784 and again from 1789 to 1791. He signed 
the Artidea of Confederation in the name of Karjland, and also the 
present Constitution. He seems to have exercised considerable influence 
in Coagress. He was three times elected chairman and onoe appointed 
commissioner to treat with the Southern Indians, but declined the office 
on account of iU'l^^th. 
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for the TJnited States, "as one undivided and 
independent nation, with all and every power 
and right exercised by the king of Great Britain 
over the said territory." Mr. Carroll proposed 
in his resolution the appointment of a committee 
to report on the most eligible parcels of land 
for the formation of one or more convenient and 
independent states. Although unsuccessful, this 
is the boldest attempt that is recorded on the 
Journals of Congress for the assertion of national 
sovereignty and of the rights of eminent domain 
over the western territory} 

About one month later, Congress having voted 
to accept the Virginia offer, on certain conditions, 
we find the above committee on Indian affairs, 
of which Mr. Duane, of New York, was chairman 
and Mr. Carroll of Maryland a member, report- 
ing a series of resolutions in which the influence 
of Washington may be clearly traced. It was 
declared to be a wise and necessary measure to 
erect a district of the western territory into a 
distinct government, and it was resolved that a 
committee should be appointed to report a plan 
for connecting with the Confederation by a tem- 
porary government, the inhabitants of the new 
district until their number and circumstances 
should entitle them to form a permanent con- 
stitution for themselves, on republican principles 

1 Journals of Gongressi IV., pp. 263-266. 
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and, as citizens of a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent state, to be admitted into the union. 
In these resolutions lies the germ of Jeffer- 
son's ordinance, which was reported March 1, 
1784. This fact and the connection of Duane's 
resolutions with the original suggestions by 
George Washington have never before been 
brought out. The influence exerted by the sage 
of Mount Vernon upon the Alexandria commis- 
sioners towards the practical reform of our com- 
mercial regulations was like that exercised in 
the above scheme for establishing a territorial 
government north-west of the Ohio, even before 
that territory had been fully ceded. Washing- 
ton's plans were what the Germans would call 
^''hahfibrechendy His suggestions were the pioneer- 
thoughts of genius ; they opened up the ways and 
pointed out the means. 

We shall not be able in this paper to take 
up tbe Ordinance of 1784, much less that of 
1787, for the government of the North West 
Territory. Both of these themes are extremely 
important, and require a careful investigation. 
We must be content w ith having found the mis- 
smg link which connects the Ordinance of 1784 
with the practical suggestions of George Wash- 
ing ton and w ith the original idea of Maryland 
that Congress should assume National Sovereignty 
over the western territory. Although this idea. 
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which Maryland proclaimed as early as 1777, did 
not obtain that formal recognition which Mr. 
Carroll hoped to secure by his resolution of the 
thirteenth of September, 1783, yet, in the nature 
of things, arose a sovereign relation between the 
people of the United States and this territorial 
commonwealth in the west. 

And just here lies the immense significance of 
this acquisition of Public Lands. It led to the 
exercise of National Sovereignty in the sense of 
eminent domain, a power totally foreign to the 
Articles of Confederation. Congress had not the 
slightest authority to organize a government for 
the western territory. The Ordinance of 1784 
was never referred to the States for ratification, 
and yet its articles were termed a "charter of 
compact" and it was declared that they should 
stand as ^'^fundamental constitutions ^^^ between the 
thirteen original states and each of the new 
states therein described. Consider, moreover, the 
importance of the Ordinance of 1787 in estab- 
lishing the bulwarks of free soil beyond the Ohio 
and in providing for the educational interests of 
the Great North- West. "I doubt," says Daniel 
Webster,* "whether one single law of any law- 
giver, ancient or modern, has produced effects of 

1 Journals of Congress, IV., p. 880. 

2 Webster's Works, III., p. 268. Webster was mistaken in ascribing 
the authorship of this famous Ordinance to Nathan Dane. Mr. W. F. 
Poole, of Chicago, in his admirable monograph on the Ordinance of 1787 
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more distinct, marked, and lasting character than 
the Ordinance of 1787." 

This Ordinance is an exhibition of national 
sovereignty on the grandest scale, yet where was 
the authority for it? The present Constitution 
had not been adopted and yet Congress was pro- 
ceeding to legislate on national interests with a 
boldness which might well have startled those 
who believed in the doctrine that Government 
derires its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. Madison, in a contribution to the 
Federalist, avails himself of this fact, thai Con* 
gress was already exercising sovereignty^ as an 
argument for establishing constitutional govern-* 
m^it with defined powers. " It is now no longer 
a point of speculation and hope," he says, '^that 
the western territory is a mine of vast wealth to 
the United States: .... Congress have assumed 
the adniinistration of this stock. They have begun 
to render it productive. Congress have under- 
taken to do more : — ^they have proceeded to form 



(■9» North American Review, April, 1876) has proved conclusively that 
Mr. Dane ooald not have been the author, and has made out a strong 
case for Dr. Manasseh Cutler, ot Massachusetts. The same view is taken 
in a pi^r read hdk>re the New Jersey Historical Society, May 16, 1872. 
See Proceedings of that society, Second Series (1867-74) III., p. 76. 
Illei^ ]# a pi^er on the ^< Ordinance of 1787 " by Edward Coles, for- 
merly governor of Illinois (1822-26,) which was read before the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, June 9, 1856 and was issued by the Press of 
the Society in that year. It contains, however, many errors, which Mr. 
Poole baa now set aside. Poole's article is reprinted in pamphlet form 
by Welch, Bigelow & Co., Cambridge, 1876. 

9 
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new states; to erect temporary governments; to 
appoint officers for them ; and to prescribe the 
conditions on which such states shall be admitted 
into the confederacy. All this has been done : and 
done without the least color of consUtutional authority. 
Yet no blame has been whispered : no alarm has 
been sounded. A great and independent fund of 
revenue is passing into the hands of a single body 
of men, who can raise troops to an indefinite 
number, and appropriate money to their support 

for an indefinite period of time I mean 

not by anything here said to throw censure on the 
measures which have been pursued by Congress. 
I am sensible they could not have done otherwise. 
The public interest, the necessity of the case, 
imposed upon them the task of overleaping their 
constitutional limits."* 

Madison here reveals the true basis of political 
sovereignty. Public good and the necessities of 
the territorial situation are the sovereign law of 
every political commonwealth. The fundamental 
idea of a republic is the common good (respublica) 
and the radical notion of politics (rrdXic) is govern- 
ment of civil society, which is first united by 
material interests. The good old word common- 
wealth best expresses to the English mind not only 

1 Federalist No. XXXVIIl., Jan. 16, 1788. (Edition of J. C. Hamil- 
ton, 1876, p. 299.) 
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the controlling principle of state-life which is the 
common weal, but the necessary condition of polit- 
ical existence which is the possession of a common 
country or territorial domain. 

It was the public interest of the original states 
in the western lands, as a means of satisfying 
army claims and defraying the expenses of the 
war, which held together thirteen de facto 
sovereign powers after independence had been 
achieved and the recommendations of Congress 
had become a laughing-stock. The Confederation, 
in itself, was a mere league and Congress little 
more than a committee of public safety appointed 
by thirteen colonies which desired territorial inde- 
pendence in common but self-government and 
state-sovereignty for each. When the war was 
over, these jealous powers would have fallen apart 
if there had been no other influence than Congress 
to hold them together. It was only external pres- 
sure which had united the colonies, and without 
permament territorial interests Congress would have 
been, indeed, "a shadow without the substance," 
as Washington termed it, and the country, "one 
nation to-day and thirteen to-morrow," as best 
suited the purposes of individual states. But out 
of this sovereign relation which was established 
between the United States and their public 
domain, was developed a truly national sever- 
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dgnty. Madison^ speaks of this new manifesta- 
tion of energy as "an excrescent power," growing 
"out of the lifeless mass" of the Confederation, 
and yet he justifies the acts of Congress for the 
government of the western torritorj^ on grounds 
of necessity and oi the public good. A surer 
foundation for national sovereignty has never been 
discovered. Political science no longer defends 
the Social Contract as the basis of government. 
The best writers of our day reject those atomistic 
theories of State, which would derive national 
sovereignty from compact, or arithmetical majori- 
ties, and not from the commonwealth, or the 
solidarity of public interests. 

Government is derived from the living necessi- 
ties and united interests of a people. The State 
does not rest upon compact or written constitu- 
tions. There is something more fundamental than 
delegated powers or chartered sovereignty. The 
state is grounded upon that community of material 
interests which arises from the permanent relation 
of a people to some fixed territory. Government 
can exist among men who have no enduring 
interest in land, as, for example, among nomadic 
bordes, but the State stands firm, although capable 
of organic development. Dynasties may change 
and the principles of Government become wholly 

iVedenlist, No. XXX VIII., p. 299. 



republieaK, but 'E'ogbmd would ^Mhcre -90 long as 
a sovereign and abiding relation embsiste between 
the English people and their island domain.^ The 
element of oontinnity in every sta^be-^life is directly 
dependent upon this sovereign relation between a 
people and some fixed territory. Remove a peo- 
ple from their deraiain ttnd-you destroy tfceir state. 
If the Puritans of Massadiusetts had accepted the 
invitation^ of Lord Baltimore and removed to 
Maryland, it is to be presumed limt Plymouth 
Rock aiHi the Bay State would have fallen into 
oblivion or acquired a totally different place in New 
Englanid history. The Pilgrims' Compact is often 
cited as an ^example of the " Social Contract," but 
suppose the people of New England had accepted 
Ooinweirs advice' and migrated to tropical 
Jamaica, is it likely that their <)ampact would 
have established a J^ew Enghmd in that fertile 
island, which pours its wealth so ** prodigally into 
the lap of industry?" Territorial influences enter 
so largely into the constitution and political life 
of -a i^te that we cannot conceive of a political 
oommcnwealth as existing independently of •certain 

1 I>afl Staategebiet ist entsohieden fur den Staat und seine Entwickelang 
▼on fnndamentalor Bedeutung, was scbon daraus hervorgeht, dass man 
gewdhnHch in dcrr Benennang den Staat mit demselben identiftcirt. 
Winkler, Das Staatsgebiet. Sine cultur-geograpbiscbe Studie, j). S, 
Leipzig, 1S77. 

2 B«ncroft, History oT the United States, I., p. 2B8. 
8'BuMnrofty Bistorjr of the ITnited Statea, I., p. '446. 
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material conditions.* It is, therefore, but a partial 
truth when the lawyer-poet* says : 

Hen who their duties know, 

But know their rights and knowing dare maintain, 

These constitute a state. 

Although a free and sovereign people is un- 
doubtedly the animating life of the American 
Republic, yet that life has a material basis of which 
writers on American constitutional history have 
taken too little cognizance. No state without a 
people, but no state without land:' these are the 
fundamental principles of political science and 
were recognized as early as the days of Aristotle.* 
The common interest of all the states in our 



western territory was the first tr uly national com- 
monwealth.upon.^ American alinrpa^ frr if. hmmrL, 
these states tpgether into a permanent political 
union and established a sovereign rela tion between 
the United States and a territorial domain. With- 
out public interests of a solid and lasting char- 
acter the military union of thirteen de facto 
sovereign powers would never have grown into a 



1 Der Staat .... geht aus naturlichen Bedingungen hervor ; physische 
Yerhaltnisse sind die Grundlage seiner Existenz und Entwickelung. 
Winkler, Das Staatsgebiet, p. 8. 

2 Sir William Jones, first translator of the Laws of Manu, and a pioneer 
of Comparative Jurisprudence as well as of Comparative Philology. 

8 Bluntschli, SiaiaUhre/ur QebUdeU, p. 12 " Kein SUt ohno Land." 
Bee also Lehre vom Modernen Stat I,, p. 16. (Stuttgart, 1876.) 
4 Aristotle, Polit. III., 6, 14. 
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national anion with inherent rights of sovereignty. 
"Constitutions are not made," says Sir James 
Macintosh, "they grow." The American Repub- 
lic is the product, not of concessions or concensus, 
but of development from the existing relations of 
things. Political interests of a lasting character 
were entailed upon the Confederation by the 
possession of a territorial commonwealth. "From 
the very origin of the government," said Daniel 
Webster in his first great speech on the Public 
Lands in answer to Mr. Hayne of South Carolina, 
"From the very origin of the government these 
western lands and the just protection of those 
who had settled or should settle on them, have 
been the leading objects in our policy."^ 

But we have seen that even before the adoption 
of our present form of government, these western 
lands constituted the most vital and absorbing 
question in American politics. The acquisition of 
a territorial commonwealth by these states was 
the foundation of a permanent union; it was the 
first solid arch upon which the framers of our 
Constitution could build. 

When now we consider the practical results 
arising from Maryland's prudence in laying the 
key-stone to the old Confederation only after the 
land-claims of the larger states had, through her 
influence, been placed upon a national basis, we 

1 Webfiter'B Works, III., p. 251. 
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maj saj, witlt truth, tkat it was a National Cam- 
moBwealth which Maryland founded. It seems 
strange that so little attention has been devoted 
to the question of Public Lands ^ and their infiu- 
ence upon the constitutional developmOTit of this 
country. In view of the fact that the greatest 
conflict in American politics has been for the 
organization of the west upon the principles of 
the Ordinance of 1787, it would seem as though 
the sut^ect of the Territorial Commonwealth of 
the American Union might justly demand from 
our students of history something more than " the 
cold respect of a passing glance." 



■•♦- 



1 The 9uthor is indebted 'to Dr. Emil Otto, of Heidelberg* for a copy 
oi s diflaortatioB o» I>i& f\iHh Land» dtr Vertmigitn SUmitm wm Nord* 
Amcrika^ Ituanfural'DiB^ertaiUm zur Erlongun^ der Doetorwurde itok 
der juritHaehen Faeulidt der Friedrich'Withelma'Univer9it(H xu Berlin^ 
..... von Jame8 P. Fosier qms New* York. Berlin, 19 ik{krU, 1877. 
Although Dr. Foster has anticipated his countryman and former fellow* 
student, by scientiflcally investigating the question of ** PubKo Landa,^ 
still, as a lawyer, he has considered legal relations rather than historic 
processes^ and has not touclMd at all upon the points made in this article. 
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The Ordinance of 1787 is but the legal outcome 
of Maryland's successful policy in advocating 
National Sovereignty over the Western Lands. 
The leading principles of this Ordinance are now 
recognized in all parts of our country, but those 
principles were long ago approved of by Mary- 
land, although in a somewhat singular manner. 

In 1833, when the vessel sailed which carried 
to western Africa the emigrants who were to 
establish, under the auspices of the Maryland 
State Colonization Society, the colony of Mary- 
land in Liberia, at Cape Palmas, the agent of the 
society took with him two documents, the one a 
Constitution, containing a Bill of Rights, and 
the other an Ordinance for the government of 
the territory about to be acquired. The work of 
preparing these instruments was done by Mr. 
John H. B. Latrobe, then the corresponding 
secretary of the society and one of its most active 
members. The animating principles of these in- 
struments, and, to some extent, their very form 
and substance, were furnished by the famous 
Ordinance of 1787. When the Constitution and 
Ordinance were reported to the society by the 
secretary, they were unanimously adopted, with- 
out alteration. Subsequently a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Latrobe, Mr. Evans, and Mr. 
Andersen, prepared a code of laws for the redress 
of injuries and for the regulation of property, 
10 
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together with a collection of legal forms, which 
have been in use up to the present time. The 
work of this committee was done by Mr. Evans,^ 

From the remarks of the President of the 
Historical Society after this paper had been read, 
it would appear that he and his colleagues in the 
Maryland Colonization movement, scarcely real- 
ized how consistent their action was with the 
ancient policy of this State, when the legal out- 
come of that policy, or the Ordinance of 1787, was 
thus unanimously adopted for the government of 
Maryland's own Colony in Liberia. Extremes 
meet in History as well as in Politics, and the 
present age could read a yvo^di aavrbv, or * know thy- 
self,' in the records of the past. It was the cus- 
tom of Greek colonists, setting out from Athens 
or Corinth, to take with them fire from the pry- 
taneum of their native city, as emblematic of the 
political life, which they were to kindle upon 
some distant shore. Unlike the Greek colonists 
in political genius or capacity for freedom, but 
like them in the desire, common to all colonists, 
of improving their material condition, the emi- 
grants to Liberia from this State gladly received 

iSee Memoir of Hugh Davey Evans, LL. D. By the Rev. Hall 
Harrison, M. A Hartford : printed by the Church Press Company, 
1870, p. 159. For the two instruments first mentioned and for the 
code of laws, see Constitution and Laws of Maryland in Liberia. Haiti- 
more, 1847. The Ordinance of 1787 is printed in the Land Laws of the 
United Slates, pp. 856-61, and also in the Old Journals of Congress, IV., 
pp 752-64. 
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from Maryland a system of equal laws. Who 
shall say that the Ordinance which was given 
them for their future government was wholly a 
borrowed fire, when the original Ordinance of 
1787 is itself the historic product of Maryland's 
ancient zeal in founding a National Common- 
wealth, 



APPENDIX. 

I. 

Washington's Land Speculations. 

Perkins, in his Annals of the West, says that Washington 
was one of the foremost speealators in Western Lands after the 
close of the French and Indian War.^ The Washington-Craw- 
ford Letters, recently edited in a most thorough and painstaking 
manner by C. W. Bntterfield,^ throw a strong light npon the 
enterprising natnre of that man who was, assnredly, "first in 
peace" and who, even if the Revolution had not broken out, 
would have become the most active and representative spirit in 
American affairs. Washington's schemes for the colonization of 
his western lands by importing Germans from the Palatinate, 
are but an index of the direction his business pursuits might have 
taken, had not duty called him to command the Army and after- 
wards to head the State. But the inflaence of some of these 
early schemes may be traced in Washington's later measures of 
public policy and in his plans for the internal improvement of his 
country. Reserving, however, for another topic Washington's 
pioneer-efforts for opening up communication with the West, let 
us examine a few portions of the documentary evidence relating 
to his early land speculations. There is nothing to Washington's 
discredit in any of the Washington-Crawford Letters, but the 
following extracts may afford an interesting revelation of the 
worldly wisdom of the Father of his Country. 

1 Perkins, Annals of the West, p. 110. 

i Washington-Crawford Letters concerning Western Lands. By C. 
W. ButterSeld, Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 1877. 
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In Washington's letter to his friend Crawford,^ dated Septem- 
ber 21, 1767, the whole scheme of taking up the bounty lands is 
broached : "I offered in my last to join you in attempting to 
secure some of the most valuable lands in the King's part, which 
I think may be accomplished after awhile, notwithstanding the 
proclamation that restrains it at present, and prohibits the 
settling of them at all ; for I can never look upon that procla- 
mation in any other light (but this I say between ourselves) 
than as a temporary expedient to quiet the minds of the Indians. 
It must fall, of course, in a few years, especially when those 
Indians consent to our occupying the lands. Any person, there- 
fore, who neglects the present opportunity of hunting out good 
lands,, and in some measure marking and distinguishing them 
for his own, in order to keiep others from settling them, will 
never regain it If yon will be at the trouble of seeking out 
the lands, I will take upon me the part of securing them, as soon 
as there is a possibility of doing it, and will, moreover, be at all 
the cost and charges of surveying and patenting the same. You 
shall then have such a reasonable proportion of the whole as we 
may fix upon at our first meeting ; as I shall find it necessary, 
for the better furthering of the design, to let some of my friends 
be concerned in the scheme, who must also partake of the ad- 
vantages. 

By this time it may be easy for you to discover that my plan 
is to secure a good deal of land. Yon will consequently come in 
for a very handsome quantity ; and as you will obtain it without 

1 William Crawford was a Virginia officer, who had Fervcd in the 
French and Indian War and who, iu early life, had learned the art of 
surveying from Washington. Crawford removed to the back country in 
1766 and settled at »* Stewart's Crossing," on the Youghiogheny river. 
In the following year, Washington began a correspondence with his old 
friend which lasted until 1781. The particulars concerning Crawford's 
awful death by torture, at the hands of Indian savages, are given in 
"Crawford's Campaign against Sandusky in 1782," by C. W. Butterfield 
the editor of the above correspondence. Sec also Perkins, AnaaU of the 
West, pp. 246-7^ 
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any costs or expenses, I hope jon will be encouraged to begin 
the search in time. I would choose, if it were practicable, to 
get large tracts together ; and it might be desirable to have them 
as near your settlement or Fort Pitt as they can be obtained of 
good qnality, but not to neglect others at a greater distance, if 
fine bodies of it lie in one place. It may be worthy of your 
inquiry to find out how the Maryland back line will run,^ and 
what is said about laying off Neale's grant. I will inquire 
particularly concerning the Ohio Company, that we may know 
what to apprehend from them. For my own part, I should ha?e 
no objection to a grant of land upon the Ohio, a good way below 
Pittsburgh, but would first willingly secure some valuable tracts 
nearer at hand. 

I recommend, that you keep this whole matter a secret, or 
trust it only to those in whom you can confide, and who can 
assist jou in bringing it to bear by their discoveries of land. 
This advice proceeds from several very good reasons, and, in 
the first place, because I might be censured for the opinion I 
have given in respect to the King's proclamation, and then, if the 
scheme I am now proposing to you were known, it might give 
the alarm to others, and, by putting them upon a plan of the 
same nature, before we could lay a proper foundation for success 
ourselves, set the different interests clashing, and, probably, in 
the end, overturn the whole. All this may be avoided by a silent 

lln regard to this point, Crawford replies September 29, 1767: 
" There is nothing to be feared from the Maryland hack line, as it does 
not go over the mountain." (Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 10.) 
There had heen a controversy, as we learn from Butterfield, between 
Maryland and Virginia, respecting the exact whereabouts of the said 
back line, for, in the Maryland charter, it was defined as a meridian, 
extending from the << first fountain of the Potomac " to the northern 
limits of Terra Marice. Maryland claimed the "first fountain of the 
north branch of the Potomac, as the starting-point of this meridian line, 
whereas Virginia insisted that the head of the south branch should he 
taken, for this would infringe, to a less degree, upon the lattor's western 
territory." Crawford meant that, admitting Maryland's claim, the back 
line could not be run west of the mountains. 
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management, and the operation carried on by yon under the 
guise of hunting game, which yon may, I presume, eflfectually do, 
at the same time you are in pursuit of land. When this is fully 
discovered, advise me of it, and if there appears but a possibility 
of succeeding at any time hence, I will have the lands immediately 
surveyed, to keep others off, and leave the rest to time and my 
own assiduity. 

If this letter should reach your hands before you set out, I 
should be glad to have your thoughts fully expressed on the plan 
here proposed, or as soon afterwards as convenient ; for I am 
desirous of knowing in due time how you approve of the scheme. 
I am, etc." ^ 

The following extract from Crawford's answer to the above 
letter shows that the project suited him : 

*' With regard to looking out land in the King's part, I shall 
heartily embrace your offer upon the terms you proposed ; and as 
soon as I get out and have my affairs settled in regard to the first 
matters proposed, I shall set out in search of the latter. This 
may be done under a hunting scheme (which I intended before 
you wrote to me), and I had the same scheme in my head, but 
was at a loss how to accomplish it. I wanted a person in whom 
I could confide — one whose interest could answer my ends and 
his own. I have h^d several offers, but have not agreed to any ; 
nor will I with any but yourself or whom you think proper." 

In 1770, Washington crossed the Alleghanies and visited his 
friend Crawford, to see how the latter had succeeded in spying 
out the land. . Washington's Journal of his tour to the Ohio is 
very interesting and contains the most minute details as to his 
impressions concerning the western country. Washington left 
his home at Mount Vernon on the fifth of October and arrived at 
Crawford's on the morning of the thirteenth. The following 
selections from his Journal will suffice to illustrate its tenor : 

1 Washington -Crawford Letters, pp. 8-5, or Sparks' Life and Writ- 
ings of Washington, II., pp. 846-50. 
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13th. — Set out about sunrise; breakfasted at the Great Meadows 
— thirteen miles — and reached Captain Crawford's about five 
o'clock. The land from Gist's to Crawford's is very broken, though 
not mountainous ; in spots exceedingly rich, and, in general, free 
from stones. Crawford's is very fine land ; lying on the Youghi- 
ogheny, at a place commonly called Stewart's Crossing. 

14th — At Captain Crawford's all day. Went to see a coal 
mine, not far from his house, on the banks of the river. The coal 
seemed to be of the very best kind, burning freely, and abun- 
dance of it. 

15th. — Went to view some land, which Captain Crawford had 
taken up for me near the Youghiogheny, distant about twelve 
miles. This tract, which contains about one thousand six hun- 
dred acres, includes some as fine land as ever I saw, and a great 
deal of rich meadow. It is well watered, and has a valuable mill- 
seat, except that the stream is rather too slight, and, it is said, not 
constant more than seven or eight months in the year ; but, on 
account of the fall, and other conveniences, no place can exceed 
it. In going to this land, I passed through two other tracts, 
which Captain Crawford had taken up for my brothers, Samuel 
and John. I intended to have visited the land, which Crawford 
had procured for Lund Washington, this day also, but, time fall- 
ing short, I was obliged to postpone it. Night came on before I 

got back to Crawford's The lauds, which I passed over 

to-day, were generally hilly, and the growth chiefly white oak, but 
very good notwithstanding ; and, what is extraordinary, and con- 
trary to the property of all other lands I ever saw before, the hills 
are the richest land ; the soil upon the sides and summits of them 
being as black as a coal, and the growth walnut and cherry. The 
flats are not so rich, and a good deal more mixed with stone. 

[The lands above described were not taken up as bounty-lands, 
but under patents issued by the land-oflBce of Pennsylvania. On 
the twentieth of October, Washington and Crawford, with a small 
party of while men and Indians, started on a trip down the Ohio, 
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to Tiew the lands on that river and on the Great Kanawha, which 
Washington intended to secure for himself and his friends, under 
the proclamation of 1763, which authorized the granting of two 
hundred thousand acres of bounty- land to officers and soldiers 
who had served in the French and Indian War. The party 
reached the confluence of the Great Kanawha and Ohio rivers in 
twelve days from Pittsburgh.] 

November 1st — Before eight o'clock we set off with our canoe 
up the river, to discover what kind of lands lay upon the Kanawha. 
The land on both sides this river, just at the mouth, is very fine ; 
but, on the east side, when you get towards the hills which I 
judge to be about six or seven hundred yards from the river, it 
appears to be wet, and better adapted for meadow than tillage. 
.... We judged we went up the Kanawha about ten miles 
to-day 

2nd. — ^We proceeded up the river, with the canoe, about four 
miles farther, aod then encamped, and went a hunting; killed 
five buffaloes, and wounded some others, three deer, &c. This 
country abounds in buffaloes and wild game of all kinds ; and also 
in all kinds of wild fowl, there being in the bottoms a great many 
small, grassy ponds, or lakes, which are full of swans, geese, and 
ducks of different kinds 

3d — We set off down the river, on our return homeward, and 
encamped at the month. At the beginning of the bottom above 
the junction of the rivers, and at the mouth of the branch on the 
east side, I marked two maples, an elm, and hoop-wood tree, as a 
corner of the soldiers^ land (if we can get it), intending to take 
all the bottom from hence to the rapids in the Great Bend into 
one survey. I also marked at the mouth of another run, lower 
down on the west side, at the lower end of the long bottom, an 
ash and hoop wood for the beginning of another of the soldiers' 
surveys, to extend up so as to include all the bottom in a body on 
the west side. In coming from our last encampment up the 

11 
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Kanawha, I endeavored to take the courses and distances of the 
ri?cr by a pocket compass, and by guessing, 

December Ist. — Reached home, having been absent nine weeks 
and one day.^ 

The practical resalts of the above expedition appear in the fol- 
lowing advertisement in the Maryland Journal and Baltimore 
Advertiser of August 20, 1773 : 

Mount Yernon in Yirqinia, July 15, 1773. 

The subscriber having obtained patents for upwards of twenty 
thousand acres of land on the Ohio and Great Kanawha (ten thou* 
sand of which are situated on the banks of the first-mentioned river, 
between the mouths of the two Kanawhas, and the remainder on 
the Great Kanawha, or New River, from the mouth, or near it, 
upwards, in one continued survey) proposes to divide the same 
into any sized tenements that may be desired, and lease them 
upon moderate terms, allowing a reasonable number of years rent 
free, provided, within the space of two years from next October, 
three acres for every fifty contained in each lot, and proportion- 
ably for a lesser quantity, shall be cleared, fenced, and tilled ; and 
that, by or before the time limited for the commencement of the 
first rent, five acres for every hundred, and proportionably, as 
above, shall be enclosed and laid down in good grass for meadow; 
and moreover, that at least fifty fruit trees for every like quantity 
of land shall be planted on the Premises. Any persons inclinable 
to settle on these lands may be more fully informed of the terms 
by applying to the subscriber, near Alexandria, or in his absence 
to Mr. Lund Washington ; and would do well in communicat- 
ing their intentions before the 1st of October next, in order 
that a sufficient number of lots may be laid off to answer the 
demand. 

1 Writings of Washington, II., pp. 616-84. 
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As these lands are among the first which have been surveyed in 
the part of the country they lie in, it is almost needless to pre- 
mise that none can exceed them in luxuriance of soil, or con* 
venience of situation, all of them lying upon the banks either 
of the Ohio and Kanawha, and abounding with fine fish and 
wild fowl of various kinds, as also in most excellent meadows, 
many of which (by the bountiful hand of nature) are, in their 
present state, almost fit for the scythe. From every part of these 
lands water carriage is now had to Fort Pitt, by an easy com- 
munication; and from Fort Pitt, up the Monongahela, to Red- 
stone, vessels of convenient burthen, may and do pass continually ; 
from whence by means of Cheat River, and other navigable 
branches of the Monongahela, it is thought the portage to Potow- 
mack may, and will, be reduced within the compass of a few 
miles, to the great ease and convenience of the settlers in trans- 
porting the produce of their lands to market. To which may be 
added, that as patents have now actually passed the seals for the 
several tracts here offered to be leased, settlers on them may cul- 
tivate and enjoy the lands in peace and safety, notwithstanding 
the unsettled counsels respecting a new colony on the Ohio ; and 
as no right money is to be paid for these lands, and quitrent of 
two shillings sterling a hundred, dcmandable some years hence 
only, it is highly presumable that they will always be held upon a 
more desirable footing than where both these are laid on with a 
very heavy hand. And it may not be amiss further to observe, 
that if the scheme for establishing a new government on the Ohio, 
in the manner talked of, should ever be effected, these must be 
among the most valuable lands in it, not only on account of the 
goodness of soil, and the other advantages above enumerated, but 
from their contiguity to the seat of government, which more than 
probable will be fixed at the mouth of the Great Kanawha. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

These lands were patented by Lord Dunmore, Governor of 
Virginia, as we know from Washington's own statement to the 
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Reverend John Witherspoon, in a letter dated March 10, 1784/ 
in which he describes his western lands. From inferential evi- 
dence we are inclined to think that Washington obtained these 
patents before any general issue of land-grants had been made to 
the officers and soldiers. We know that Washington entered the 
claims of all those who applied to him for assistance, and that too 
as early as 1771,* but the general tenor of the Washington-Craw- 
ford Letters from that date up to January, 1774, indicates that 
no official grants had been issued.^ In a letter to Crawford, 
dated September 25, 1773, Washington says, "I would recom- 
mend it to you to use dispatch, for, depend upon it, if it be once 
known that the Governor will grant patents for these lands, 
[below ihe Scioto,] the officers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Carolina, etc., will flock there in shoals, and every valuable spot 
will be taken up contiguous to the river, on which the lands, 
unless it be where there are some peculiar properties, will always 
be most valuable.''^ I seems that Washington was mistaken in 
regard to the governor's intention, for, in a letter dated Septem- 
ber 24, 1773, one day previous to the date of the above, Dunmore 
declares positively to Washington, that he does not mean to grant 
any patents on the western waters. ^ And yet, from the above 
advertisement, it is clear that Washington himself already held 
patents on western waters for upwards of twenty thousand acres.* 
It will be noticed, however, that Washington does not speak of 
these lands as patented under the proclamation of 1763, and yet, 
from allusions to them in his own letters, we know that they were 
thus obtained as bounty-lands, ^ and that Washington bought up 
the claims of his fellow-officers to a consideroble extent. The 

1 Writings of Washington, XII., p. 284, or Washington-Crawford 
Letters, p. 77. 

2 Writings of Washington, II., p. 867. 

3 Washington-Crawford Letters, e. g. pp. 23, 25, 26, 29, 83, 35, 40. 

4 Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 33 
6 Writings of Washington, II., p. 879. 

6 Some light on this fact may, perhaps, be seen in the Writings of 
Washington, II., p. 307. 

7 Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 78. 
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following lettter to Crawford affords positive eyidence on this 
point : 

Mount Vbenon, September 25, 1773. 

" Dbar Sib : — I haye heard (the truth of which, if yon saw 
hcfrd Dunmore in his way to or from Pittsburgh, you possibly are 
better acquainted with than I am) that his Lordship will grant 
patents for lands lying below the Scioto, to the officers and sol- 
diers who claim under the proclamation of October, 1763. If so, 
I think no time should be lost in having them surveyed, lest some 
new revolution should happen in our political system. I have, 
therefore, by this conveyance, written to Captain Bullitt, to 
desire he will have ten thousand acres surveyed for me; five 
thousand of which I am entitled to in my own right ; the other 
five thousand, by purchase from a captain and lieutenant. 

Old David Wilper, who was an officer in our regiment, and 
has been with UuUitt running out land for himself and others, tells 
me that they have already discovered four salt springs in that 
country ; three of which Captain Thompson has included within 
some surveys he has made ; and the other, an exceedingly valua- 
ble one, upon the River Kentucky, is in some kind of dispute. I 
wish I could establish one of my surveys there ; I would imme- 
diately turn it to an extensive public benefit, as well as private 
advantage. However, as four are already discovered, it is more 
than probable there are many others ; and if you could come at 
the knowledge of them by means of the Indians, or otherwise, I 
would join you in taking them up in the name or names of some 
persons who have a right under the proclamation, and whose 
right we can be sure of buying, as it seems there is no other 
method of having lands granted ; but this should be done with a 
good deal of circumspection and caution, till patents are obtained." ' 

^n ^^ ^p ^^ ^F ^* ^r T* 

1 Writings of Washington's, II., pp. 375-77, or Washington-Craw- 
ford Letters, pp. 29-31. 
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Exactly how mnch land Washington sacceeded in getting 
patents for, it is difficult to say. From his letters to John 
Witherspoon and Presley Neville we know that he obtained, at 
least, 32,373 acres under the signature of Lord Dunmore.^ Of 
this amount, ten thousand acres were doubtless secured about the 
beginning of the year 1774, when Lord Dunmore began to grant 
patents officially. In the preceding letter it will be noticed that 
Washington speaks of his desire to have that quantity of land 
surveyed. Reckoning the latter with the *' upwards of twenty 
thousand acres " which Washington advertised in the Maryland 
Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, we can fairly account for the 
above 32,373 acres. It is not improbable that Washington 
owned at one time, even a larger amount of land than this, which 
he speaks of in the above letter to Presley Neville as still pos- 
sessing in 1794. 

At the office of the Johns Hopkins University there may be 
seen an original plot of survey, executed, probably, by Crawford, 
but, possibly, by Washington himself (for it contains some of his 
own handwriting), of 28,400 acres of land on the Liltle Kanawha 
river, patented in the name of Captain Stobo's heirs, of Captain 
Yanbraam, and of several other parties.^ We have discovered 

1 Writings of Washington, XII., 2G4, 817, or Wushington-Crawford 
Letters, pp 77, 82. 

2 This map of survey, formerly the property of Reverdy Johnson, Esq., 
was fir*t recognized by President Gilman as containing some of Goorge 
Washington's own handwriting, and, through the courtesy of Mr John- 
son, this map, now framed, graces the President's office at the University. 
Professor J. E Hilgard, of the U. 8. Coast survey, has called attention 
to the careful and accurate method of protraction employed in this plot 
of survey. It will be noticed that the courge of the river is indicated by 
the straight lines of survey and not by curves. 

The Publication Committee of the Maryland Historical Society, Messrs. 
fcJtockbridge, Cross, and Lee, have generously undertaken to present to 
our readers & facsimile of this interesting relic. The words ** Plot of 
the Survey on the Little Kanawha, 28,400 acres made in 1773," are 
written on the back of the original map, but have been photographed and 
inserted in the ftie-aimile for the sake of showing the whole. 
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allasions to these two officers in the Writings of Washington (IT., 
pp. 365, 368,) and know that they entered their claims, along 
with those of other friends and acquaintances of Washington, in 
the year 1771, bot these two officers were ont of the country and, 
as Washington complained, had not advanced their share of the 
expenses attending the surveys. It is highly probable that Gap- 
tain Stobo (or his heirs) and Captain Yanbraam became tired of 
waiting for patents and sold out their claims to Washington, as 
did several gentlemen in this country. But we have more 
positive evidence that Washington owned property at the mouth 
of the Little Kanawha. And, in this connection, Lord Dun- 
more's interest in western lands must be slightly exposed. There 
is some obscurity attached to the royal governor's conduct and 
prudent delay in granting patents for the bounty lands, but there 
is no reason for suspecting Washington, for we know that he did 
his utmost to prevail upon Dunmore and his predecessor. Lord 
Botetourt, to hasten the grants.^ 

In the spring of 1773, we find Dunmore making arrangements 
with Washington for a trip over the mountains. The latter ex- 
presses his willingness to accompany the governor, about the first 
of July, •' through any and every part of the western country " 
which Dunmore might think proper to visit. Crawford is recom- 
mended as a guide, because of " his superior knowledge of the 
country." Washington was prevented, however, by a family afflic- 
tion, 2 from carrying out the project, but Dunmore went without 
him, and, very naturally, visited Crawford in his western home, 



iSee Letters to Lord Botetourt, the Earl of Dunmore, and George 
Mercer, 1770-1. Writings of Washington, II., pp. 355, 859, 866, 378. 
This coriespondcnce ought to be published in every collection of docu- 
ments relating to Western Lands. It would not be amiss in the Appen- 
dix to Butterfield's next edition, for these letters set Washington's 
character in a very clear light as regards honorable intentions by his 
fullow-t>fficerB. 

2 The death of Miss Cu«tis, daughter of Mrs. Washington by her for- 
mer marriage. See Sparks' Life and Writings of Washington, II., p. 878. 
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"the occasion being turned to profitable acconnt," Batterfield 
thinks, " by both parties : by the Earl, in getting reliable informa 
tion of desirable lands ; by Crawford, in obtaining promises for 
patents for snch as he had sought ont and surveyed." These 
promises on Dunmore's part related to lands at the mouth of the 
Little Kanawha. This is evident from two passages in Crawford's 
letters to Washington : ** In my last letter to you I wrote you 
that Lord Dnnmore had promised me that in case the new govern- 
ment did not take place before he got home, he would patent 
these lands for me if I would send him the draft of the land I 
surveyed on the mouth of the Little Kanawha " ^ This passage 
is ambiguous, but it settles one point : the proposed draft of land 
was at the mouth of the LiUle Kanawha, The second passage, 
which is from a subsequent letter, clears up the ambiguity: 
'' Lord Dun more promised me most faithfully, that when I sent 
him the draft of laud on the Little Kanawha that he would patent 
it /or me; and in my letter to you I mentioned it, but have not 
heard anything from you relating to it."^ 

Now comes Washington's relation to the lands at the mouth of 
the Little Kanawha. The passage from Crawford, which was 
quoted first, is in immediate connection with the following offer: 
'* Now, as my claim as an officer can not include the whole, if you 
will join as much of your officer's claim as will take all of the 
survey, you may depend I will make any equal division you may 
propose. I told Lord Dunmore the true state of the matter." 
The passage which was quoted in the second place, is immediately 
preceded by this statement: " He [Doctor Connolly, Lord Dun- 
more's agent] further told me that you had applied for my land 
as an officer, and could not obtain it without a certificate, or my 
being present ; which puts me at a loss, in some measure, how to 
take it, especially as you have not written on that head." In this 
and in the succeeding sentence, above quoted, Crawford manifests 

1 Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 85. 

2 Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 40. 
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some anxiety in regard to secaring patents on the lands at the 
month of the Little Kanawha, having heard nothing from Wash- 
ington on that score. 

And now comes the conclusion of the matter, as far as onr 
evidence goes. In a letter to Washington, dated September 20, 
1)74, and, therefore, after patents had been issaed in sufficient 
qnantities to cover all purposes of speculation, Crawford says: 
" I have, I believe, as much land lying on the Little Kanawha as 
will make up the quantity you want, that I intended to lay your 
grants on ; biU if you want it, you can have it, and I will try to 
get other land for that purpose " [up river, as he proceeds to 
describe.] The sense of this passage is somewhat ambiguous, 
but, in the light of the foregoing facts, we think it must be inter- 
preted as follows: Crawford had surveyed a large tract of land 
at the month of the Little Kanawha ; he had offered to share it 
with Washington ; the letter had applied for Crawford's patent 
and had secured certain grants in which he and Crawford were to 
have a joint interest, which grants Crawford had intended to lay 
upon the lands at the mouth of the Little Kanawha ; but Wash- 
ington, for some reason, desired to make up a quantity of land 
for himself, in one tract, and Crawford tells him that if he wants 
the whole tract at the mouth of the Little Kanawha, he can have 
it, and he himself will lay the warrants, in which he and Wash- 
ington have a joint interest, upon a certain parcel of land " fifteen 
or twenty miles up that river, on the lower side, and [which] is 
already run out in tracts of about three thousand and some odd 
acres; others about twenty-five hundred acres; all well marked 
and bounded." This interpretation is borne out by the fact that 
Crawford's name does not appear in the list of patentees, which 
was written by Washington himself on the above mentioned map 
of survey, although the tract at the mouth of the Little Kanawha 
was certainly the one which Crawford originally surveyed for him- 
self and which he desired to have Washington join him in securing. 
It is possible that the words " Former Survey," which are to be 

12 
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seen in the preceding plate, have reference to Crawford's first sar- 
yej of the locality,, a draft of which he sent to Lord Dunmore. It 
is highly probable that Washington bought op the claims of all 
the parties, in whose names the patents for the land at the month 
of the Little Kanawha were drawn, as the list itself shows, and 
secured the entire 28,400 acres for himself in one tract. Wash- 
ington's practice of clapping purchased warrants npon Crawford's 
land- surveys is made evident by the following passage from one of 
Crawford's letters, dated March 6, 1775: "Inclosed you have 
two plats which you must fix warrants to yourself and the dates 
also of the warrants."^ Whether Crawford had obtained from 
Lord Dunmore, before that date, any regular commission as sur- 
veyor for a district on the Ohio, is not clear. We know, however, 
that Lord Dunmore promised to serve Crawford in that way if it 
should be in his power, ^ and Crawford wrote to Washington, 
December 29, 1773, concerning this very matter: "If you can 
do any thing for me, pray do ; as it will then be in my power to 
be of service to you, and myself too, and our friends."^ A few 
months previous to the above date, Washington had procured for 
Crawford the position of surveyor for the Ohio Land Company/ 
Crawford seems to have been a very enterprising character. If 
he could have managed the patenting of the bounty-lands, he 
would doubtless have served himself, Washington, and "our 
friends" far more effectually than did Lord Dunmore.^ In a 

1 Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 59. As Washington did not %o 
west in 1773, it is probable that he affixed the names of Stobo, Vunbraam, 
and the rest, to a plot that Crawford had sent him. 

2 Washington-Crawford Letters, pp. 89, 40. 

3 Washinjcton-Crawford Letters, p. 39. 

4 Washington-Crawford Letters, p. 33. 

5 There are strong reasons for believing that Lord Dunmore and his 
Council were materially interested not only in restraining the soldier's 
grants, but also in furthering the claims of certain land companies in 
which they had stock. Washington ascribet? the backwardness of this 
Honorahle Board, in recognizing the soldiers' claims, to "other causes" 
than mere lukewarmness. (See Writings of Washington, II., p. 8b6 ) 
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letter to Wahington dated November 12, 1773, Crawford hints 
at taking np the entire two hundred thonsand acres: "I wrote 
yon," he says, ''relating to the upper snrvey on the Great 
Kanawha. I think joa bare not apprehended me in what I 
wanted. There is the full quanttty of land of two hundred 
thousand (u^res, and six hundred ooer and above.^^ Batter- 
field says that Crawford's meaning at this point is not clear. At 
least the allusion to the two hundred thousand acres must have 
conveyed a tolerably clear concept to the speculative mind of 
Washington. 

If Washington really owned at one time, the above 28,400 
acres in addition to the 32,373 acres which we have previously 
accounted for, this amount, together with his 10,000 acres of 
unpatented surveys, would make a sum total of 70,773 acres of 
western land, which he aspired to control. Considering the fact 
that his own claim as an officer was for but five thousand acres 
and that only two hundred thousand could possibly be granted to 
the officers and soldiers, it would certainly appear as though 
Washington meant to secure the lion's share, which, considering 
the circumstances and Lord Dunmore's conduct, no one could 
truly begrudge that enterprising man who prevented Dunmore 
and his colleagues from buying up all the claims. Washington 
needs no defence but his own manly and straightforward state- 
ments to his friend George Mercer, concerning his efforts to 

It is stated, as a notorious fhct, in the famous Virginia Remonstrance 
(see Hening, Virginia Statutes at Large, X , p. 558,) that Lord Dunmoro 
was in league with '* men of great influence in some of the neighboring 
states," for the purpose of securing, under cover of purchase from 
the Indians, large tracts of country between the Ohio and Mississippi. 
By the allusion to '< neighboring states," Maryland is aimed at, for Vir- 
ginians usually ascribed Maryland's zeal for the public good to the 
interested motives of individuals. Such hints recoil, however, upon 
Virginia without damage to Maryland, for the policy of afl the smaller 
states and the sturdy persistunce. as well as tho uniU'd and thi>rou«rhly 
consistent action of Maryland, are not to be explained from the stand- 
point of individual interest. 
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secure the bountj-lan.ds for the officers and soldiers. " The 
unequal interest and dispersed situation of the claimants," he 
says, " make a regular cooperation difficult. An undertaking of 
this kind cannot be conducted without a good deal of expense 
and trouble; and the doubt of obtaining the lands, after the 
utmost efforts, is such as to discourage the larger part of the 
claimants from lending assistance, whilst a few are obliged to 

wade through every difficulty, or relinquish every hope 

What inducements have men to explore uninhabited wilds, but 
the prospect of getting good lands ? Would any man waste his 
time, expose his fortune, nay, life, in such a search, if he was to 
share the good and the bad with those that come after him? 
Surely not."^ 

It is necessary to add, moreover, in closing this long disquisi- 
tion on Washington's Land Speculations, which, after all, is not 
without its purpose in our exposition of the material basis of the 
American Union, that the Father of his Country did not realize 
as much as he had expected from his investment of time and 
money. His experience with Western Land seems to have been 
like that of many s{)eculators of our own day. In a letter to 
Presley Neville, in 1794, he says: "From a long experience of 
many years, I have found distant property in land more pregnant 
of perplexities than profit. I have therefore resolved to sell all I 
hold on the Western waters, if I can obtain the prices which I 
conceive their quality, their situation, and other advantages, 
would authorize me to expect." In this letter, Washington 
estimates some of his land at six dollars per acre, and other por- 
tions at four dollars. He says he once sold his 32,373 acres, on 
the Great Kanawha and Ohio rivers, for sixty-five thousand 
French crowns to " a French gentleman, who was very competent 
to the payment at the time the contract was made ; but, getting a 
little embarrassed in his finances by the revolution in his country, 
by mutual agreement the bargain was cancelled." Washington 

1 Writings of Washington, II., pp. 365, 366. 
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declares also that he has lately been negotiating for the sale of 
his western property at three and one third dollars per acre.' 
Bnt the lands on the Great Kanawha alone were afterwards 
sold, conditionally, for two hundred thousand dollars, as we 
learn from the schedule of property appended to Washington's 
will. "If the terms of that sale are not complied with," Wash- 
ington adds in a foot-note, "they [these lands] will command 
considerably more " . A good idea of the vast extent of Washing- 
ton's investments in land may be obtained from an examination of 
this schedule,^ the details of which we have somewhat abridged. 
The schedule does not include the Mount Yemon estates which 
embraced six thousand acres, or the tracts on Little Hunting 
Creek and Four Mile Run, which, together, formed three 
thousand two hundred and twenty-seven acres ; this home-prop- 
erty, comprising in all 9,227 acres, was reserved in family estates 
for Bushrod Washington and others. The estimates of the value 
of the following parcels were made by Washington himself, in 
1799, and his heirs were directed to sell off this larger portion of 
his landed property. 

Lands in Yiroinia. 



Loudoun County, Difficult Run, 
Loudoun and Fauquier, 
Berkeley, .... 
Frederic, . • . . 
Hampshire, .... 
Gloucester, .... 
Nansemond, near Suffolk, 
Great Dismal Swamp, dividend thereof, 

Carried forward, 



Acres. 


Value. 


300 


$ 6,666 


3,366 


31,890 


22,236 


44,720 


571 


11,420 


240 


3,600 


400 


3,600 


373 


2,984 


[?] 


20,000 



27,486 $124,880 



1 Writings of Washington, XII., 318 or Appendix to the Washington- 
Crawford Letters, p. 82. 

2 Writings of Washington, I., pg. 581-2. 
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Brought forward, 



Acres. Yalne. 

. 27,486 $124,880 



Lands on ths Ohio. 



Round Bottom, . 
Little Kauawha, . 
Sixteen miles lower down, 
Opposite Big Bent, 



587 
2,314 
2,448 
4,d95 



9,744 $97,440 



Lands on the Great Kanawha. 



Near the mouth, west. 
East side, above, 
Mouth of Cole River, 
Opposite thereto. 
Burning Spring, . 



10,990 

7,276 

2.000 

2,950 

125 

28,341 $200,000 



Lands in Maryland. 



Charles County, . 
Montgomery, 



600 
519 



3,600 
6,228 



i,119 $ 9,828 
Lands in Pennsylvania. 
Great Meadows, 23^ ^^^^^ 

Lands in New York. 

Mohawk River, . , ^^^ 

' 1,000 6,000 

Lands in Northwest Territory. 

On Little Miami. . 

• • . 

Carried forward. 



• 3,051 15,255 



65,975 $454,807 
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Acres. 


Value. 


65,976 


$464,807 


6,000 


10,000 


70,976 $464,807 


• • 


19,132 


• • 


4,000 


• • 


400* 



Broaght forward • . . 

Lands in Kentucky. 
Kongb Creek, 

Total, 

Lots in Washington, 
** " Albxandbia, . 

" " WiNCHBSTEB, . 

$488,339 

Tims, to say nothing of the Monnt Yemon estates, of the lands 
that Washington had previonslj disposed of in the Mohawk 
Yalley, ^ and elsewhere, of the 28,400 acres at the mouth of the 
Little Kanawha,^ of the 10,000 acres of unpatented snrveys lost 
by the Revolution, or of Washington's share in the Great Dismal 
Swamp, thus we see, that he actually owned, in 1799, over 
70,000 acres of land, which he had originally secured for specnla- 
tiye purposes alone. 

These facts concerning the vast extent of Washington's landed 
interests are now for the first time brought into systematic shape 
and historic connection. They reveal the practical and intensely 
American spirit of the Father of our Country. It does not de- 
tract from Washington's true greatness for the world to know this 
material side of his character. On the contrary, it only exalts 
that heroic spirit which, in disaster, never faltered, and which, in 
success, would have no reward. To be sure, it brings Washing- 
ton nearer the level of humanity to know that he was endowed 
with the passions common to men, and that he was as diligent in 
business as he was fervent in his devotion to country. It may 
seem less ideal to view Washington as a man rather than as a 

1 "Writings of Washington, I , p. 684. 

2 The claims of Stobo and Vanbraam were really purchased by Wash- 
ington's London agent, as we have just ascertained from a note in 
Irving's Life of Washington, I., p. 369. 
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hero or statesman, bat history deals with men and, before all 
things, with human realties. Man lives for himself, as well as in 
and for the State, and the distinction of individaal from patriotic 
motives is one of the necessary tasks of historical investigation. 

II. 

Washington's Public Spirit in Opening a Channsl of 
Trade between East and West. 

Pablie spirit and private enterprise are the leading traits of 
the American people. This dualism of character constitutes the 
healthful vigor of our state-life. The coexistence in George 
Washington of the most earnest zeal for the public good and of 
the most active spirit of business enterprise, is but the prototype 
of the life of our nation, for, as a distinguished jurist and political 
philosopher has well said, deb Stat jst deb Mann im Geossbn 
(l^^tat c^est Vhomme).! A proper balance between public and 
individual interests is the great problem of self government, but 
public good, and not the individual will, must be the determining 
power in this adjustment When the commonwealth rises para- 
mount and supreme over such selfish strivings as those recorded 
in the history of the land-controversy, then does the true soul of 
State assert its sovereign will. Necessity is the supreme law of 
nations as well as of men, and it springs, sometimes, full-armed 
into being from the most material of human interests. The 
real essence of Political Sovereignty we cannot explain. As 
Shakespeare says: 

" There is a mystery 

in the soul of Stato, 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to." 2 

1 J. C. Bluntschli: Lchre vom Modernen Stnt, I., p. 25. BlunU»chU 
is professor of public and international law at Heidelberg and president 
de VlnaUtut de droit international^ which holds its%yearly meetings in 
Belgium. 

2Troilus and Crossida, Act III., Scene 3. 
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Political Sovereignty has its prototype, however, in the public 
spirit and patriotism of the individaal. Who can account for the 
generous nature of American citizens, or for that heroic spirit 
which sometimes creates whole armies of men, who are ready 
to sacrifice all their individual interests for some great cause? 
Americans are said to be the most practical people in the world, 
and they probably are. We even call the State "a machine," 
although it may be doubted if any but Englishmen believe this 
political doctrine. Americans are far too practical to offer up 
their lives for the sake of a machine, or to drag a political jugger- 
naut for the privilege of being crushed by its wheels. Public 
good, however, takes precedence of individual happiness. The 
State is surely as noble as the patriotism which leads men to die 
for it. Although interest is, without doubt, the material basis of 
political society, as it is of human action, yet there is an interest 
in Man, as well as in the State, which trdnscends self-interest and 
all personal or material aims. It seldom finds perfect expression, 
either in Man or in the State, but it is the glory of human nature 
that self-interest sometimes does find a sovereign complement in 
a spirit of self-sacrifice for the common good and for the welfare of 
others. Such was the self-sacrificing devotion of George Wash- 
ington, when, at the outbreak of the Revolution, he received from 
Congress the commission of Commander-in-Chief of the American 
forces, and, standing in his place as member of the House from 
Virginia, uttered those memorable words : " I will enter upon the 
momentous duty, and exert every power I possess for the support 
of the glorious cause. But lest some unlucky event should hap- 
pen, unfavorable to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered 
by every gentleman in the room, that I this day declare, with the 
utmost sincerity, I do not think myself equal to the command I 
am honored with. As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the Con- 
gress that, as no pecuniary consideration could have tempted me 
to accept this arduous employment, at the expense of my domestic 
ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any profit from it. I 

13 
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will keep an exact accoant of my expenses. These I doubt not 
they will discharge, and that is all I desire.''^ 

Washington's patriotism in the defense of American liberty 
needs no eulogy. On the twenty-third of December, IT83, he 
tendered his resignation to Congress, then in session at Annapolis, 
in a speech which has an abiding fame, as that of the American 
Cincinuatas. These are his concluding words: "Having now 
finished the work assigned me, I retire from the great theatre of 
action, and, bidding an affectionate farewell to this august body 
under whose orders I ha?e so long acted, I here offer my com- 
mission, and take leave of all the employments of public life."*^ 

But Washington's activity in the service of this country had 
but just begun. We refer not to his subsequent career as Presi- 
dent of these United States, after the adoption of the present 
Constitution in 1788, but to his public spirit in opening up the 
Great West to trade and commerce, and in laying the basis for 
our nation's policy in the matter of internal improvements. This 
is a chapter in Washington's life that is not so well known. 
Materials for this subject were first collected by Mr. Andrew 
Stewart, member of Congress from Pennsylvania, in a Report on 
the ''Chesapeake and Ohio Canal," in 1826.^ Some, but not all, 
of the Washington-documents pertaining to this matter were re- 
published by Sparks, in his edition of the Writings of Washington. 
Mr. John Pickell, formerly one of the Directors of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company, has worked over this material 
and compiled fresh facts from official sources in a valuable mono- 
graph called, "A new chapter in the £ar]y Life of Washington 
in connection with the narrative history of the Potomac Com- 
pany." 4 

1 Writings of Washington, III., p. 1. Compare with letter to Mrs. 
Washington, 111 , pp. 2-3. 

2 Writings of Washington, VIII., p. 505. 

3 Reports of Committees of the House of Representatives, First Sessivn, 
Nineteenth Congress. Report No. 228. 

4 New York : D. Appleton A Co., 1856. 
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The connection of George Washington with schemes for open- 
ing communication between the Atlantic Stati-s and the Great 
West was broken by the Revolution. There is a report in 
George Washington's handwriting, dated as far back as 1754, 
stating the difiScnlties to be overcome in rendering the Potomac 
navigable.^ This report was made by Washington on his return 
from a trip aeross the Alleghanies, as messenger from Governor 
Dinwiddle to the commandant of the French forces on the Ohio. 
Washington went up the Potomac to Will's creek,^ or Fort Gum. 
berland, and over the Alleghanies by the route which was after- 
wards taken by the unfortunate Braddock, in his expedition 
against the French and Indians, and which became known as 
Braddock's Road.^ A route was afterwards mapped out by 
Washington, from Cumberland over the mountains to the Yen- 
ghiogheny river, which was destined to become the great avenue 
of travel and western migration. The construction of the Cum- 
berland turnpike was a national work.^ Indeed it was called the 
National Road^ and it must be regarded as one of the direct 
results of that policy of internal improvement, which, as we shall 
see, originated with Washington. The historic outcome of the 
Cumberland turnpike is, however, the Conuellsville line, from 
Pittsburgh to Cumberland, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The spirit of history is the self-knowledge of the Present con- 
cerning its process of development from the Past. There must be 
some germ for historical as well as for natural evolution. The 
Potomac scheme of George Washington contained, in germ, about 
all that the present generation could reasonably demand. In a 

1 Stewart's Report, p. 1. Sparks ha.s n(»t reprinted this document. 

2 Washington's journal of a tour over the Alloghany Mountains, 
Writings, II., p. 432. 

8 This route was originally discovered by Indian:* in tlie the employ of 
Virginift and Penns«ylvaniji traders. It wa- fii^^t r»jien(Ml by tle» (ihio 
Company in 1753. See Writini^'! of VVu-liinu^t.n, II .p. MYl 

4 rho Cumberland Koad wa-* compb-ti'd ••> Wv • ;• •_•• 'n I"^-^' ;.r •» o-t 
of $1,700 001). lliidreth, iii-^tory Ml ih" rn:: I ^ • I ■ 7-.- 1^.', Ill, 
p. 699. 
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letter to Thomas Johnson, ^ the first state-governor of Maryland, 
dated July 20, 1770, Washington suggests that the project of 
opening up the Potomac be " recommended to the public notice 
upon a more enlarged plan " [i. e. passage to Cumberland and 
connection, by portage, with Ohio waters] *' aa a meam of 
becoming the channel of conveyance of the extensive and valua- 
ble trade of a rising empire, ^ 

1 Thomas Johnson, of Maryland, was the man who, in 1776, nomi- 
nated George Wtishington for the office of Commander-in-Chief of the 
American army. See Writings of Washington, III., p. 480 He was 
one of the committee of correspondence for Maryland, in 1775, Samuel 
Chase, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Charles Carroll, barrister, and Wil- 
liam Paca, being among his colleagues. He was delegate to Congress 
from 1775-77, and Governor of Maryland from 1777-79. Lanman, in his 
Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of the United States, is 
surely mistaken in saying that Johnson left Congress to raise a small 
army with which, as commander, ho went to the assistance of Washing- 
ton in New England. Governor Johnson called out extra militia in 1777 
"to defend our libcrtiefi," but Washington left New England and re- 
treated from Long Island in 1776, the Maryland Line covering the 
retreat, after having saved Putnam's troops from deetruction by charg- 
ing six times, with the bayonet, upon the left wing of the British army 
and by tl.e sacHtice of five devoted companies, of whom Washington 
said: " My God I what brave men must I this day lose! " Colonel Small- 
wood was the commander of these brave young men from Baltimore, 
although he did not take part in the engagement, being ** absent on duty 
in New York." (Bancroft, IX., p. 88.) But though Governor Johnson 
did not go to Washington's relief, those two were ever the warmest 
friends, and, after the Kevolution, ofien visited each other, now at Rose 
Hill, near Frederick, and now at Mount Vernon. Johnson was Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States from 1791-93, and, when Jeffer- 
son left the Cabinet, was invited by Washington to become Secretary of 
State, but declined. John Adams was once asked how it was that so 
many Southern men took part in the Revolution, and he replied, that, if 
it hadn't been for such men as Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, 
Samuel Chase, and Thomas Johnson, there never would have been any 
Revolution. See Lanman's Biographical Annals, "Thomas Johnson." 

2 This letter to Thomas Johnson of Maryland is not to be found in 
Sparks' collection of the Writings of Washington but in Stewart's 
Report, pp. 27-29. The idea advanced is of colossal import and only 
the present generation can realize its full significance. 
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Here is the bahnbrechende Idee, whose resistless strength has 
opened op the vistas of oar inland commerce, and whose colossal 
proportions are now revealed, not only in the Baltimore and Ohio, 
which is the direct historic outgrowth of the Potomac scheme, but 
in the whole system of commanication between East and West 
It is a surprising fact that George Washington not only first 
mapped out and recommended that line, which is now in very 
truth, ** becoming the channel of conveyance of the extensive and 
valuable trade of a rising empire," but was also the firsts to pre- 
diet the commercial success of that route through the Mohawk 
valley, which was afterwards taken by the Erie Canal and the 
New York Central Rail Road. He not only predicted the 
accomplishment of this line of communication with the West, but 
he actually explored it in person. Before he had repaired to 
Annapolis to resign his commission, and even before the terms of 
peace with Great Britain had been definitely arranged, Washing- 
ton was again turning his attention to the scheme of opening up 
the West to trade and commerce. He left his camp at New- 
burgh on the Hudson, and made, on horseback, an exploring 
expedition of nearly three weeks' duration through the State of 
New York. In a letter to the Marquis of Chastelleux, he gives 
an account of his trip : " I have lately made," he says, '' a tour 
through the lakes George and Champlain, as far as Crown Point : 
then returning to Schenectady, I proceeded up the Mohawk river 
to Fort Schuyler; crossed over the Wood creek which empties 
into the Oneida lake, and affords the water communication with 
Ontario. I then traversed the country to the head of the Eastern 
branch of the Susquehannah, and viewed the lake Otswego, and 
the portage between that lake and the Mohawk river, at Conajo- 
barie. Prompted by these actual observations, I could not help 
taking a more contemplative and extensive view of the vast inland 
navigation of these United States, and could not but be struck 
with the immense diffusion and importance of it ; and with the 
goodness of that Providence which has dealt his favors to us with 
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80 profase a hand. Would to Ood we may hare wisdom 
enough to improve them! I shall not rest contented until 
I have explored the Western country, and traversed those lines 
(or a great part of them) which have given bounds to a new 
empire." ' 

After resigning his commission at Annapolis, Washington 
returned to Mount Vernon where he arrived the day before 
Christmas, 1783. "The scene is at last closed," he writes, four 
days afterwards, to Governor Clinton, of New York, who had 
accompanied Washington in his recent explorations, ''I feel 
myself eased of a load of public care. I hope to spend the 
remainder of my days in cultivating the affections of good men, 
and in the practice of the domestic virtues. "^ But how impos- 
sible it was for Washington to continue a mere private citizen, 
on the banks of the Potomac, solacing himself with the tranquil 
enjoyments of home life, as be had promised himself and his 
friends, is evinced by a letter to Thomas Jefferson, the following 
spring, in which he returns with fresh zeal to the project of 
national improvement. " How far, upon mature consideration," 
he says, " I may depart from the resolution I had formed, of 
living perfectly at my ease, exempt from every kind of responsi- 
bility, it is more than I can at present absolutely determine 

The trouble, if my situation at the time would permit me, to 
engage in a work of this sort [the Potomac scheme] would be set 
at nought; and the immense advantages, which this country 
would derive from the measure, would be no small stimulus to the 
undertaking, if that undertaking coald be made to comport with 
those ideas, and that line of conduct, with which I meant to glide 
gently down the current of life, and it did not interfere with any 
other plan 1 might have in contemplation."^ The connection of 
this revival of public spirit with those recent explorations, with 

1 Stewart's Report, p. 2. MarshwU's Life of Wtisbington, V., p. 9. 

2 Writings of Washington, IX., p. 1. 
8 Writings of Washington, IX., p. 3 J. 
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GoverDor Clinton,^ in the Mohawk yalley is shown bj this alia- 
sioD : " I know the Yorkers will delay no time to remove eyery 
obstacle in the way of the other communication, so soon as the 
posts of Oswego and Niagara are surrendered." Washington 
requests, moreover, that Jefferson should confer with Thomas 
Johnson, formerly governor, of Maryland, on this subject, as he 
had been a warm promoter of the Potomac scheme before the 
Revolution broke oat. 

In the light of these suggestions, we are not surprised to find 
Washington soon actively engaged in farthering the enterprise 
for which, ten years before, he had enlisted the legislative sympa- 
thies of Virginia and had secured the hearty codperation of Mr. 
Johnson of Maryland. Washington started on another tour to 
the west on the first of September, 1784, and was absent from 
home a little more than a month. His tour westward was less 
extensive than he had contemplated, ^ for the Indians were still 
dangerous, but he managed to traverse six hundred and eighty 
miles on horseback, and took carefnl notes in his journal of all 
conversations with the settlers and other persons who were ac* 
quainted with the facilities for communication between east and 
west. There is an interesting facsimile, in Stewart's Report, of 
a map of the country between the waters of the Potomac and 
those of the Youghiogheny and Monongahela rivers, as sketched 



lit is highly characteristic of these two public spirits that they took 
occasion to secure together 6,000 acres of land on tbe Mohawk river, 
(Montgomery County.) See Washington's will, Sparks, I., p. 584, note 
(o). From a letter to Clinton of November 26, 1784, it would appear 
that the two friends had talked of buying up Saratoga Springs ! Writings 
of Washington, IX., p. 70. 

2 Washington had intended to make a trip down the Ohio as far as the 
Great Kanawha, for the purpose of inspecting his lands in that region. 
We mu«t not lose sight of Washington's business nature. *^ I afli not 
going to explore the country, nor am I in search of fresh lands, but to 
secure what I have," writes he to Dr. Craik, July 10, 1784. But in this 
statement, Washington was not quite just towards his own motives, ab 
events show. 
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Dj Washington in 1784. A new route of portage, which he desig- 
nates from Comberland to the Yonghioghenj, does not deviate 
materially from the line afterwards taken by the Great National 
Road. Washington employed men at his own expense to explore 
the different ways of commnnication, and, from their detailed 
reports^ and his own experience, he arrived at the conclusion 
that there were two practicable routes ^ to the Ohio valley, the one 
over the mountains from Cumberland, via Wills Creek and Penn- 
sylvania, which is now the Connellsville branch of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, or the so called Pittsburgh, Washington, and Balti- 
more railroad, and the other through the mountains from Cum- 
berland, along the upper Potomac, which is now the grand route 
to Wheeling and Parkersburgh, from which points the Baltimore 
and Ohio stretches its Briarean arms to the Lakes and to the 
Father of Waters. 

But we seek the beginning of all this. The first results of 
Washington's tour of exploration appear in a letter to Benjamin 
Harrison, Governor of Virginia, dated the tenth of October, 1784, 
which we must regard as a fresh Austgangspunkl and the real 
historic beginning of the Potomac enterprise. With prophetic 
instinct, Washington seemed to realize the greatness of his 
scheme. " I shall take the liberty now, my dear Sir, to suggest 
a matter, which would (if I am not too short-sighted a politician) 
mark your administration as an important era in the annals of this 
country if it should be recommended by you and adopted by the 
Assembly." 3 Washington then proceeds to support by facts 
what had long been his " decided opinion,'' that the shortest and 

1 Two of these reports are reprinted by Stewart and are not to be found 
in Sparks' collection of Letters to Washington. 

2 See report of the Maryland and Virginia commissioners in regard to 
extending the narigation of the Potomac and constructing two roads to 
the west, one through Pennsylvania, the other " wholly through Virginia 
and Maryland," to Cheat river. Pickell, p. 46. Compare Washington's 
letter to Madison, December 28, 1784. Stewart's Report, p. 85. 

3 Writings of Washington, IX., p. 58. 
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least expensive roate to the West was by waj of the Potomac. 
He takes Detroit as the supposed point of departure of trade 
from the northwest territory, and shows that the Potomac con- 
nection is nearer tide-water than the St. Lawrence, by one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight miles, and nearer the West than the Hudson 
at Albany, by one hundred and seventy -six miles. Washington's 
calcalation of distances, by way of Fort Pitt, a list which was 
appended to the above letter, is not reprinted in Sparks, but was 
copied by Stewart from the orignal manuscript, loaned him by 
General Mason of Virginia. ^ 

** Distances from Detroit to the several Atlantic sea ports. 

I^om Detroit, by the route through Fort Pitt and Fort Cumber^ 

land : — 

Miles. 

To Alexandria, (or Washington City,) . 607 

" Richmond, 840 

" Philadelphia, 745 

" Albany, 943 

" New York, 1103 2" 

Washington points out to governor Harrison the prospect of 
Pennsylvania's opening up communication with Pittsburgh by way 
of the Susquehanna and Toby's Greek and then cutting a canal 
between the former and the Schuylkill river. He says '^ a people 
who are possessed of the spirit of commerce, who see and who 
will pursue their advantages, may achieve almost anything." 
That New York also would join in ** smoothing the roads and 
paving the ways for the trade of the western world j" Washington 
clearly foresaw. On this point, he says, "no person, who knows 

1 See Stewart's Beport, p. 2, or Pickell's History of the Potomac Com- 
pany, p. 174. 

2 Pittsburgh, the head of steamboat navigation on the Ohio, is now 
actually distant from New York by French Creek, Lake Erie, and 
the Brie Canal, 784 miles. From Pittsburgh to Washington, by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, it is 84G miles. 

14 
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the temper, genias, and policy of those people as well as I do, can 
harbor the smallest doabt."^ Washington's language seems 
almost prophetic. 

The political importance of establishing commercial connections 
with the West seems to have impressed Washington most pro* 
foandlj. He reminds Harrison how " the flanks and rear of the 
United States are possessed bj other powers, and formidable ones 
too'* [Spain and England.] He dwells npon the necessitj of 
cementing all parts of the Union together by common interests. 
The Western States stand now, he says "npon a pivot." A 
toach would tarn them. The stream of commerce would glide 
gently down the Mississippi unless shorter and easier channels 
were made for it to the Atlantic seaports. Washington urges 
that commissioners be appointed to make a careful survey of the 
Potomac and James rivers to their respective sources and that 
a complete map of the whole country intervening between the 
seaboard, the Ohio waters, and the Great Lakes, be presented to 
the public. " These things being done," he says, ** I shall be 
mistaken if prejudice does not yield to fscts, jealousy to candor, 
and, 6nally, if reason and nature, thus aided, do not dictate what 
is right and proper to be done." 

1 While advocating the Potomac route to a citizen of Maryland, Wa»h- 
ingtor. declares with patriotic fervor : « I am not for discouraging the 
exertions of any state to draw the commerce of the western country to its 
seaports. The more communications we open to it, the .closer we bind 
that rising world (for, Indeed, it may be so called) to bur interestn, and 
the greater strength we shall acquire by it." (See Marshaira Life of 
Washington, V., p. 12.) 

To a member of Congress he expresses himself even more positively : 
** For my own part, 1 wish sincerely every door of that country [the 
West] may be set wide open, and the commercial intercourse with it 
rendered as free and easy as possible. This, in my opinion, is the best, if 
not the only cement, that can bind these People to us for any length of 
time ; and we shall be deflcinnt in foresight and wisdom if we neglect the 
means of effecting it." 

Stewart's Report, p. 7. Neither of these passages are to be found in 
Sparks' collection of the Writings of Washington. 
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This letter to governor Harrison was broaght before the legis- 
latare of Virginia, and public spirit in favor of the Potomac 
scheme was soon awakened. It became necessary to secure the 
cooperation of Maryland and a perfect harmony of legislative 
action on the part of both states in chartering the proposed com- 
pany. A depatation, consisting of General Washington, General 
Gates, and Colonel Blackburn, was accordingly sent by the 
Virginia legislature to Annapolis, in December 1784, where they 
were received with distinguished honors A delegation was 
straightway appointed by the legislature of Maryland to confer 
with the gentlemen firom Vii^inia. Among the Maryland com- 
missioners was Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the man who was 
destined to see the historic development of that " enlarged plan,'' 
which Washington had so early recommended to Thomas Johnson 
of Maryland, for, on the fourth of July, 1828, this Nestor of 
American patriots, who had outlived all other signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, laid the first stone of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad.^ 

It is not our purpose to write another history of the Potomac 
Company. That work has been done by Pickeli Our object is 
to show the public spirit and pioneer influence of George Wash- 
ington in opening a channel of trade between East and West. 
His suggestions were adopted by the commissioners; his views 
were embodied in their report to the legislatures of Maryland and 
Virginia; and this report was the basis of all sabseqiient legisla- 
tive action in regard to the proposed enterprise. Washington, 
moreover, introduced his plan to the notice of Congress, on ac- 
count of its political bearing in turning the channels of trade 

1 Charles Carroll of Carrollton was over ninety years old at the time 
the Baltimore and Ohio was founded. His speech to a friend on that 
occasion was not unworthy the beginning of railroad enterprise in this 
country: '*! consider this among the most important acts of my life, 
second only to my signing the Declaration of Independence, if even it be 
second to that." History and Description of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Bailnmd. By a Citisen of Baltimore. 1858, p. 20. 
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away from Spanish and British inflaence. '* Extend the nayiga- 
tion of the eastern waters ; " he writes to a member of Congress, 
"communicate them as near as possible with those which ran 
westward — open those to the Ohio; open also snch as extend 
from the Ohio toward Lake Erie, and we shall not only draw the 
produce of the western settlers, bat the peltry and the far-trade of 
the lakes to onr ports ; thus adding an immense increase to oar 
exports, and binding these people to its by a chain which can 
never be broken " ^ This was the first suggestion to Congress of 
that policy of internal improvements, which, from the beginning of 
the National Road, in 1806, was fallowed up with considerable 
zeal, until General Jackson vetoed the Mayfiville ^oad, in 1829. 
The policy of Exploration and National Surveys, which our gov- 
ernment still adheres to, was likewise suggested by George Wash- 
ington, and that too in connection with the Potomac scheme. ' 

The public spirit of George Washington is strikingly manifest, 
not only in these pioneer efforts for the good of our nation, bat in 
a project which is so nearly connected with the Potomac enter- 
prise, that we must not pass it by, although the limits of this paper 
will not allow us a special treatment of the subject. Before the 
orf]^anization of the Potomac Company, of which George Wash- 
ington became the first president in 1785, continuing in office 
until 1788,^ when he was elected president of the United States, 
the legislature of Virginia passed an act vesting George Wash- 
ington with one hundred and fifty shares in the proposed compa- 
nies for extending the navigation of the Potomac and James 

1 MarshnH's Lifo of Washington, Y., p. 14. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Washington did not appreciate the importance of the Mississippi to 
the United States, and the true interests of the country in obtaining a ft*ee 
navigation of that river. He saw that this would come in good time. 
See Letter to R H Lee, July 19, 1787. 

2 See letter to Richard Henry Lee, President of Congreas, 1781. 
'Writings of Washington, IX , p. 80. 

3 The Hccond president of the Potomac Company was Thomas Johnson 
of Maryhind, the man to whom Washington addressed the letter of July 
20, 1770, auggesjting "an enlarged plan " for the Potomac enterprise. 
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rirere. Thig was done by the State of Yirginia, through their 
repreaentatiyes, who desired to testify "their sense of the nn- 
ezampled merits of George Washington," and to make those great 
works for national improTement which were to be monaments to 
his glorj, at the same time *' monaments also of the gratitude of 
his coontry." 

Washington, although deeply sensible of the honor his conntrj- 
men had shown him, felt himself much embarrassed by this sab- 
stantial token of their good will and affection, and consequently 
declined their offer, for he wished, he said, to have his future 
actions "free and independent as the air." In a letter to Benja- 
min Harrison, Governor of Virginia, Washington, after a grace- 
ful tribute to the generosity of his native state, thus declares his 
position : " Not content with the bare consciousness of my having, 
in all this navigation business, acted upon the clearest conviction 
of the political importance of the measure, I would wish that 
every individual who may hear that it was a favorite plan of mine, 
may know, also, that I had no other motive for promoting it, than 
the advantage of which I conceived it would be productive to the 
Union, and to this State in particular, by cementing the eastern 
aud western territory together 

" How would this matter be viewed, then, by the eye of the 
world, and what would be the opinion of it, when it comes to be 
related, that George Washington has received twenty thousand 
dolhirs and five thousand pounds sterling of the public money as 
an interest therein ? Would not this, in the estimation of it, (if I 
am entitled to any merit for the part I have acted, and without it 
there is no foundation for the act), deprive me of the principal 
thing which is laudable in my conduct ? " ^ In a subsequent 
letter to Patrick Henry, Harrison's successor as governor of Vir- 
ginia, Washington speaks of his original determination to accept 

1 Pickell, p. 186, or Wrilinga of Washington, IX., p. 84. Washing- 
ton's private opinion as to the effect the Potomac enterprise would have 
in raising the value of his western lands, may be gathered from a com- 
parison of hit Writings, IX., pp. 81, 99. 
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no paj whateyer for his public semces : " When I was first called 
to the station with which I was honored daring the late conflict 
for oor liberties, to the diffidence which I had so manj reasons to 
feel in accepting it, I thought it my doty to join a firm resolution 
to shut mj hand against e?ery pecuniary recompense. To this 
resolution I have invariably adhered, and from it, if I had the in- 
clination, I do not feel at liberty now to depart '' ^ But, in view 
of the earnest wishes of Patrick Henry and the legislature of Yir* 
ginia, that Washington's name might be identified with this great 
scheme for public improvements, Washington finally consented to 
appropriate the shares, not to his own emolument, but for objects 
of a public nature. 

The shares that Washington received from the Potomac Com- 
pany seem to have constituted the material basis of his famous 
plan for a National University. An examination of his corres- 
pondence with Edmund Randolph and Thomas Jefferson, reveals 
the fact that Washington's original purpose was to appropriate 
the Potomac and James river stock for the establishment of two 
charity schools, one on each of the above rivers for the education 
and support of the children of those men who had fallen in the 
defence of American liberty. ^ Afterwards, however, believing 
the stock likely to prove extremely valuable, Washington deter- 
^ mined to employ the fifty shares, which he held in the Potomac 
Company, for the endowment of a National University, in the 
District of Columbia, '' under the auspices of the general govern- 
ment." The one hundred shares which he held in the James 
River Company, were g^?en to Liberty Hall Academy, in Vir- 
ginia, now the Washington and Lee University. Although 
Washington declared his conviction that it would be far better to 
concentrate all the shares upon the establishment of a National 
University, ^ yet, from a desire to reconcile his gratitude to Yir- 

1 Pickell, p. 148. 

2 Writings of WaHhington, IX., pp. 116, 184. 
8 Writings of Washington, XI., p. 24. 
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giDia with a great public good, he conelnded to diride the bequest 
as abore described. " I am disposed to belicTe," he writes to the 
goremor and legislature of Virginia, " that a seminary of learning 
upon an enlarged plan, bnt yet not coming np to the full idea of 
a university, is an institution to be preferred for the position 
which is to be chosen. The students, who wish to pursue « the 
whole range of science, may pass with adrantag^ from the semi- 
nary to the University, and the former, by a due relation, may be 
rendered codperative with the latter."^ 

The project of a National XTniyersity was the favorite scheme 
of Washington's old age. It was more than an " enlarged plan ; " 
it was a "Aill idea." In these days of striving for a broader 
knowledge of economic laws, for a better civil service, and for a 
thorough understanding of the principles of legislation, is it not well 
to consider for a moment Washington's plan for ** the education 
of our youth in the science of government f " Since it is purely 
a matter of fact that the most trusty and efficient servants, of 
whom this country can boast, are trained at a goyernmental 
institution, which was soggested by George Washington in a 
speech to Congress, as second only to a National University, it is 
not unlikely that there may be some essence of political wisdom 
even in the latter project Washington said " the art of war is 
at once comprehensive and complicated; it demands much pre- 
vious study.'' The American people found ont some years ago, 
that Washington was right on that poiDt, and they are now be- 
ginning to suspect, that even the art of government requires some 
previous study, and that, possibly, " a flourishing state of the arts 
and sciences contributes to national prosperity and reputation."' 

Washington's letters, after 1794, are full of allusions to his new 
scheme, and he never tires of expatiating upon the advantages 
which would arise from a school of politics where the future guar- 

1 Writings of Washington, XI., p. 24. 

2 Speech of Washington to Congress, December 7, 1706. Writings of 
Washington, XII., p. 71. 
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tion of Philip E. Thomas, who resigned hie office as commissioner 
for Maryland in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal project, and 
devoted himself, henceforth, to the task of winning back for Balti- 
more the line of western trade, which had been diverted from the 
Cumberland road by the Erie Canal, which was completed in 
1835. In a report on this subject to the enterprising spirits of 
Baltimore, by Mr. Thomas, on the nineteenth of February, 1827, 
may be seen, not only the beginning of the first railroad enterprise 
in this country, 1 but also the revival of Washington's pioneer 
suggestions concerning the best route from the seaboard to the 
West. The following extract from this report has an historic 
significance which, has never been duly emphasized, or even placed 
in its proper connections: "Baltimore lies two hundred miles 
nearer to the navigable waters of the West than New York, and 
about one hundred miles nearer to them than Philadelphia: to 
which may be added the important fact, that the easiest, and by 
far the most practicable route through the ridge of mountains, 
which divide the Atlantic from the Western waters, is along the 
depression formed by the Potomac in its passage through them.^^ ^ 
Philip E. Thomas, a worthy successor of that enterprising spirit. 
Governor Johnson, of Maryland, who succeeded Washington as 
president of the Potomac Company, became the first president of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. The legislature of Maryland 
voted the sum of $500,000, in 1828, for the encouragement of the 
work. This was the first legislative aid ever given in this country 

1 Three miles of tramway, constructed in 1827, from the granite quar- 
ries to the wharves at Quincy, Masgachusetts, can hardly be called a rail' 
road enterprise, any more than can the quarry tramways of England, 
which existed long before the opening of tho first railroad in the world, 
from Manchester to Liverpool, in 1830, the same year as the opening of 
the Baltimore and Ohio, from this city to Ellicotts Mills, distant fourteen 
miles. A locomotive engine was, however, first used on the Quincy 
road, in 18*29. The same was imj orted from England, where they were 
just coming into use upon quarry-tramways. 

2 History and Description of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. By 
a Citizen of Baltimore. 1853. p. 12. 
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to railroad enterprise. An appropriation of $1,000,000 was after- 
wards recommended for it by committees in both houses of Con- 
gress, bat the bill failed to pass, owing to the opposition of 
General Mercer,^ president of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
CoiDpanj and chairman of the committee on roads and canals. 
Bat oar Goyernment detailed West Point graduates to aid in 
engineering this work, which has proved of truly national import- 
ance and a worthy outcome of the National Road. As this coun- 
try is indebted to George Washington for the suggestion of both 
this work and of a military academy, where engineers are trained 
for the public service, it would seem as though, in one way or 
another, all lines of public policy lead us back to Washington, as 
all roads lead to Rome. 

The connection of the Baltimore and Ohio with Washington's 
scheme for opening up the West to trade and commerce, cannot 
be disputed upon the ground that the application of steam revo- 
lationized locomotion and the routes of travel. Steam had nothing 
whatever to do with the inception of the Baltimore and Ohio, for 
the first locomotive power employed on this road, the first division 
of which was opened in 1830, was horse power. The Liverpool 
and Manchester road was opened the same year, and locomotive 
engines soon came into general use, but, on the Baltimore and 
Ohio, cars were first drawn, like canal boats, by horses and mules. 
The transitional character of this Baltimore enterprise is still 
further illustrated by the fact, that Evan Thomas rigged up a 
railway-car with sails, which was called the ''Aeolus," and was 
pronounced a great success — on windy days. Baron Krudener, a 
Russian envoy to this country, about the time the experiment was 
made, was so delighted with the invention, that he said he would 
like to send over all his staflf from Washington " to enjoy sailing 
on the railroad." The subsequent introduction of railways Into 
Russia and the official patronage extended to Ross Winans, of 

1 History and Description of tho Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, p. 22 
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Baltimore, for his mechanical inveDtions, are largely dae to the 
glowing accounts of American enterprise given by Baron Kru- 
dener, after his return to St. Petersburg. But Ross Winans' 
invention of powerful locomotives and friction-wheels, did not 
originate the Baltimore and Ohio. They were the result of pre- 
miums offered to the inventive genius of America by Philip E. 
Thomas and his colleagues. The opening of a railroad, or of 
some better means of communication with the West than portage 
over the Cumberland road, became a living necessity for the mer- 
chants of Baltimore after the Erie Canal had turned the current 
of western trade. It was positively a struggle, for commercial 
existence. The construction of tramways, the use of horse power 
and of sails, and the final application of steam, and Ross Winans' 
inventions, were but a process of natural selection, and only the 
fittest has survived. But the historic germ of this wonderful evo- 
lution is Washington's pioneer scheme for opening up a channel 
of trade to the West by way of the Potomac. Of course external 
infiuence was necessary. The channels of enterprise must always 
be kept open, like the Suez Canal, by the constant effort of men. 
The original idea of Washington concerning the Potomac route 
has become an " enlarged plan." A road to the western waters 
is the leading idea, from first to last, in the Reports of the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad. This was the thought of Philip E. 
Thomas, and it is the thought to-day, for there are stitl western 
waters. The completion of " the great national route " to the 
Mississippi, was announced in 1857, and, in that year, occurred 
one of the greatest railway celebrations^ this country has ever 

IBook of Grent Eailway Celebrations in 1867. By William Prescott 
Smith. On pages 215-16 there is an interesting speech, delivered by 
Mr. George Bancroft, at the celebration in Cincinnati. His glowing 
tribute to Baltimore must not be forgotten : " This great work is em- 
phatically the work of the City of Baltimore, and it may almost be said 
of Baltimore alone, for it was carried on without much favor from its 
own State, and sometimes in conflict with the rivalry of its neighbors, 
^or is this all the marvel. The work in its completeness has cost more 
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witnessed, for three grand routes, the Baltimore and Ohio to 
Parkersbnrg, the Marietta and Cincinnati from Parkersborg, 
and the Ohio and Mississippi from Cincinnati to St. Lonis, were 
simultaneoaslj elided and formed into " a chain which can never 
be broken," as Washington once said of commercial enterprise 
between the East and West. The route which he suggested is 
now indeed " becoming the channel of the extensive and valuable 
trade of a rising empire " 

By the waters of the Potomac, near our Nation's Capitol, there 
stands an unfinished monument, which, for the credit of this coun- 
try, is sometimes said to symbolize the incompleteness of Wash- 
ington's fame. All great facts in Washington's life are like an 
unfinished monument, if viewed in themselves alone, but the his- 
toric influence of great facts and grand ideas will flow on like the 
Potomac, ever widening in their course and deepening new chan- 
nels continually. The river of trade, which Washington sought 
to open, has now become a vast flood of commercial enterprise, 
seeking a quick way to the sea past the Monumental City, which 
in art, science, and the encouragement of public good, is more 
truly grateful to Washington's memory than the city which bears 
his name. 



than $31,000,000, and was entered upon with a brave heart and at a 
time when the real and personal property of Baltimore was less than 
$27,000,000. But Baltimore was always brave. In the gloomiest hour 
of the American Kevolution, her voice of patriotism was loud and clear — 
her conduct an example to sister cities; ani when has she been wanting 
to the cause of civil or religious freedom ? . . . She is called the Monu- 
mental City. Her column rises as a memorial of the Father of his coun- 
try; but this is her own monument. It spans the AUeghanies; it reaches 

from the waters of the Atlantic to the bosom of the Ohio We 

celebrate the opening of the direct communication between Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis. The occasion is one of great national interest. 
The system of roads hinds indissolubly together the Kast and the West. 
.... How would Washington have exulted, could he but have seen 
his great and cherished idea of an international highway carried out with 
a perfection and convenience which surpassed the power of his century 
to imagine 1 '' 
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The Maryland Inbtbuotiongl 

** Instructions of the General Assembly of Maryland^ to Oeorge 
Plater f William Paca, William Carmichael, John Henry ^ 
James Forbes, and Daniel of SL Thomas Jenifer, Esqrs:^ 

" Gentlemen, Having conferred upon jou a trast of the highest 
natare, it is evident we place great confidence in your integrity/ 
abilities and zeal to promote the general welfare of the United 
States, and the particular interest of this state, where the latter 
is not incompatible with the former ; but to add greater weight 
to your proceedings in Congress, and to take away all suspicion 
that the opinions you there deliver, and the votes you give, may 
be the mere opinions of individuals, and not resulting from your 
knowledge of the sense and deliberate judgment of the state you 
represent, we think it our duty to instruct you as followeth on the 
subject of the confederation, a subject in which, unfortunately, a 
supposed difference of interest has produced an almost equal divi- 
sion of sentiments among the several states composing the union: 
We say a supposed difference of interests ; for, if local attach- 
ments and prejudices, and the avarice and ambition of individuals, 
would give way to the dictates of a sound policy, founded on the 
principles of justice, (and no other policy but what is founded on 
those immutable principles deserves to be called sound,) we flatter 
ourselves this apparent diversity of interests would soon vanish; 
and all the states would confederate on terms mutually advan- 
tageous to all ; for they would then perceive that no other con- 
federation than one so formed can be lasting. Although the 
pressure of immediate calamities, the dread of their continuance 
from the appearance of disunion, and some other peculiar circum- 
stances, may have induced some states to accede to the present 

iScc Journals of Congross, III., pp. 281-3. 
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confederatioD, contrary to their own interests and judgments, it 
requires no great share of foresight to predict, that when those 
causes cease to operate, the states which have thus acceded to 
the confederation will consider it as no longer binding, and will 
eagerly embrace the first occasion of asserting their just rights 
and securing their independence. Is it possible that those states, 
who are ambitiously grasping at territories, to which in our judg- 
ment they have not the least shadow of exclusive right, will use 
with greater moderation the increase of wealth and power derived 
from those territories, when acquired, than what they have dis- 
played in their endeavours to acquire them? we think npt; we 
are convinced the same spirit which hath prompted them to inlist 
on a claim so extravagant, so repugnant to every principle of 
justice, so incompatible with the general welfare of all the states, 
will urge them on to add oppression to injustice. If they should 
not be incited by a superiority of wealth and strength to oppress 
by open force their less wealthy and less powerful neighbours, yet 
the depopulation, and consequently the impoverishment of those 
states, will necessarily follow, which by an unfair construction of 
the confederation may be stripped of a common ii>terest in, and 
the common benefits derivable from, the western country. Sup- 
pose, for instance, Virginia indisputably possessed of the exten- 
sive and fertile country to which she has set up a claim, what 
would be the probable consequences to Maryland of such an 
undisturbed and undisputed possession ? they cannot escape the 
least discerning. 

'* Virginia, by selling on the most moderate terms a small pro- 
portion of the lands in question, would draw into her treasury 
vast sums of money, and in proportion to the sums arising from 
such sales, would be enabled to lessen her taxes: lands compara- 
tively cheap and taxes comparatively low, with the lands and 
taxes of an adjacent state, would quickly drain the state thus dis- 
advantageously circumstanced of its most useful inhabitants, its 
wealth; and its consequence in the scale of the confederated 
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states would sink of coarse. A claim so injorioos to more tha 
one-half, if not to the whole of the United States, ought to be 
sapported by the clearest eridence of the right. Yet what evi- 
dences of that right have been produced? what arguments alleged 
in support either of the eyidence or the right ; none that we have 
heard of deserving a serious refutation. 

" It has been said that some of the delegates of a neighbouring 
state have declared their opinion of the impracticabilitj of gov- 
erning the extensive dominion claimed bj that state : hence also 
the necessity was admitted of dividing its territory and erecting 
-a new state, under the auspices and direction of the elder, from 
whom no doubt it would receive its form of government, to whom 
it would be bound by some alliance or confederacy, and by whose 
councils it would be influenced : such a measure, if ever attempted, 
would certainly be opposed by the other states, as inconsistent 
with the letter and spirit of the proposed confederation. Should 
it take place, by establishing a sub-confederacy, imperium in 
imperiOy the state possessed of this extensive dominion must 
then either submit to all the inconveniences of an overgrown and 
unwieldy government, or suflfer the authority of Congress to inter- 
pose at a future time, and to lop off a part of its territory to be 
erected into a new and free state, and admitted into the confed- 
eration on such conditions as shall be settled by nine states. If 
it is necessary for the happiness and tranquillity of a atate thus 
overgrown, that Congress should hereafter interfere and divide 
its territory ; why is the claim to that territory now made and so 
pertinaciously insisted on ? we can suggest to ourselves but two 
motives; either the declaration of relinquishing at some future 
period a portion of the country now contended for, was made to 
lull suspicion asleep, and to cover the designs of a secret ambition, 
or if the thought was seriously entertained, the lands are now 
claimed to reap an immediate profit from the sale. We are con- 
vinced policy and justice require that a country unsettled at the 
commencement of this war, claimed by the British crown, and 
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ceded to it by the treaty of Paris, if wrested from the common 
enemy by the blood and treasure of the thirteen states, should be 
considered as a common property, sabject to be parcelled oat by 
Congress into free, convenient and independent governments, in 
such manner and at such times as the wisdom of that assembly 
shall hereafter direct. Thus convinced, we should betray the 
trust reposed in us by our constituents, were we to authorize you 
to ratify on their behalf the confederation, unless it be farther 
explained: we have coolly and dispassionately considered the 
subject ; we have weighed probable inconveniences and hardships 
against the sacrifice of just and essential rights ; and do instruct 
you not to agree to the confederation, unless an article or articles 
be added thereto in conformity with our declaration : should we 
succeed in obtaining such article or articles, then you are hereby 
fully empowered to accede to the confederation. 

"That these our sentiments respecting the confederation may be 
more publicly known and more explicitly and concisely declared, 
we have drawn up the annexed declaration, which we instruct you 
to lay before Congress, to have it printed, and to deliver to each 
of the delegates of the other states in Congress assembled, copies 
thereof, signed by yourselves or by such of you as may be present 
at the time of the delivery ; to the intent and purpose that the 
copies aforesaid may be communicated to our brethren of the 
United States, and the contents of the said declaration taken into 
their serious and candid consideration. 

"Also we desire and instruct you to move at a proper time, that 
these instructions be read to Congress by their secretary, and 
entered on the journals of Congress. 

" We have spoken with freedom, as becomes freemen, and we 
sincerely wish that these our representations may make such an 
impression on that assembly as to induce them to make such 
addition to the articles of confederation as may bring about a 
permanent nnion. 

'A true copy from the proceedings of December 15, 1778. 

Test, T. DUCKETT, C. H. D." 

16 
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IV. 

V Maryland's Accession to the Confederation. 

"An act to empower the Delegates of this State in Congress to 
subscribe and ratify the Articles of Confederation. ^ 

** Whereas it hath been said that the commoo enemy is encour- 
aged by this state not acceding to the confederation, to hope that 
the anion of the sister states may be dissolved; and therefore 
prosecutes the war in expectation of an event so disgraceful to 
America ; and our friends and illustrious ally are impressed with 
an idea that the common cause would be promoted by our form- 
ally acceding to the confederation: this general a.^sembly, con- 
scious that this state hath, from the commencement of the war, 
strenuously exerted herself in the common' cause, and fully satis- 
fied that if no formal confederation was to take place, it is the 
fixed determination of this state to continue her exertions to the 
utmost, agreeable to the faith pledged in the union; from an 
earnest desire to conciliate the aflTection of the sister states ; to 
convince all the world of our unalterable resolution to support 
the independence of the United States, and the alliance with his 
most Christian majesty, and to destroy forever any apprehension 
of our friends, or hope in our enemies, of this state being again 
united to Great-Britain. 

" Be it enacted by the general assembly of Maryland, that the 
delegates of this state in Congress, or any two or three of them, 
shall be, and are hereby, empowered and required, on behalf of 
this state, to subscribe the articles of confederation and perpetual 
union between the states of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts-Bay, 
Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New- 
York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North- Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia, signed in the gen- 

1 Journals of Congress, III., pp. 676-7, 
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eral Congress of the said states by the hon. Henry Laurens, esq. 
their then president, and laid before the Itegislature of this state 
to be ratified if approved. And that the said articles of confed- 
eration and perpetual union, so as aforesaid subscribed, shall 
henceforth be ratified and become conclusive as to this state, and 
obligatory thereon. And it is hereby declared, that, by acceding 
to the said confederation, this state doth not relinquish, or intend 
to relinquish, any right or interest she hath, with the other united 
or confederated states, to the back country ; but claims the same 
as fully as was done by the legislature of this state, in their decla- 
ration, which stands entered on the journals of Congress; this 
state relying on the justice of the several states hereafter, as to 
the said claim made by this state. 

"And it is further declared, that no article in the said confed- 
eration, can or ought to bind this or any other state, to guarantee 
any exclusive claim of any particular state, to the soil of the said 
back lands, or any such claim of jurisdiction over the said lands 
or the inhabitants thereof^ 

"By the House of Delegates, January 30th, 1781, read and 
assented to, By order, P. GREEN, Clerk. 

" By the Senate, February 2d, 1781. Read and assented to. 
By order, J AS. MACCUBBIN, Clerk, 

THO. S. LEE. (L. S.)" 

V. 

Pelatiah Webstkb*s Views on our Territobial Common- 
wealth IN 1781. 

Pelatiah Webster was that " able though not conspicuous 
citizen," to whom Madison ascribes the credit of first publicly 
suggesting, that the Old Congress should call a .Continental Con- 
vention, for the purpose of revising and enlarging congressional 
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powers. 1 Curtis, in his History of the Constitution, after quot- 
ing Madison's statement concerning the pioneer character of 
Pelatiah Webster's pamphlet, published at the seat of Congress 
in Maj, 1781, simply remarks: "Recent researches have not 
added to our knowledge of this writer. "* Curtis makes no 
mention of Pelatiah Webster's *^' Political Essays on the Nature 
and Operation of Money, Public Finances, and other subjects," 
published during the American War and collected in 1791. A 
copy of this somewhat rare book has recently come into the 
possession of the author, and is found to contain, among other 
valuable papers, an essay on the Western Lands, first published 
in Philadelphia, April 25, 1781, not quite a month, therefore, 
after Maryland's Accession to the Confederation. Pelatiah 
Webster's views upon the subject of our Territorial Common- 
wealth nre so strikingly similar to the ideas originally advanced 
by Maryland, that they will be read with interest, and are 
deserving of profound respect, for Pelatiah Webster seems to 
have been, not only an American type of Adam Smith, in ques- 
tions of political economy, but a power behind the scenes, in 
Philadelphia, the seat of the old Congress. In an essay, by 
Noah Webster, on the Origin of the Bank, Pelatiah Webster is 
spoken of as " an old, intelligent merchant of Philadelphia, whose 
practical knowledge of money concerns gave him great influence, 
and whose opinions were often consulted by the gentlemen of 
Congress." ^ 

Noah Webster, according to Madison, was one of the first to 
suggest a national government acting upon individuals; and it 
may yet appear that Pelatiah Webster had some hand in the in- 
tellectual frame-work of our Constitution, for his dissertation on 
the Political Union and Constitution of the Thirteen United 

1 Madison Papers, pp. 706-7. See also Note 172 by Madison's editor. 

2 History of the Constitution of the United States, I., p 851. 

8 Collection of Pa]>ers on Political, Literary, and Moral Subjects. By 
Noah Webster. New York, 1843, p. 163. 
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States of North America, first published at Philadelphia, in 1783, 
must, at that time, have exercised considerable influence, and it 
is not altogether without suggestive ideas, even for modern politi- 
cal reformers. 

The following brief selections from Ptlatiah Webster's essay on 
Western Lands ^ will serve to indicate its scope and tenor: 
"The whole territory or extent of the Thirteen States is the 
aggregate of them all, i. e., the territory or extent of each of the 
States added together, make the whole territory or extent of 
right and dominion of the United States ; and, of course, what- 
ever is comprehended within the boundaries of each State, now 
makes a part of our Commonwealth. This is to be considered 
as our present possession, our present decided right, which is 
guarantied to us by the treaty with France (Article XI.) together 
with ' any additions or conquests, which our Confederation may 
obtain during the war from any of the dominions now or hereto- 
fore possessed by Great Britain in North America.' .... 

" It is further to be noted here, that with respect to Virginia, 
and some other governments, which either never had any charters, 
or whose charters have been surrendered to the £rown, that the 
soil and jurisdiction of them were both in the crown, and there- 
fore the King ever claimed the right to make new grants of soil, 
and carve out and establish any new jurisdictions or governments 
which he thought expedient, and on this principle actually did 
carve Maryland and part of Pennsylvania out of Virginia ; how 
justly I am not to say ; but this does not hinder Virginia from 
taking her departure from her eastern boundary on the sea-coast, 
and covering all the lands within her limits (not included in these 
carvatures) to her utmost western boundary. 

1 The exact title of this essay is " The Extent and Value of our Western 
unlocated Lands and the proper Method of disposing of them, so as to 
gain the greatest possible Advantage from them " It must be c1as.sed 
with Thomas Paine's Public Good (1780) and with Plain Facts (1781) as 
constituting the chief pamphlet-literature, relating to the land contro- 
versy. 
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"It is, indeed, to be observed here, that ascertaining the 
boundaries of any State, does not prove the title or right of such 
State to all lands incladed within such boundaries. There is a 
distinction to be made between those lands which have been 
alienated by the crown, the title of which, at the date of our in- 
dependence, was not in the crown, but vested in particular per- 
sons, eitlier sole or aggregate, and those which remained in the 
crown^ the title of which the crown then held in right of its 
sovereignty, which was a right vested in the supreme authority, 
iu nature of a trust for the use of the public. 

" There is no doubt but every right and title of all persons and 
bodies politic are as effectually secured and confirmed to the 
owners, to all intents and purposes, under the Commonwealth^ as 
they were formerly under the crown ; but it cannot be admitted 
that any individual or bodies politic should acquire new rights 
by the Revolution, to which they were not entitled under the 
crown 

'• Indeed, in all revolutions of government which have ever 
happened in Europe, and, perhaps, in the whole world, all crown- 
Ian da, j**wehj and all other estate which belonged to the supreme 
power which lost the government, ever passed by the revolution 
into the supreme power which gained it 

*' Nor can I see the least pretence of reason, why we should 
depart from a rule of right grounded on the most plain and 
natural fitness, adopted by every nation in the world under like 
circumstances, and justified and confirmed by the experience and 
sanction of ages. I think that nothing but our unacqnaintedness 
with the heights to which we are risen, the high sphere in which 
we now move, and an incapacity of viewing and judging of things 
on a great scale, could give rise to so extravagant an idea, as that 
one State should be more entitled than another to the crown- 
lands, or any other property of the crown, which ever was in its 
nature public, and ought to continue so, or be disposed of for the 
use and benefit of the whole public community; or that one State 
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shoald acqaire more right, or property, or estate than another, by 
that Revolution which was the joint act, procured and perfected 
by i\i% joint effort and expense of the whole. We have too long 
and too ridiculously set up to be wiser than all the world besides, 
and too long refused to be instructed by the experience of other 
nations. "1 



1 Political Essays by Pelatiah Webster. Philadelphia, 1701, pp. 485-90. 
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PREFACE. 

The paper which follows was originally written as a contribo- 
tion to a projected History of Talbot connty, Maryland. This 
will accoont for and- perhaps excuse the introdnction of so many 
references to persons, places and eyents which mast possess merely 
a local interest. These conld not have been eliminated from the 
memoir, when it was to be presented through the Historical 
Society to a wider public than that for which it was designed, 
without recasting the whole and rejecting what some may think 
gives to it its chief value. 

The engrafting upon the narrative of the life of the Quaker 
confessor so much that is purely incidental, relating to the early 
Friends, renders the essay liable to unfavorable criticism as a 
symmetrical literary work ; but a correction of this very evident 
fault might, also, impair its value, while it rendered it more artis- 
tic. Besides, such correction would be directly contrary to the 
wishes of the Historical Society as expressed at the time of the 
reading of the paper. 

Whatever claims to originality the memoir possesses are based 
upon that portion which relates to Wenlock Christison's career as 
a citizen of Maryland, in Talbot county. Of that part of his 
life which was spent in New England, and which indeed is the 
most interesting, the writer of this essay has done little more 
than ^lean the incidents scattered here and there in a rather rare 
and confusedly written book, and arrange them in some kind of 
order — a task by no means the most easy of accomplishment. 

• • 
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VIU PREFACE. 

Bat what has been related of the life of this worthy in Maryland, 
has been derived, in great measare, from sources hitherto unex- 
amined, or at least not examined for the purposes for which they 
are now used. 

This memoir makes no pretensions to completeness ; for of the 
subject all that remains are a few historical exuviae, from which 
the paleontological biographer must vainly try to restore the form 
and features of a man deeply buried in the drift of centuries 

* 

S. A H 
Woodstock, August i, 1877. 



WENLOCK CHRISTISON. 



Gentlemen of the 

Maryland Historical Society: 

IT should have been made one of the conditions 
precedent to the acceptance of your invitation 
to read a paper before your body, that you 
should be content to receive, in lieu of an important 
contribution to the history of the State, an insignifi- 
cant addition to the annals of a county. Whatever 
might have been expected of me, this last is all 
that I could have honestly promised. It would 
be sheer pretension to claim for the researches 
which I have been engaged in making the im- 
portance that attaches to investigations into the 
transactions of great nations, or into the lives of 
those distinguished personages who have illus- 
trated their country's history. On the other 
hand it would be an affectation of humility to 
disclaim the value of local annals and memoirs 
of local celebrities for the proper understanding 
of the true story of the greater state, or to ascend 
higher, for the proper comprehension of a true 
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philosophy of general history. The limits which 
a sense of my own insuflSciency for a nobler task 
has set to my labors in the field of historic re- 
search, are the boundaries of my own native 
county of Talbot. Beyond them I have not 
ventured to step. I have thought that if I could 
suitably note down the simple events that have 
transpired within her bounds, or rescue from 
entire oblivion the memories of her almost for- 
gotten worthies, I should be doing no mean work, 
though humble, but should be aiding in eluci- 
dating the yet unwritten story of the State itself, 
and be in some appreciable degree helping him 
who, though longed for, is yet to come, the His- 
torian of Maryland. 

The chief resources of the annalist for the earlier 
years of Talbot County, are the Court Records in 
the offices of the Clerk and the Register of Wills; 
the registries of the several parishes embraced 
within the county limits, now in the possession 
of the Vestries of the churches; and finally, the 
minutes of the Friends' meetings, held at and 
near the head of Third Haven creek, which are 
now in the custody of James Dixon, a most 
worthy representative of that most excellent re- 
ligious society. Of these records, those belonging 
to the county, extending back to its very organi- 
zation in 1661 or 2, arc in a singularly good state of 
preservation. Those belonging to the vestries of 



St. Michael's and St. Peter's parishes — ^those of St. 
Paul's not having been particularly examined, that 
parish having been mostly in Queen Anne's County 
— are more incomplete, but still exceedingly valua- 
ble. Those belonging to the Third Haven meeting 
of Friends are in a perfect state of preservation, and 
but for an hiatus here and there, owing to the care- 
lessness of the clerks of the meeting, would be com- 
plete from the year 1676 to the present time. These 
are most precious documents, and are as interest- 
ing to the local annalist as the Grecian Iliad is to 
the classic historian, or the Scandinavig|;n Eddas 
to the northern antiquary.* In examining our 
earliest court records, what was my astonishment, 
to find the name of a man, as party of the second 
part to a deed of gift, who, in connection with the 
Quaker persecutions in Massachusetts, is men- 
tioned in all the histories of New England. This 
astonishment was increased when the minutes of the 
Friends' meetings came under examination, and 
it was learned that this man was a permanent 
resident of Talbot County, and that at his house 
the very first meeting of Friends, of which there 
is any official record, ever held in the county, in 

1 Ab an evidence of the estimate that is placed upon these minutes of 
the Friends' Meeting at Third Haven, and as a matter worthy of record, 
it may be stated that the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has had a 
full and complete copy of them made and deposited among its archives. 
It may be mentioned too, without impropriety, that the writer of this 
memoir has made an abstract of these minutes, by which, in case of their 
destruction, they could be restored in all essential particulars. 
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the State, or perhaps in the whole country, as- 
sembled. Of this man, Wenlock Christison, it is 
proposed to give an account, more full and com- 
plete than has been done by any one hitherto. 

The persecutions of the Quakers by the authori- 
ties, civil and ecclesiastical, of New England, have 
long afforded a favorite theme for the animadver- 
sions of two classes of people, the bigotedly pious, 
and the narrowly patriotic — of those whose religion 
serves them as much for the reprehension of the 
conduct of others as for the rectification of their 
own, and of those whose patriotism, limited by 
state lines, prefers to indulge sectional antipa- 
thies and prejudices, rather than a comprehensive 
love of a common country. Now, these persecu- 
tions by men who had left their own homes to 
find in the wilderness "freedom to worship Grod," 
were certainly a sad and mortifying exhibition. 
They are deserving of our condemnation, but this 
condemnation will have mitigation from a remem- 
brance that these atrocities were not peculiar to 
New England, but that George Fox was im- 
prisoned and whipped, and that Ann Downer 
was beaten in Old England before William Led- 
dra and Mary Dyer were hung in Boston. In 
America, Round Head and Cavalier, Massachu- 
setts and Virginia united in these persecutions; 
and even Maryland, with her noble charter of 
religious toleration, of which we are so proud, 
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has not wholly escaped the foul blot. The laws 
of Virginia against these people were almost as 
severe as those of Plymouth or Boston^ though 
they certainly were not enforced with nearly so 
much rigor :^ and we of Maryland must blush 
to read that the Council proceedings of the 23d 
of July, 1659, contain an order directing all 
"Justices of the Peace to seize any Quakers that 
might come into their districts, and whip them 
from constable to constable until they should 
reach the bounds of the Province." It is not 
absolutely certain that any Quaker was ever 
whipped in Maryland, though one historian of 
the Society states that three were fined for ex- 
tending hospitality to one of the preachers who 
had been ordered to leave the province, and that 
another was whipped for refusing to assist the 
SheriflF in arresting the same preacher, who, after 
his arrest was imprisoned a year and a day, and 
was then sent away to New England, whence he 

1 According to an Act of the Assembly of Burgesses of Virginia, passed 
in 1668, Quakers who should " assemble themselves together to the num- 
ber of five or more, of the age of sixteen years and upwards, under pre- 
tence of joining in religious worship, not authorized in England or this 
country,'' were fined 200 lbs. of tobacco for the first offence, 600 lbs. for 
the second, and for the third they were banished from the colony. Ship 
masters bringing Quakers into the colony after July 1st, of that year, 
were to bo fined 6,000 lbs. of tobacco, and enjoined to carry them out 
again. A person entertaining a Quaker "in or near his house to Preach 
or Teach," was fined 6,000 lbs. of tobacco for every offence. One-half of 
these fines were to go to the informer, and one-half to the parish vestries 
for '* pious uses." — An Abridgement of the Laws in Force and Use xn Her 
Majesty^B Plantaiiona London^ John NiclioUon^ 1704^ demi 8o. 
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returned to Maryland again, to give much trouble, 
not only to the civil authorities but to his own 
friends the Quakers, by whom he was finally 
"disowned." There were a few cases of fines, 
imprisonment and banishment, beside those of 
Thomas Thurston, and those who gave him hos- 
pitality and refused to assist the SheriflF in his 
arrest.* Accepting these instances as veritable, 
there are no others in our State Records of any 
corporal punishment having been inflicted upon 
any Quaker — no mutilation by "cutting off the 
ears," or "branding in the hand"— no instance of 
the barbarity of being "tied to a great gun," 
flogged through the town and turned adrift in 
the woods — no instance of being hanged by the 
neck until dead, followed by stripping of the 
body and refusal of decent burial — such as occurred 
in New England. It is very gratifying to know 
that after a very short interval of the predomi- 
nance in the province of a spirit of intolerance 
towards these people, Maryland assumed her 
early sentiment of freedom of worship, and that 
she w^ho w^as from the first the refuge of the 
persecuted, became the sanctuary of the religi- 
ously proscribed, and as such, of the Friends. 
From a libertine King, a papistical Proprietary, 
and a prelatical Assembly, these people received 
an indulgence not vouchsafed by a sanctimonious 

1 Norris' Early Friends in MarylaruL 
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Protector, by an evangelical Governor and by a 
General Court, one of the qualifications for a seat 
in which was church membership.^ Our books 
of laws indicate, and authentic history records 
that our provincial authorities after a short 
period of persecution, which at the worst was 
more irritating than cruel, became not simply 
tolerant, but solicitous to protect the Friends in 

1 There is a remarkable confirmation of the etatement that the govern- 
ment of Maryland was very liberal towards eyen the Quakers, who were 
persecuted by almost every community where they appeared, which has 
not been before noticed. There appears to have been a small society or 
settlement of Friends — a settlement of which the historians of that body 
of Christians have failed to give any account whatever — within the terri- 
tory disputed by Virginia and Maryland, upon the borders of Somerset 
and Accomack counties. An attempt was made by one Col. Scarborough 
or Scarburgh, to bring these people under the jurisdiction of Virginia. 
But they positively refused to acknowledge the authority of that province 
and cli«imed to be under the government of the Lord Proprietary of 
Maryland. This was in 1668. It would appear that anteriorly some of 
these people had removed out of Accomack, into what they supposed was 
liord Baltimore's territory, and having accepted patents from under his 
seal, they persisted in regarding themselves inhabitants uf Maryland, not- 
withstanding Col. Scarborough's threats of violence. But more singular 
than this, some of the Commissioners appointed by the Governor and 
Council of Maryland for the granting of land titles — for this was before 
the organization of Somerset county — were Quakers. In a commission 
appointed in 1665, composed of seven persons, no less than three were of 
the society of Friends, viz : Stephen Horsey, who had once been a burgees 
in the Virginia Assembly, George Johnson and Henry Boston, The re- 
calcitrant Quakers mentioned in the report of Col. Scarborough to the 
Virginia Assembly, from which this account is taken, were Thomas Price 
and 4^rose Dixon, They and their associates were all settled along the 
Annemessez. Col. Scarborough's description of these people is exceed- 
ingly curious, and anything but flattering, but it doubtless reflects the 
sentiments concerning them prevailing at the time. When Somerset was 
organized in 1666, there were three Quakers acting as land commissioners, 
and probably as Justices of the Peace. All this serves to indicate with 
what feelings they were regarded by the proprietary government of 
Maryland. — Accomack County, Virginia Records. 
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all their rights and privileges, even so far as to 
modify the statutes as if, as it were, to humor 
their peculiarities. Nay more, it will be seen in 
the sequel that Quakers were allowed to take 
seats in the General Assembly of the province, 
as legislators, at a time when elsewhere they 
were suffering proscription, if not actual perse- 
cution — ^if indeed proscription be not the worst 
persecution. To be sure, the property of Friends 
who would not "train with the militia," or who 
would not contribute to the support of war by 
either personal service or by the payment of 
taxes, or who would not pay the assessment of 
church rates for the maintenance of "hireling 
priests," and for the building or repairing of 
"worship houses," as the clergy and churches 
of the establishment were called in ignominy, 
was seized and sold by the Sheriffs, and so con- 
tinued to be for many years, down to a compara- 
tively recent date, as their records of sufferings 
attest: but they were exempt from personal vio- 
lence and insult, they were protected in their 
modes and places of worship, they had conces- 
sions granted to their conscientious scruples, and 
they had deference shown to their peculiarities, 
by statutes passed in their behalf. 

A very thorough examination of the Records 
of the Court of Talbot County, and an equally 
thorough examination of the "minutes" of the 
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meetings of Friends, at Third Haven, have re- 
vealed not a single instance of personal violence 
inflicted in that county upon a Quaker on account 
of his religion ; and it is to be noted that our Court 
Records extend back to 1662, a period when per- 
secution was rife elsewhere, and that the minutes 
of the meetings commence in 1676, a period when 
Friends were still emulous of martyrdom, and 
would have been sure to record any case of "suf- 
fering." Incidentally it may be mentioned here, 
that the only instances of persecution, or seeming 
persecution, in all the annals of Talbot County, are 
the disbarring of one John Walker, an attorney, in 
1689, on account of his being a Roman Catholic, 
and of his refusal to take oaths of "supremacy 
and abhorrency;" and the arrest and imprison- 
ment in the Easton jail of Joseph Hartley , a 
Methodist preacher, in 1779, on the "charge of 
preaching and teaching the gospel contrary to 
an Act of Assembly, entitled 'An Act for the 
better security of the State ' " — to make use of 
the very words of his recognizance, as recorded 
in the proceedings of the Court. But in both 
these instances political rather than religious in- 
tolerance was the motive of the laws under which 
the persons named were punished ; and it will be 
observed they both occurred at periods of revolu- 
tion — ^the one at or about the time of the acces- 
sion of William and Mary to the throne of 
3 
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England, and the other at or about the time of 
the overthrow of British rule in the united colo- 
nies. * 

There are reasons to believe, at least there are 
some circumstances to • render it highly probable, 
that Maryland and Talbot County itself, where, 
almost from the first foundation of Quakerism in 
America, there was a society of Friends near the 
head of Third Haven Creek, afforded an asylum 
for many of the persecuted and harassed Friends 
of Old England, New England, New York, Vir- 
ginia, and other colonies. There have been fami- 
lies in this county, the representatives of which 
bore the names — christian or surname, or both 
—of some of the very earliest and most promi- 
nent, prominent for labor and suffering, of the 
Friends; and these families, as far as we have 
evidence, were of this society of religious people. 

1 What is here said of the absence from Maryland of religious intoler- 
ance, raust not be understood to mean there were no religious disabilities 
in that province. The existence of a State church or 'establishment' 
necessarily involves the religious disabilities of all dissenters. The 
Church of England was made the established church of the province in 
1692, or more completely in 1702. From the very first, the Quakers of 
Talbot protested against paying the 40 lbs of tobacco per poll for the sup- 
port of the <* idolatrous priests,'' as they called the clergy, and the further 
assessment for building their *' worship houses," as the churches were 
opprobriously called in a region where they possessed no steeples, and 
could not be called " steeple houses " as in New and Old England. 

It is proper to say, as a matter of simple history, and not by way of re- 
flecting upon the people of any sect or section, that when the intolerant 
laws of Virginia and Maryland wore in operation, the Puritans were 
either dominant in those provinces, or their spirit was largely influential 
in legislation and in society. 
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Thus, there was living in Talbot, anterior to 1726, 
when he died, a certain John Burneyeat, Among 
the very earliest of the Friends was John Edmond- 
son, a wealthy trader, who entertained George Fox, 
in 1672. One Josias Orouch, gave, for a while, his 
name to the island in the mouth of Wye river. 
Thomas Taylor was the first clerk of the meeting 
at Third Haven, as early as 1676. Now, to those 
who are familiar with Quaker hagiology, these 
names are suggestive of those belonging to the 
most conspicuous of the departed saints and con- 
fessors of the times of trial. Doubtless there are 
or were representatives in this county of other 
more obscure but not less holy personages, who 
sought and found a sanctuary within the bounds 
of Talbot. But without resorting to conjecture, 
there is one well authenticated instance of a per- 
son who suffered much persecution for his profes- 
sion and practice as a Quaker, and who, after 
being beaten, imprisoned, banished and even con- 
demned to death, came to Talbot, here settled, 
married, rose to distinction, and died. This man 
was that Wenlock Christison, already mentioned, 
who figured so conspicuously during those trials 
in Boston which resulted in the execution of four 
persons, and in the whipping, imprisoning and 
banishment of many others "barely for being 
such as were called Quakers," to use the very 
words of George Bishope^ who has most fully 
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reported these trials in his book entitled New 
England Judged? This book constitutes one of 
the most terrible indictments ever framed against 
any people, and though written by a Quaker — 
by one of those with whose character we are 
accustomed to associate all that is gentle and 
mild — it must be regarded as being as vengeful 
in spirit as it is ferocious in language, as the title 
pages, alone, sufficiently indicate. George Bishope 
having been one of the suflTerers at the hands of 
the authorities of Massachusetts, much may be 
pardoned to him. Among those who endured 
the persecution, of which this book gives account, 
Wenlock Christison was not the least conspicuous. 
No account has reached us of the origin of this 
much suffering and brave man. His name, which 
is written by some of the New-England histo- 
rians, Christopherson, (and in the Talbot records, 
Cristison,) is thought to have a Scotch deriva- 
tion ; and the sturdy character of him who bore 
it inclines one to the belief that in him flowed 
the blood of the Covenanters. He uniformly 
claimed to be a British subject, and not amenable 
to the colonial authorities. In one place he is 
represented to have said that he came out of 
England. The first notice that is given of him 

1 Of this rather rare and exceedingly curious book, a co]py of which 
the writer was enabled to use through the courtesy of the Cherry Street 
(Philadelphia) Monthly Meeting of Friends, the following are the grimly 
quaint titles of the first and second parts: 



JSTeW'Ejngland •fudged^ 

BY THE 

Spirit of the Lord. 

In Two Parts. 

Firsts Containing a Brief Relation of the Sufferings 
of the People call'd Quakers in New- England^ from the 
Time of their firft Arrival there, in the Year 1656, to the 
Year 1660. Wherein their Mercilefs Whippings, Chain- 
ings, Finings, Imprifonings, Starvings, Burning in the 
Hand, Cutting off Ears, and Putting to Death, with 
divers other Cruelties, inflicted upon the Bodies of In- 
nocent Men and Women, only for Confcience-fake, are 
briefly defcribed. In Anfwer to the Declaration of their 
Perfecutors Apologizing for the fame, MDCLIX, 

Second Pari, Being a farther Relation of the Cruel and 
Bloody Sufferings of the People calFd Quakers in New- 
England f Continued from^;;i;i^ 1660, to anno 1665. Be- 
ginning with the Sufferings of William Leddra, whom 
they put to Death. 

Formerly Published by ^ttlK^t 3lffi(flO|l^ and now 

fomewhat Abreviated. 

With an Appendix, 

Containing the Writings of feveral of the Sufferers ; with 
fome Notes, f hewing the Accomplifhment of their Pro- 
phecies ; and a Poftfcript of the Judgments of God, that 
have befallen divers of their Perfecutors. 

ALSO, 

An Anfwer to Cotton Mather^ s Abufes of the faid People, 
in his late Hiftory of New-England, Printed anno 1702. 

The whole being at this time Publifhed in the faid Peoples 
Vindication, as a Reply to all his Slanderous Calumnies. 

Andtk^ overcamt by the Blood of the Lamb^ and by the word of their Teftimony ; and 
they laved not their Lives unto the Deaths Rev. xa. zi. 

Z OND ON, Printed and Sold by T, Sawle, in White- 
Hart' Court in Gracious-Street, 1703. 



New England judged. 

The Second Part, 

BEING, 

A RELATION of the Cruel and Bloody Sufferings 
of the People called ^UAKERS^ in the JurifdiAion, 
chiefly, of the Maffachufets; beginning with the Suf- 
ferings oi William Leddra^ vfhom they Murthercd, 
and Hung upon a Tree, at Bofton, the 14th of the 
firft Month, 166°. barely for being fuch a one as is 
called a ^aker, and coming within their Jurifdic- 
tion; and ending with the Sufferings of Edward 
IVharton^ the 3d Month, 1665. and the remarkable 
Judgments of God, in the Death of John Endicot^ 
Governour^ John Nor/on^ High Prieft, and Humphry 
Addertony Major-General. 



By George Bijhope. 



(Somewhat abbreviated, as the former.) 



Fill ye «/ then the meafure of your Fathers ; ye Serpents^ ye Generation of Vifers^ How 

can ye etcape the Damnation o/ ilelH 
Wherefore y behoUi, I send unto you Prophets^ and wife Men^ and Scribes^ and someqf ikem 

ye fkall Kill and Crucifie \ audfome of them fhall you Scourge in your Synagogues^ 

and Persecute from City to City. 
That upon you may come all the Righteous Blood fhed upon the Earth, from the Blood of 

Righteous Abel, unto the Blood of Zaichsin2S, Son of Barmchias, whom ye flew between the 

Temple and the A Itar, 
Verily, I say unto you ^ All thefe things fhall come on this Generation^ Mat, 23, 3a, 33, 34, 

35. 36* 



London, Printed and Sold by ^^ SOVDl^t ^^ 
IVhite-HarhCourty in Gracious- Street^ 1702. 
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in Bishope's book is that of his being, with many 
others of the Friends, in prison in Boston on 
the 13th of the 10th month, (December,) 1660. 
Among these prisoners was William Leddra, who 
was destined to suffer death by hanging for his 
profession. It would appear that Wenlock Chris- 
tison had no settled home at this time, but was 
wandering from place to place, engaged in preach- 
ing. He had just come up from Salem when he 
was arrested and placed in. jail. It is not clear 
what was the particular charge against him, if, 
indeed, there was any other than that of being a 
Quaker and in Boston, contrary to the ordinances 
which excluded these people. He was released, 
however, with numerous others, including his dear 
friend William Leddra, without undergoing any 
other suffering or indignity, and was ordered to 
leave the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, under 
penalty of death, if he should return. 

The succession, in time and place, of the several 
persecutions of Friends in New-England, and of 
Wenlock Christison in particular, with whose suf- 
ferings we are now interested, it is exceedingly 
difficult to trace, for the martyrologist, Bishope, 
on whom we are compelled to rely in great mea- 
sure, is singularly oblivious of dates and localities, 
and he frequently repeats the same dreadful story 
with variations in different connections, delighting 
in his theme. But it is pretty clear that after the 
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banishment of Christison from Boston, he and 
his friends repaired to Plymouth, which, though 
one of the United Colonies, was not then within 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, nor was it until 
1692. Here, however, Christison found the same 
laws prevailing and the same kind of magistrates 
ruling as were in the settlement from which he 
had been driven. He, accordingly, met with the 
same treatment, though with aggravated suffering. 
While Boston imprisoned and banished him, Ply- 
mouth subjected him not only to these punish- 
ments, but also to robbery, starvation, and to the 
pains and humiliations of personal chastisement. 
The account given of this sad affair as related by 
Bishope is here copied verbatim with all the 
quaint phraseology, with all the intense emphasis 
as expressed in capital letters, and with all the 
confusing disregard of punctuation, which belong 
to the original, and which characterizes the book. 
Ttis book, it will be remembered, was addressed 
to the authorities and people of Boston. He 
says: "Where ['in Plimouth Patent'] Wenlock 
'' Christison had been Imprisoned and Suffered 
" Twenty Seven cruel Stripes, on his naked Body, 
"at one time, laid on with Deliberation (so was 
" the Order of the Magistrates, who stood to see 
"it) in the cold Winter season, who bid the 
" Jaylor lay it on, who did it as hard as he could, 
"and then robbed him of his Wastcoat, (though 
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"in that cold time of the Year he was to pass 
" through the Wilderness) and his Bible the Jay- 
"lor took for Fees, who came about Midnight, 
" much in drink, (so depriving him of the Scrip- 
"tures) and then turning him out in^the Morn- 
"ing, having no Cloathes suflScient left to keep 
"him Warm, Keeping him without Food, from 
"the time of his cruel Whipping, to his turning 
"out (he was five Days upon his first Commit- 
" ment not suflfered to have Food for his Money,) 
" the Jay lor stopping up the Holes, saying, * That 
"at such places he might be supplied with Pro- 
" visions;' keeping it so, until he asked them, 
" ' Whether they meant to Starve him,' after which 
" they allowed him Provisions of three Pence a 
" day, for five Weeks such as the Jaylor would 
"give him; blood-thirsty Barloe [marshal of the 
"three towns of Sandwich, Plymouth, and Yar- 
" mouth] having also robbed him of his two other 
" coats, and that and a Bag of Linnen, with up- 
" wards of Four pounds, when he Apprehended 
" him at Sandwich, after ye [the authorities of 
" Boston] had Banished him on pain of Death, 
" and kept him Fourteen Weeks and two Days 
"in Prison, in the coldest time of the Winter. 
" And thus he was Whipped, Robb'd and turned 
*' out, after Tho. Prince, the Governour and Magis- 
"trates had caused him to be tied. Neck and 
"Heels, for speaking for himself in Court, who 
4 



" denied him Satisfaction for his Goods, robb'd bv 
^^Barloe, as aforesaid, when he was had at the 
" WTiipping-Post ; with much a-do, he obtained 
**so much Moderation of the Govemour, as to 
*• hear him, who said in Answer, — ' That he must 
''first pay for his Preaching,' * * ^ and all this 
'* was but for coming into their Jurisdiction, when 
" he was Banished out of vours." * 

It would appear, therefore, that Wenlock Chris- 
tison and his friend William Leddra, with other 
Friends, obeying the order of the court of Massa- 
chusetts, left the jurisdiction of that colony only 
to experience more cruel treatment in the older 
and adjoining settlement of Plymouth. But the 
penalty of death, which was to be inflicted upon 
them in case of their return to Boston, had no 
terrors with men for whom a death on the scaffold 
seemed to possess a fascination that lured them 
to attempt its accomplishment, and who coveted 
the glory of dying in the cause of "Truth and 
Light." Accordingly, we find that the orders of 
the magistrates were held as nothing when com- 
pared with the commands that were laid upon 
them, as they were fully persuaded, by a supreme 
authority. It is therefore not astonishing, when 
they felt the Spirit moving them to testify in 
those places from which they had been driven, 
that regardless of life, they again appeared in 

1 New England Judged^ Part I, pp. 221-228. 
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Boston. This was not done in bravado, as some 
said, but in conformity with a sense of duty which 
was deemed imperative: although there is abun- 
dant evidence to show that however much the 
Friends may have disdained worldly distinctions, 
and those ornaments with which vanity seeks to 
adorn itself, they were nevertheless very emulous 
of saintly canonization, and felt a longing for 
that spiritual bauble, the crown of martyrdom. 
Governor Endicott, the court and the clergy espe- 
cially, interpreted the conduct of these men differ- 
ently, and as proceeding from a determination to 
brave and defy their power and authority. Ac- 
cordingly, in the latter part of 1660, 0. S., or in 
the early part of 1661, according to the new style, 
William Leddra, going to the jail in Boston to 
visit some Friends there imprisoned, was himself 
arrested, placed in irons, chained to a log, and 
suffered to lie in prison without fire, during a 
severe New England winter. On the 9th day of 
March, 1661, he was arraigned, in company with 
others, and refusing to accept his life on the con- 
dition of his leaving the Province and going 
back to England, he was put upon his trial, when 
there was no denial of the offences laid to his 
charge. While this trial was in progress, the 
proceedings had a most extraordinary interrup- 
tion, which shall be related in the characteristic 
words of Bishope himself. * * * " But Wenlock 
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"Christison, being moved by the Lord, and 
'* brought by the Mighty Power of God, with 
"his Life in his hand; and being made willing 
"by the same Power & Life, to offer up his Life 
"in Obedience to the Lord (in performance of 
"which he found Peace & Rest) if he saw it 
"good to require it of him, was not afraid of 
"your Laws nor Gibbets, but in the Name and 
" Power of God, tho' he stood in the Predicament 
" of Death, having been already Banished by you, 
" upon the ' Pain of Death,' came into your Court, 
" not fearing the Wrath of the Devil, nor the 
" Fury of the Dragon in you, which had Power 
" to kill some, and persecute others of the Saints 
"of the Most High God, even in the very time 
"that you were trying the said W. Leddra, and 
"there nobly shewed himself over the Head of 
"all your Blood and Cruelty, in the strength of 
" the Lord. 

" This struck a great damp upon you, to see a 
"Man so unconcern'd in his Life, to come upon 
"your Law of Death, and trample it under, inso- 
"much that for a little space of time there was 
"Silence in the Court; but you recovering your 
"Swoon, or the Spirit of Iniquity rising up over 
"all in you again, you began to gather Strength, 
" and recover Heart in your Wickedness, and 
"one cries out, 'Here is another: Fetch him 
"up to the Bar,' said you, which your Marshal 
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^performed, and bad him 'pluck of his Hat;' 
*who said, 'No, I shall not.' Then said your 
' Secretary, Rawson, ' Is not your name Wenlock 
' Christison ?' Wenlock said 'Yea.' Then said the 
' Governour, John Endicot, unto him, after he 
'had acknowledged his Name, (which he denied 
' not, though in the face of Death) ' Wast thou 
' not Banished upon Pain of Death ? ' Wenlock 
'said, 'Yea, I was.' (See how Truth enables a 
* Man to bear his Testimony, though the conse- 
' quence be Death.) 'What dost thou here then ?' 
' said your Governour. He cried, ' That he was 
'come to warn them that they should shed no 
' more Innocent Blood ; for the Blood that you 
'have shed already. Cries unto the Lord God 
'for Vengeance to come upon you.' Whereupon 
'you said, 'Take him away Jaylor.'"^ And to 
jail he was sent, while his friend William Leddra 
remained, to be tried and sentenced to death. 
Three persons had already been hung for being 
Quakers and for returning to the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, after having been banished. These 
vere William Robinson, Marmaduke Stevenson, 
and Mary Dyer, the two first named dying on 
the 27th of October, 1759, and the one last men- 
tioned on the 1st of April, 1660. William Led- 
dra was sentenced on the 11th of March, and 
was executed on the 14th of the same month, 

1 New England Judged, Part II., pp. 819-320. 
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1661, making the fourth. and last victim of this 
cruel and senseless persecution that suffered death. 
After the execution, and upon the very day 
that William Leddra was hung, the magistrates 
thinking "that his death would cool and bring 
under Wenlock Christison," and wishing, as is 
very clear, to save the life of this man, as well 
as vindicate their laws, had him arraigned before 
them. It was then said to him : " Unless you 
will renounce your religion you shall surely die." 
To this he firmly replied: "Nay, I shall not 
"change my religion, nor seek to save my life. 
"Neither do I intend to deny my Master. But 
"if I lose my Life for Christ's sake, and the 
" Preaching of the Gospel, I shall save it." The 
Court was amazed and confounded by this " Noble 
Valour for Truth." A friend, the same who sub- 
sequently prepared his grave cloathes, standing 
by, said: "Wenlock, Oh, thy turn is next." To 
whom Wenlock replied with fervor: "The will 
of the Lord be done." He was then remanded 
to prison to await the next term of the court to 
be held on the 3d of the fourth month, 1661. 
Before the time for the reagsembling of the Court, 
there was apparently a reaction in the minds of 
the people and of the magistrates, with the excep- 
tion of Governor Endicott. Consequently some 
hesitancy was shown, when the case was called, 
to proceed to the trial of Wenlock Christison; 
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and the Governor became enraged at this reluc- 
tance to enforce the laws — laws which he seemed 
not to perceive were not only ineffectual in ar- 
resting, but were most efficient in spreading the 
obnoxious doctrines and practices of these schis- 
matics, the Quakers — for conversions were made 
under the very gallows, as in the case of John 
Chamberlaine, who was made a Quaker when 
William Leddra was hung. The Goxernor, after 
absenting himself, in his anger, for two days from 
the court, was prevailed upon to return, the magis- 
trates having consented to proceed with the trial 
of Christison. It was a prevalent sentiment of 
that day, in which Friends as religious enthusi- 
asts were participant, and one that is not entirely 
dispelled at the present, that nature sometimes 
manifests a sympathy with man in his joys or 
sorrows, by an inversion of her laws, and by 
giving birth to "signs and wonders." It is not 
strange that the mind of the writer of the book, 
from which all these circumstances have been 
gathered, should have been prone to see a con- 
nection between some unusual natural phenom- 
ena and the painful events he was relating. 
Accordingly, we find him stating that for two 
weeks, during which the "conspiracies of blood" 
were revolving in the minds of the judges and 
others engaged in the prosecution, "the natural 
"Sun in the firmament shone not"— "a remarka- 
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"ble demonstration of the displeasure of the 
" Lord, and a true figure and representation of 
"this your wickness and work." 

At last Wenlock Christison was brought to the 
bar for his trial, of which Bishope in his book 
has given this most singular account: "So you 
"being agreed, before the Judgment Seat Wen- 
" lock was brought ; who thither came in a good 
"Dominion, because he felt the Power of God 
" over all ; who being there set, your Governour 
"asked him, 'What he had to say for himself; 
"why he might not Dye?' 'I have done nothing 
"worthy of Death,' (replied Wenlock) 'if I had, 
" I refuse not to Dye.' ' Thou art come in amongst 
"us' (said another of you) 'in Rebellion, which 
"is as the Sin of Witchcraft, and ought to be 
" punished.' ' I came not in among you in Re- 
"bellion' (answered Wenlock), 'but in Obedience 
"to the God of Heaven; not in Contempt to any 
" of you, but in Love to your Souls and Bodies ; 
"and that you shall know one day, when you 
"and all men must give an Account of your 
"Deeds done in the Body. 'Take heed' (said he) 
" ' for you cannot escape the Righteous Judg- 
"ments of God.' Then said your Major-General, 
"Adderton, 'You pronounce Woes and Judg- 
" ments, and those that are gone before you pro- 
"nounced Woes and Judgments; but the Judg- 
" ments of the Lord God are not come upon us 
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" yet.' ' Be not Proud' (reply'd Wenlock) * neither 
"let your Spirits be lifted up; God doth but 
" wait, till the measure of your Iniquity be filled 
" up, and that you have run your ungodly Race, 
"then will the Wrath of God come upon you 
" to the uttermost : And as for thy part, it hangs 
"over thy head, and is near to being poured 
" down upon thee ; and shall come as a Thief 
"in the Night suddenly, when thou thinkest not 
"of it.' 'By what Law' (said Wenlock) 'will ye 
"put me to Death?' 'We have a law' (reply'd 
"you) 'and by our Law you are to Dye.' 'So 
" said the Jews of Christ' (Wenlock reply'd). ' We 
" have a Law, and by our Law he ought to Dye.' 
" ' Who empowered you to make that Law,' (said 
" he) ? One of you answered, ' We have a Patent, 
"and are the Patentees, judge whether we have 
" not the power to make laws.' Wenlock reply'd 
"again, 'How, have you power to make laws re- 
"pugnant to the Laws of England?' 'Nay,' 
"said your Governour. 'Then' (answered Wen- 
"lock) 'you are gone beyond your Bounds, and 
"have forfeited your Patent; and this is more 
"than you can answer.' And he cryed out, and 
"said, 'Are you Subjects to the King, yea or 
"nay?' 'What good will that do you,' replyed 
'*your Secretary? 'What will you infer from 
" that ?' Wenlock answered, ^ If you are, say so, 
"for in your Petition to the King, you desire 
5 
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"that he would protect you, and that you may 
" be worthy to Kneel amongst his Royal Subjects ; 
"or words to that effect.' To which one of you 
" said, * Yea.' Then Wenlock answered and said, 
"'So am I; and for any thing I know, am as 
" good as you, if not better ; for if the King did 
"but know your Hearts, as God knows them, he 
" would see that your Hearts are as rotten towards 
" him, as they are towards God. Therefore seeing 
"that you and I are Subjects to the King, I 
"demand to be tried by the Laws of my own 
"Nation.' 'You shall be tried' (reply 'd you) 'by 
"a Bench and a Jury.' 'That is not the Law' 
" (said Wenlock) ' but the manner of it ; for if 
"you will be as good as your word, you must 
"set me at Liberty; for I never heard or read, 
" of any Law that was in England to Hang Qua- 
" kers.' Your Governour reply'd, ' That there was 
"a Law to Hang Jesuits.' Wenlock answered, 
" ' If you put me to Death it is not because I go 
" under the Name of a Jesuit, but a Quaker ; 
"therefore' (said he) 'I do Appeal to the Laws 
" of my own Nation.' Then one of you said, 
" ' That he was in your Hands, and had broken 
"your Law, and you would try him.' Wenlock 
"deny'd to be tried by your Law; yet the Jury 
" you caused to be called over, and you told him 
" ' He had liberty to object against them, or any 
" of them.' Wenlock still appealed to the Law 
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" of his own Nation ; but still you cried out, 
'"That you would try him ; ' and so deny'd his 
" Appeal. ' Then ' (said Wenlock) * your Will is 
" your Law, and what you have power to do, that 
"you will do: And seeing that the Jury must 
" go forth on my Life, this I have to say to you, 
" in the Fear of the Living God, Jury, take heed 
" what you do, for you Swear by the living God, 
" That you will true trial make, and just Verdict 
"give, according to the Evidence: Jury, look for 
"your Evidence, what have I done worthy of 
"Death? Keep your hands out of innocent 
•'Blood.' To which one of the Jury reply 'd, 'It 
"is good Counsel.' So away they went, but hav- 
"ing received their lesson from you, and being 
"of the same Spirit, quickly brought him in 
"Guilty; whereupon your Secretary said, 'Wen- 
"lock Christison hold up your Hand.' 'I will 
"not' (said Wenlock), 'for my Conscience is clear 
"in the sight of God.' Your Governour an- 
" swered, ' The Jury hath condemned thee.' But 
"he answered, 'The Lord doth justifie me, who 
"art thou that condemnest ?' " 

After the rendition of the verdict by the jury, 
there arose a diversity of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the court, whether the sentence of death, or 
some milder punishment, should be inflicted upon 
Wenlock Christison. The Governour, Endicott, 
who is represented as thirsting for the blood of 
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the innocent, flew into a violent rage that there 
should be any hesitancy to inflict the extreme 
penalty of the law. This rage was aggravated 
by the reception, at this very moment, of a letter 
from one Edward Wharton^ who had previously 
been condemned and ordered into banishment, 
under penalty of death should he return, stating 
coolly that he was at home, in his own house, 
had not gone into banishment, did not mean to 
go, and then demanding to be released from his 
sentence that he might go about his "occasions." 
This defiant letter caused the Governor to break 
out into a furious passion. He threw the thing 
he had in his hand, whatever it may have been, 
possibly some emblem of office, violently upon 
the table, as he sat in the judgment seat, and 
exclaimed : " I could find it in my heart to go 
" Home." Wenlock replied : " It were better for 
"thee to be at home, than here, for thou art 
"about a bloody piece of work." The vote of 
the court was then taken, but some still refused 
to sanction the death of the prisoner at the bar. 
The Governor, in a greater rage than ever, " stood 
" up and said : ' You that will not consent. Record 
' it,' and like a man drunk, he said, ' Thank God, 
"I am not afraid to give judgment. Wenlock 
" Christison, hearken to your Sentence. You must 
"return unto the place from whence you came, 
" and from thence to the place of Execution, and 
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"there you must be hanged until you be dead, 
" dead, dead, upon the thirteenth day of June, 
" being the fifth Day of the Week.' Which being 
"thus cruelly pronounced, Wenlock Christison 
"called out, and said 'The Will of the Lord be 
" done in whose Will I came amongst you, and 
" in his Counsel I stand, feeling his eternal Power, 
"that will uphold me until the last Gasp, I do 
" not Question iV Moreover, he cried, saying, 
" ' Known be it unto you all, That if you have 
"power to take my life from me, that my Soul 
" shall enter into everlasting Rest and Peace 
"with God, where you yourselves shall never 
" come : And if you have power to take my life 
"from me, the which I do question, I do believe 
"you shall never more take Quakers' lives from 
"them (note my words) do not think to weary 
"out the living God by taking away the Lives 
"of his Servants! What do you gain by it? 
" For the last Man that you put to Death here 
"are five come in his Room: And if you have 
"power to take my Life from me, God can raise 
"up the same Principle of Life in Ten of his 
"Servants, and send them among you, in my 
"room, that you may have Torment upon Tor- 
"ment, which is your Portion; For there is no 
" Peace to the Wicked saith my God.' Then the 
"Governor said 'take him away' and to prison 
"he was sent."^ 

1 New England Judged^ Part II., pp. 336-310 
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Unquestionably, while these severe proceedings 
against the Quakers were in progress, a reaction 
was taking place in the popular mind in Massa- 
chusetts and all the Nefw England settlements — a 
reaction, if not favorable to actual toleration, at 
least to a more lenient treatment of the obnox- 
ious schismatics, and rebels against authority. It 
was revolting to men whose fathers, or they them- 
selves, had left their native country that they 
might enjoy a freedom of worship, that a harm- 
less fanaticism, for such they esteemed Quakerism 
to be, should be treated with such severity as to 
lead some to the gibbet. It began to be discov- 
ered that the excesses, foolish ,or wicked, into 
which some of this bodv had fallen,' were not 
countenanced by the Friends, and therefore pun- 
ishment for these should not be visited upon those 
who were innocent of them. In the minds of 
the authorities, too, this same reaction in favor 
of milder measures was taking place, but with 
them there was another efficient cause for the 
adoption of more lenient treatment of oifenders. 
This was the apprehension that the King did not 
approve of their extreme conduct towards the 
Friends. The first part of Bishope's book, from 
which quotation has been so liberally made, had 
been circulated in England, and had served, with 
similar publications, to awaken public attention 
to the enormities practised in America upon the 
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Quakers. The King himself had been listening 
to the representations of persons friendly to these 
persecuted people ; and corrupt and vile as he was, 
he was neither cruel nor fanatical. A man of the 
easy self-indulgent habits of Charles II, was not 
willing to allow his pleasures to be disturbed or 
marred, nor his equanimity to be shaken by the 
cries of certain of his subjects, or by the indul- 
gence of the malign passions of certain others. 
He was therefore persuaded to issue a royal man- 
date to Governor Endicott, and all other Gov- 
ernors of New England, granting full and free 
toleration to all sects for the exercise of their 
religion and exempting Quakers from the pun- 
ishment of death for any other oifences than those 
for which that penalty was adjudged by the laws 
of England. The order was no sooner signed 
than it was given into the charge of a special 
messenger to be conveyed to those to whom it 
was addressed. Sam'l Shattuck, who was one of 
those had been banished from Massachusetts, 
and who were under penalty of death in case of 
their return to that jurisdiction, was the messenger 
selected, and he took passage in a ship chartered 
for the purpose by Friends in England. Before 
the arrival of Shattuck, however, at least before 
the delivery of the royal letter, the authorities 
at Boston had received intimation of what had 
been accomplished with the King, and determined 
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to make a merit of doing that, before the com- 
mand was received, which the command itself 
would require should be done. An ordinance 
or new law was passed, abolishing so much of the 
old law as permitted the infliction of capital pun- 
ishment upon Quakers. So on Tuesday following 
the pronouncing the sentence upon Wenlock Chris- 
tison, which Was on Thursday, but the precise date 
is not recorded, the Marshal and a Constable came 
to the prison, where he, with twenty-seven other 
prisoners, "Friends of Truth," lay confined for their 
"Testimony to the Truth;" but "resting in sweet 
Peace and Quietness of Spirit," bearing an order 
from the court for their "enlargement." The 
Marshal said to Wenlock and his companions, 
" ' They were ordered by the Court to make them 
"acquainted with their new Law.' Then said 
" Wenlock, ' What means this ? Have you a new 
" Law ?' ' Yes,' said they. ' Then you have de- 
"ceived most people,' said Wenlock. *Why?' 
"said they. 'Because,' said Wenlock, 'they did 
" think the gallows had been your last weapon ; 
"Have you got more yet?' 'Yes,' said they. 
" ' Read it,' said Wenlock, which they did. He 
"began to taunt the officers with the vacillation 
" and timidity of the magistrates. Then Wenlock 
" said, ' Your Magistrates said that your law was a 
" good and wholesome Law, made for your Peace 
"and the safeguard of your country: What are 
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vour Hands, now become weak ? The Power of 
God is over all?'" Here Bishope breaks forth 
into the following canticle of exultation : " Then 
the Prison' Doors were set open, and Twenty 
seven more, beside Wenlock were turned forth, 
as aforesaid, whereof two [Peter Pearson and 
Judith Brown] were stripp'd to the Waste, and 
made fast to a Cart's Tail, and whipped through 
the Town of Boston with twenty cruel stripes 
on their naked Backs and Shoulders; Many 
mouths were opened, and the mighty Day of 
the dreadful Grod was sounded forth by the 
Servants of the Mighty God, who wrought De- 
liverance for his chosen vessels: So, into the 
Wilderness they were driven by your Sword 
and Club-men, who had received order from 
you thus to force them out of your Jurisdiction ; 
which they performed: Glory, Glory be given 
unto the Lord over all, saith my Soul, who 
never leaves nor forsakes the Righteous, but 
redeems his faithful Ones out of all their Trou- 
bles: Praise the Lord all his Saints, who are 
upon the Rock of Ages: and the Gates of 
Hell cannot prevail against you, saith Wenlock 
Christison." * 

1 New England Judged, Part II., pp. 840-841. 

Palfset, in his Hiaiory of New England^ (vol. II., p. 481,) gives a 
slightly different account of the release of the prisoners, to wit: they 
were not released until the mandamus of the King had been received by 

6 
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Thus terminated this remarkable trial. ' It has 
been given in all its details as far as they can 
be gleaned from the book of George Bishope, 
not only because the incidents are extremely 
interesting in themselves and illustrative of the 
man around whom they cluster, as well as of 
the class of people with whom he was allied by 
religious sympathy; but because they are pro- 
foundly suggestive to the reflecting mind of 
inferences bearing upon the philosophy of human 
character and conduct. 

For the space of about two years the Friends 
in New England and all the colonics enjoyed 
peace and quiet under the royal mandate; for 
when this had been received and read it was 
found to be very, thorough and comprehensive, 
not only forbidding the taking of the lives of 
Quakers, or other sectaries, but forbidding the 
infliction of any punishment whatever, on account 
of their religion. Toleration so complete, neither 

the Governor, who said with the promptDeas and Bubaemence of a cour- 
tier, " We shall obey bis Majesty's command." 

Palfrby also gives a paper, found among the archives of the State of 
Massachusetts, signed by Wenlock Christison, which indicates that his 
fortitude had given way before his release, and that he was ready to 
regain his freedom by leaving the colony. The following is a copy of 
this paper : 

<* I, the condemned man, doe give forth under my Hand, that, if I may 
** have my libarty, I have freedome to depart this Juriadictioo ; and i 
" know not y't ever I shall com into it any more. 

MWlMLOCK OhRISTISON. 

" From y'e gaol in Boston, 

** Ye 7th day of ye 4th mo. 16(Jl," 
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the people nor the authorities were prepared to 
accept. So interest was made at Court to have 
the royal command so far modified as to permit 
so-called mild punishments to be visited upon 
those who made themselves oflFensive by their 
principles or practices ; and the easy King yielded 
to the importunities of his faithful subjects in 
New England, who were becoming profuse in 
their expressions of loyalty, whatever may have 
been their secret feelings. Accordingly, we find 
the persecutions were renewed, and Quakers were 
arrested, imprisoned, fined, whipped and ban- 
ished as before, but no one suflered death after 
the hanging of William Leddra. One Edward 
Wharton, whose letter to Governor Endicott. 
demanding his unconditional release and pardon, 
caused that dignitary to loose his equilibrium in 
open court, was a particularly obnoxious subject 
to the magistrates. He was often punished, but 
apparently without the slightest effect upon his 
conduct. John Chamberlaine, who was convinced 
under the very gallows, at the execution of Will 
Leddra, was another sufferer. He was beaten no 
less than nine times, and as many banished. He 
seemed to be in love with the lash. But to 
mention all those who were punished, would be 
both tedious and useless. The worst cases, how- 
ever, were those of women, even old and weakly 
women, who were imprisoned, banished, stripped. 
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whipped at the cart's tail through the towns, 

thrown headlong down stairs, accused of witch- 

» 

craft and half drowned in the rivers. The cru- 
elties and outrages that were inflicted upon them 
are so atrocious that credulity is taxed to the 
utmost to credit the accounts which Bishope gives 
of them in his book of horrors. 

After the release of Wenlock Christison and 
his fellow-sufferers from the Boston jail, in 1661, 
and his expulsion from the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, little information can be obtained of 
him for several years. He is mentioned more 
than once incidentally by Bishope, apparently 
during the time from 1661 to 1664; but this 
writer is so confused in his chronology, that it 
is quite impossible to determine the dates of 
many of the events he narrates. Christison ap- 
pears to have traveled about from place to place, 
among Friends. At one time he was in Rhode 
Island, at another at Salem, at another at Hamp- 
ton, in what is now New Hampshire. At this 
last named town we hear of him in connection 
with one Eliakim Wardel, a resident of that place, 
and a Friend. It appears that Eliakim Wardel, 
contrary to the law, gave him entertainment or 
hospitality, and was fined therefor; but refusing 
to pay the fine, his horse was seized, "a pretty 
beast for the saddle, worth about fourteen pound." 
This same Eliakim was again arrested at the in- 
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stigation of one Seaborn Cotton, a clergyman, 
for a like offence in receiving W. Christison " in 
the name of a Disciple." On this occasion Chris- 
tison showed that, serious a man as he was and 
full of sorrows, he was not without a kind of 
grim humor, and was not at all intimidated by the 
fierce laws against Quakers, nor by the executors of 
those laws. Indeed he had shown something of 
the same kind of humor upon other occasions. 
Seaborn Cotton, "the Priest," came to arrest 
Eliakim, accompanied by the constables and 
posse ; or, in the words of Bishope, " like a Sturdy 
" Herdsman, he got to him some of the fiercest 
" of his swine, and himself at the head of them, 
" with a Leader's Truncheon in his hand." Wen- 
lock Christison meeting these people as they ap- 
proached Eliakim's house, asked Cotton, "What 
he did with that Club in his hand." Cotton 
answered, "He came to keep the Wolves from 
his Sheep." Wenlock, pointing to the rough fel- 
lows that accompanied Cotton, asked derisively, 
"Whether these were his sheep," and impliedly 
asked if Eliakim and he were the wolves to be 
kept off. This enraged Cotton, but the keen satire 
did not deter him from ordering his lambs to 
carry off the Quaker wolves. The dates of these 
incidents are not known ; but on the 30th. June, 
1664, we find Christison again in Boston, whither 
he had come from Salem to meet Mary Tom- 
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kins and Alice Gary, two female apostles, who 
had just returned from Virginia, where they had 
not escaped a persecution similar to that they 
had endured in New England; for there, too, 
they had suffered the pain and indignity of being 
whipped, receiving " thirty-two stripes apiece, with 
"a nine corded whip, three knots in each cord, 
"being drawn up to a pillory in such an uncivil 
"manner as is not to be rehearsed, with a run- 
"ning knot above the hands, the very first lash 
"of which drew Blood, and made it run down 
" in abundance from their Breasts," and had been 
robbed of their goods for fines imposed upon 
them, and finally "expelled those Coasts."^ To 
see these returning friends, Wenlock Christison 
and Edward Wharton came from Salem, and 
they, with the women, were arrested, convicted 
of being within the jurisdiction from which they 
had been banished, and were sentenced, as usual, 
to be whipped through the towns. But a Col. 
Temple and the wife of the Governor interceded 
in their behalf, and all were exempt from this 
suiFering except Edward Wharton, who was con- 
demned to be bound to the wheel of "a great 

1 New England Judged^ Fart II , p. 440 This persecution of Mary 
Tomkins and Alice Gary in Virginia is here mentioned for the pur- 
pose of proving what was before asserted, that the Quakers received the 
same treatment, except in the four cases of hanging, among the ances- 
tors of those who most reproach the New Englanders, as they received 
among the people of Massachusetts. 
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gun," and to receive thirty stripes, which was 
executed in such a cruel manner, says Bishope, 
"That Pease might lie in the Holes that the 
" Knots of the Whip had beat into the Flesh of 
"his arms and back." 

In the early part of the year 1665, as near 
as can be determined, Wenlock Christison was 
again apprehended for being in Boston, contrary 
to law, and carried before deputy Governor Bel- 
lingham, Endicott being just now dead, when 
this colloquy took place between the prisoner at 
the bar and the court: "Your Deputy, Bel- 
"linghara, said, 'He should be whipp'd.' Wen- 
" lock demanded, ' For what ?' Your Deputy said, 
" ' Because he was a Vagabond.' ' Then,' replied 
" Wenlock, ' Cain was a Vagabond, he slew his 
" Brother, yet he was great in the Earth and 
" built a city. And ' said Wenlock, * What is a 
"Vagabond as saith your Law?' One of Cain's 
" stock answered, ' Such as have no certain dwell- 
"ing place.' 'How do you know,' (said Wen- 
"lock) 'that I have no certain dwelling place?' 
" It was answered, ' You have none amongst us.' 
" 'Are all Vagabonds,' reply'd Wenlock, ' that 
"have no dwelling place among you? If it be 
" so, then go and Whip out the King's Commis- 
"sioners* from among you for they came out of 

1 Theee Gommisgioners were Nicols, Garr and GHrtwrigfat, who came 
oat from England in 1664, to whom was added Maverick, of Maceachu- 
■etts. They were authorized to examine into certain complaints that had 
been laid before the King of wroogs and encroachments upon the neigh- 
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"England since I did; they do hire Rooms, and 
" carry the Keys in their Pockets, and so can I.' 
" And he said, * I have money in my Pocket and 
" Cloaths to wear, and a Beast to ride on, And 
" what is a Vagabond, saith your Law ? At this 
" Bar ' (said he) * time was, the Sentence of Death 
"was passed on me, yet, by the help of God, I 
" continue unto this Day, standing over the Heads 
"of you all, bearing a faithful Witness for the 
"Truth of the living God: Some of your Asso- 
"ciates are gone, and the Lord hath laid their 
"Glory in the Dust, and yours is a fading 
Flower.' " The prisoner was then ordered to be 
carried to jail. Wenlock when arraigned the next 
day appealed to the Laws of England, and accused 
the court of violating the King's order of 1661, 
guaranteeing Liberty of Conscience. He then ap- 
pealed to the King's Commissioners. The Court 
replied, " ' We are Commissioners, and more 
" than Commissioners.' Then Wenlock said, ' Do 
"you own these men whom the King has sent 
"among you?' Some one replyed, 'We will let 
"that alone now.' And another said, 'If thou 
"hadst been Hanged, it had been well.' 'You 
" had Power,' reply'd Wenlock, ' to take away my 

boring settlements and upon the Indians : also to settle certain contro- 
Tersies respecting boundaries. The appointment of this Commission was 
the occasion of some solicitude in Massachusetts, as boding ill to its char- 
ter. The members were not, therefore, received with that cordiality that 
personages so conspicuous and bearing a royal commission had a right 
to expect. 
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" life from me ; but my Blood is upon you, for 
"you murthered me in your Hearts.' So Wen- 
"lock, Mary Tomkins and Alice Ambrose, [or 
"Gary], were stripped to the Waste, and made 
"fast to the Cart and whipp'd through Boston, 
" Roxbury and Denham. Wenlock had ten cruel 
"Stripes, in each Town, and the other two, his 
"Companions, six apiece. They were driven 
" into the wilderness, but the Lord was with them 
"& the Angel of his Presence saved them, who 
"had none in Heaven besides God, and none on 
"Earth in Comparison of Him. Let the Living 
" sing Glory to the Highest, saith Wenlock Chris- 
"tison."^ 

In this account of the examination or trial of 
Christison there are two points worthy of notice ; 
his own ingenuity, and the ascription to him of 
prophetic powers. It was a very usual expedient 
of the Quakers, when arraigned before the court, to 
try to turn the tables on the judges, by entrap- 
ping them into some expression which should 
show the disaflfection they actually felt to the 
royal government, and thus to discredit them with 
the King, whose favor they were at the same 
time solicitous of retaining: or by affecting to 
catch them in some profane, irreverent or hereti- 
cal words which, in a theocracy such as then 
existed in Massachusetts, might be so interpreted 

1 New England Judged, Part II., pp. 458-159. 
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as to bring them into disrepute or contempt with 
those people who gave tone to public opinion. 
In this case Christison hoped to involve the court 
in a conflict with the royal commissioners, whose 
presence at that time in Massachusetts was a mat- 
ter of much serious though secret discontent with 
the authorities, as threatening the modiflcation or 
abrogation of their chartered privileges. We have 
here another instance of Quaker simplicity and 
plainness disguising the highest tact and most 
delicate finesse. The other point to be noticed 
is, that Christison's reference to the death of Endi- 
cott, and the fading of the flower of the court, 
that is, to the decline of its power, was regarded 
by Bishope as predicting evdl to the judges, or as 
prophetic in its character; although it is diflScult 
to perceive upon what grounds he based his 
opinions. This was not the only occasion when 
the words of Christison, uttered under great exal- 
tation of feeling, were thought to be vaticinal, 
and accounts are given of the actual accomplish- 
ment of many of his alleged predictions — nota- 
bly, of the sudden death, by a fall from his 
horse, of Major General Adderton. It does not 
appear that he himself consciously claimed pro- 
phetic powers, but evidently he regarded his 
words as prompted by a divine intelligence, and 
his prognostications of evil to come upon his 
persecutors and their country as something more 
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than the anticipations of human reason or the 
denunciations of human passion. 

It would appear that Christison and his com- 
panions in suflfering, after being driven from Mas- 
sachusetts, took refuge in Rhode Island, where 
there was an asylum always open for those who 
would escape religious intolerance, under Roger 
Williams, himself a banished and persecuted man, 
or his successors in the Presidency of that colony. ^ 
But either impelled by a desire to preach the 
'^ Truth" in foreign parts, or at last wearied out 
with the cruel persecutions of New England, all 
three of tho3e mentioned came up to Boston from 
the Providence plantations under the protection 
of one of the King's commissioners, Sir Robert 
Carr,* for the purpose of taking ship, Wenlock 
Christison for Barbadoes, and the two women for 
the Bermudas. Here they met other Friends 
from Salem — the inevitable and irrepressible 
Edward Wharton, of course, being of the num- 

1 Roger Williams offered an asylum to the Friends, to be sore, and 
while within his jurisdiction they were free from persecution, or any per- 
sonal violence; hut though ho proved himself a friend of Quakers, he 
was an enemy of Quakerism, as he showed in the celebrated controversy 
which he held with three of their ministers in 1672, at New-port, and in 
his book, written against them, entitled '* George Fox Digged out of his 
Burrows.'' Here was true toleration I to bear with that which he con- 
demned. 

2 This Sir Robt. Garr was he who reduced the Dutch forts upon the 
Delaware, driving out the brave Governor Alexander De Hinniossa, or 
d'Hlnojosea. or as he calls himself, d'Hinoyo^sa, who took refuge in Mary- 
land, and settled in Talbot county. An original memoir of this worthy 
has been published by the author of this paper, as a part of the biograph- 
ical history of Talbot. 
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ber; for whenever kindness was to be shown to 
Friends, or suffering to be endured by them — 
why may it not be said, suffering enjoyed? for 
verily these good people went to it and seemed 
to seek after it as though it were the delight of 
their life to suffer for the cause of "Truth" — 
there Edward WTiarton was certain to be present. 
This was in Mav, 1665. The constables were 
soon on the alert to ferret out the "Cursed Qua- 
kers as vou call them whom the Lord calls 

•r 

Blessed," as Bishope says. They were not hard 
to find, and were soon arraigned before Deputy 
Governor Bellingham. As preparatory to the 
serious work of the trial or examination, Bel- 
lingham said his prayers, and the "irreverent 
gestures" of the prisoners, and their "sitting 
and walking about with their hats upon their 
heads" during his devotions were made one of 
the grounds of action against them. The trial 
was soon dispatched and Wenlock Christison, 
Edward Wharton and Alice Gary* were sen- 
tenced to be whipped through three towns, out 
of the jurisdiction, but Wharton being an old 
and hardened offender, was imprisoned as well 
as beaten. 

After this trial, for standing with his hat upon 
his head during the Governor's devotions, Bishope 

1 ThiB Alice Ambrose, alios Gary, there is good reason to believe, 
settled atWest-Kiver in Maryland. She is one of those mentioned in 
the will of Peter Sharpo, hereafter to be noticed. 
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in his book makes no further mention of Wen- 
lock Christison, and we have no account of his 
movements for some years. We lose sight of 
him as he is driven forth with blows into the 
wilderness, a wanderer, without certain home, 
truly a vagabond, but not in an opprobrious 
sense, imprisoned, starved, robbed, beaten, out- 
lawed. When we catch glimpses of him again, 
it is under more auspicious circumstances. We 
find him settled in his own quiet home, sitting 
at his own fireside, in the midst of loving wife 
and children. We find him surrounded by hon- 
oring fiiends and neighbors, occupying the seat 
of the elders among the Friends, without fear of 
pillory, jail, or constable's whip. We find him 
protected by benign laws, and even daring to 
stand covered — precious privilege! — ^in the pres- 
ence of Governors and magistrates. We find 
him, in short, in tolerant Maryland and in beau- 
tiful Talbot. 

From the known character of Friends, whom 
no amount of suffering deterred from following 
a course which they verily believed was marked 
out for them by a divine hand, it is not likely 
that Wenlock Christison, and his two women 
friends, were diverted from their purpose to visit 
the societies which had been formed in the Ber- 
mudas and the Barbadoes; but it is altogether 
probable that very soon after their last trial and 
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punishment by Governor Bellingham, in May, 
1665, they carried their design into successful 
execution, and that they escaped out of the 
"bloody town of Boston," as Bishope calls it 
and the " Habitations of Cruelty" of New Eng- 
land. The journey to the West Indies was only 
a part of that wide circuit of travel which was 
followed by many of the early Quaker preachers, 
which circuit was completed by going from those 
islands to Virginia and Maryland, and thence 
"through the woods" to Long Island, where 
there w^as a society at Oyster-Bay, and back 
again to New England. At the period of these 
events Pennsylvania had not been founded by 
Penn, nor the settlements of Quakers in Jersey 
under Fenwick and Billings established. Re- 
ligion, when not the pioneer, is always the fol- 
lower of commerce, keeping to its track. At 
the time of these events, there was an active 
intercourse between the West India Islands and 
the New England colonies, and also between 
those islands and the settlements of Virginia and 
Maryland. But conjecture aside, it is known 
from actual and authoritative records that Wen- 
lock Christison, and one, at least, of those women 
with whom he last suffered in Boston, were in 
Maryland as early as 1670, and perhaps before. 
There is no doubt whatever, that he himself was 
living in Talbot county as early as 1670. Thus: 
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In the Register's office of Calvert county there 
is recorded the will of Peter Sharpe, ''chirur- 
gion," who is also called ''Peter Sharpe of the 
Cliffs,"^ meaning the clifts of the Patuxent, (in 
Liber No. 1, for years 1635 to 1674,) bearing the 
date of the year 1672. The following is an 
extract from this will : * 

" I ^ive to Friends in ye Ministry, viz : Alice 
" Gary, William Cole and Sarah Marsh, if then 

1 This Peter Sharpe is the same person from whom the island in the 
month of Great Choptank river takes the name it now very improperly 
bears. This island has been known by several names, according ns it has 
belonged to this or that person, but the name of the Quaker physician of 
Calvert has clung to it, and will be ever used to designate a little patch of 
earth (originally 700 acres), diminishing year by year and destined, at no 
very remote geological period, to disappear beneath the waves of the 
Chesapeake, unless, indeed, there sball be another of those secular uphea- 
vals which first lifted it and the whole Eastern Shore out of the sea. But 
if priority of designation should be allowed to govern, the proper name 
of this island is Claibome, In the deed of Will Sharpe, son and heir of 
Peter, to John Eason, (Sept. 10, 1675,) it is expressly stated that this 
island "was formerly known by the name of Claihorn's Island, and now 
or lately by the name of Sbarpe's Island " This is repeated in other and 
subsequent conveyances. There is little doubt that Col. William Clai- 
borne, iho original settler, if he may not claim the honor of founder, of 
Msryland, visited, took possession of, tfnd gave his name to this island. 
All the world knows, that before the " Maryland Pilgrims,'^ so-called, 
came in he had established a trading post on Kent Point, under the Vir- 
ginia charter, and it is believed his friend and follower, Richard Thomp- 
son, held, under htm, Poplar Island also. Poplar Island has a distinction 
in the local annals of Talbot as having been long the residence of Alex- 
ander De Hinniossa, the last Dutch Governor of Delaware, after the seizure 
of that settlement by the English in the year 1664. It is really due to 
Claiborne, whom Lord Baltimore's colonists treated so badly, and who 
has fared so poorly at the hands of the historians, that his name should 
be permanently attached to some spot of earth in a State the seeds 
of whoso civilization he was the first to plant. Historic justice and the 
laws of geographical nomenclature demand that this island, while any of 
it remains, shall be called Glaibi>rne's Island. 

2 G. L. L. Davis's " Day Star," p. 78. 
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about remedying this trouble, and on the 31st. 
of March, 1671, he, for no consideration as far 
as expressed in the conveyance, assigns and makes 

over to him a servant man named Francis Llovd. 

• 

This was really a valuable addition to his wealth, 
for labor was then, as now, the great want and 
demand of the people of Talbot, and indentured 
servants were sought after with even greater 
avidity than the farmers of this county are now 
seeking German emigrants. Other records for 
1675 and 1676 show that Christison became pos- 
sessed of other servants, probably by purchase, 
for in the former year he brought his servant 
Edward Gibson into court to have his age and 
time of service adjudged, according to a custom 
then in vogue, and in the latter year he brought 
his servant John Stacy before the justices for a 
similar purpose. As evidence of the kindly 
relations which subsisted between these inden- 
tured servants, bought from the emigrant ships, 
and their masters, it mav be mentioned that 
this John Stacy was set free by the will of 
Christison, who left to him legacies in considera- 
tion of his fidelity and good behavior. But Chris- 
tison became the possessor not only of white 
servants, but, it will be seen in the sequel, he was 
interested in the ownership of colored ones also. 
In 1673 he obtained from John Edmondson, 
another Friend, one hundred acres of land appa- 
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rently adjoining that derived from Peter Sharpe. 
In 1677 he became the owner of another tract, 
in the same section of the county, which had 
been in the possession of one John Davis, and 
known by the name of ''Ashby," of which Roger 
Gross was the original patentee. In neither of 
these cases is any consideration mentioned as 
having been given ; so these properties, too, may 
have been acquired through the brotherly love 
and affection of the owners. Wenlock Christi- 
son, therefore, seems to have prospered, having 
become the possessor of broad estates and troops 
of servants, verifying the truth of the declara- 
tion of the great founder of doctrinal Christi- 
anity respecting the worldly profitableness of 
godliness. 

From what is here said of the lands acquired 
by Christison, whether by gift or purchase, the 
place of his residence may be determined with 
almost absolute precision. There is no doubt 
that he owned and resided upon that point of 
land which is formed by whaf is now called 
"Glebe" and " Goldsborough's creeks," and now 
(1874) owned by Mr. Addison Randall — one of 
the most charming sites in Talbot county and 
adorned by the beautiful villa built by Mr. Rich- 
ard France. It is certain he owned a part of 
the large tract of " Fausley," which received the 
name of "Ending of Controversie." Family 
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tradition establishes the fact that the residence 
of William Dixon who married the widow and 
obtained the estate of Christison, and who be- 
queathed this estate, in the absence of direct 
heirs of his body, to his nephew Isaac Dixon, was 
the brick dwelling standing in a dilapidated con- 
dition upon the ''Woodstock" property, .which 
now embraces a part of "Fausley"* and a part 
of '*End of Controversie." Before the erection 
of houses of worship throughout the county 
of Talbot, and indeed occasionally after the 
building of those houses, it was customary for 
Friends to hold their meetings at the private 
residences of some of the more conspicuous 
members of the Society, selecting those which 
were most central or most easily accessible. 
Those who are familiar with the topography of 
Talbot will perceive, from what has been said, 
that the house of Christison was so situated that 

1 '* Fausley " has another title to celehrity hesides that of having heen 
once in the ownership of the Quaker worthy. Here were born two per- 
sons who occupy no inconspicuous place in their country's history, 
namely, Col. Tench Tilghman, Secretary and Aide to Gen'l Washington 
during the whole war of independence, and his brother, the Hon Wil- 
liam Tilghinan, the distinguished Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. Of the former Gen'l Washington said: ^' He left as fair 
a reputation as ever belonged to human character." A memoir of him 
has been published, written by the author of this paper. Of Chief Jus- 
tice Tilghman Mr. Horace Binne}* said in an eulogy of unsurpassed elo- 
quence, in tho reading of which one is at a loss to determine which was 
more fortunate, Mr. Tilghman in having such an eulogist, or Mr. Binney 
in having such a subject for his eulogium : *• It will bo long, very long, 
*' before wo shall open our eyes upon a wiser judge, a sounder lawyer, a 
•' riper scholar, a purer man or a truer gentleman." 
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it was very central, and that it could be con- 
veniently approached from all parts of the 
county, either by land or water. In those early 
days, the beautiful rivers and creeks of that 
portion of the Eastern shore were more gene- 
rally used for local travel and transportation 
than now, and the canoe and barge then took 
the place, in the absence of carriage roads, of 
the wheeled vehicles which are now so com- 
monly employed. At that time nearly all the 
settlements were along the water courses, and 
inasmuch as the geographical formation of Tal- 
bot is such that almost every man's house may 
be upon navigable wat^r, that county was very 
early completely taken up and settled. Chris- 
tison's house could not have been more than a 
mile and a half or two miles, by water, from 
the meeting house of Friends first erected upon 
the Eastern Shore of the State, namely, that at 
Betty's Cove. This house was upon the land 
now owned by Mr. Robt. Dixon, who holds to 
the faith and observes the customs of those who 
originally erected this little sanctuary in the 
primitive wilderness. It was at this house that 
George Fox preached when he was in Talbot in 
1672, when he saw, as he says in his journal, 
the river covered with boats almost as numerous 
as upon the Thames at London, and filled with 
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people coining to hear him discourse.* In the 
house of Wenlock Christison, near Betty's Cove 
meeting house, the first meeting of Friends, of 
which there is any official record of proceedings, 
ever held in Maryland, took place. This was 
what was called a '^ Man's Meeting," or a meet- 
ing for business and not for worship. It assem- 
bled on the 4th of April, 1677, for the purpose 
of considering the matter of having the meeting 
house at Betty's Cove improved and repaired; 
for it would appear that this house had becomr 
too small to accommodate the growing society, 
and had been erected a sufficiently long time, at 
that date, to need repairs.^ 

His being the recipient of legacies and gifts 
of money, lands and servants, attests the affec- 
tion with which Christison was regarded by 

1 The Friends generally believe that the meeting house in which 
George Fox preached when he was in Talbot in the year 1672, was the 
*' Great Meeting House at Third Haven/' yet standing near Easton and 
Btill used as a place of worship. This is erroneous. This house was con- 
tracted for in 1G82, and the first meeting that was held in it was upon the 
24th of the 8th month (Oct.) 1684, O. S. This building, one of the very 
oldest in the State, is well preserved, and though frequently enlarged 
and repaired, retains much of its original appearance and arrangement. 

2 The following is the text of the minutes of this meeting : *'Att our 
" Men's Meeting att Wenlock Chrystisons yo 24th day of ye 1st month 
'* 1676 It was concluded by ye meeting yt ye meeting house at Betty's 
"Cove should be finishtd as followcth, vizt: To scale ye Gable end and 
*< ye Loft with Clapboards, and make a partition betwixt ye new roome, 
** and ye old one, three foot high, seiled, and with windows to lift up and 
*' down, and to be hung with hinges, according to ye direction of Bryan 
** O'Mealy, and John Pitt, who are appointed by the meeting to have ye 
"oversight of ye same, and to be done with what conveniency may be." 
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individuals, but there are other evidences that 
he held a station of honor and confidence in his 
society. It has been shown that his house was 
a place of meeting for Friends when business 
connected with the society was to be considered. 
In the year 1674, it appears that he was one of 
the petitioners to the General Assembly of Mary- 
land for a modification of the law with regard 
to oaths, asking that Friends be allowed to make 
their solemn affirmation, instead of being required 
to swear, which, in their prayer for relief, they 
say "they dare not do." He was one of those 
appointed by the meetings to present this peti- 
tion to the Governor and Council, and as his 
name heads the list, the text of this address, 
which is upon record, was probably from his 
pen. This paper was sent by the Upper to the 
Lower House, but some doubt arising as to the 
right of the General Assembly to alter the form 
of oath prescribed by the law of England, it 
was referred back again to the Upper House, 
which ordered it to remain upon the journal 
until the opinion of the Lord Proprietary could 
be obtained, who declared, when it was laid before 
him, that though he formerly had intentions of 
gratifying the desire of the Friends in this 
matter, he wished '' all proceedings thereon to 
be for the present suspended,'' assigning no rea- 
son for this course. The object of this petition 
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was not fully attained until the year 1702, when 
the "Act for the establishment of religious wor- 
ship in this Province, according to the Church 
of England," was passed, upon which a section 
was engrafted declaring that "the solemn affir- 
mation or declaration of the people called Qua- 
kers should be accepted, instead of an oath in 
the usual form." For so long a time were these 
good citizens liable to vexations and losses even 
in tolerant Maryland! But, while presenting 
this petition to the Governor and his Council, 
we see Wenlock Christison in a verv diflFerent 
position from that he occupied when before Gov- 
ernor Endicott and the court in Massachusetts. 
The committee of the Friends' meeting, of which 
he was apparently the chairman or speaker, was 
received courteously by Governor Calvert, sub- 
sequently Lord Proprietary, and by his Council, 
and its complaint was respectfully considered. 
Let us indulge the fancy that Christison was 
allowed to wear his hat in the Governor's pres- 
ence, a privilege so estimable that rather than 
forego it, he once had shown himself ready to 
be led to the gallows.^ 

i Although there was no Act of Assembly for the relief of Quakers and 
other dissenters until the date mentioned, there were English statutes for 
the relief of these people, which were operative in the colonies, and 
which were passed many years before. The provisions of these acts were 
only confirmed by the Colonial Act of 1702. But in the absence of legal, 
there was a popular tolerance, sustained, it is true, by these parliamentary 
enactments, that controlled the colonial government, and this popular 
tolerance secured to the Friends their rights and privileges almost as 
effectually as if the Assembly had passed ordinances for that purpose. 
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But Wenlock Christison did not enjoy the con- 
fidence of Friends only, for we have indubitable 
evidence of the respect and esteem in which 
he was held by the citizens of the county at 
large, in the fact that he was elected to the 
highly honorable place of Burgess or Delegate 
to the General Assembly of the province. Oppor- 
tunity has not offered to determine the date of 
his election, but it is known that there was a 
proclamation of a general election made in April, 
1676, and that Wenlock Christison is mentioned 
in 1681 as having been a member of the Lower 
House, but then dead. It is presumable that he 
was chosen in the former year, and held his seat 
until his death, which took place somewhere about 
1679. He was probably the first Quaker who 
had occupied a political position in Talbot county. 
Friends were sent to the Assembly from other 
parts of the province. John Edmondson, the 
liberal friend of Christison, appears to have 
been elected September 2, 1681, to fill the place 
made vacant by his death, and he took his seat 
in the Assembly in November of that year.* 
Although Friends, by their scruples upon many 
matters with w^hich government has to deal, 
have been, for the most j^art, debarred irom 
political' and civil position, it is certain that 
about the time of the events here related, they 

1 The authorities for these details ure the State oJid couiUiy recocds. 

9 
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were members of the Lower House of Assembly, 
as has just been shown, and they were also Jus- 
tices of the Peace. In 1685 no less than three 
out of ten of the county Judges or Justices were 
Quakers, viz: William Sharpe, William Stevens, 
and Ralph Fishbourne. It would appear, from 
a minute of the meeting, that the election of 
Wenlock Christison and other Friends to the 
Assembly, did not give entire satisfaction, and 
that politicians, then as now, were ready to 
raise captious objections. It would seem that 
Col. Vincent Lowe, a conspicuous character of 
the county of Talbot, circulated a report "of 
Friends that were chosen Assembly men," the 
purport of which was that "Friends should be 
" the occasion of Leavyes (Levies or taxes) being 
" raised soe high." This report, of which nothing 
more is known, scandalized the Friends to that 
degree that the attention of the monthly meet- 
ing at Third Haven was at first called to it, 
and by that meeting it was referred to the 
yearly meeting. A committee was appointed on the 
3rd of the 8th month (Oct. 14th) 1677, composed of 
John Edmondson, Bryan O'Mealy and Ralph 
Fishbourne, "to treat with Lowe, for ye clear- 
" ing of Friends and ye Truth," so solicitous were 
these people of avoiding all reproach. There 
is little doubt that Wenlock Christison's conduct 
as an "Assembly man" was the subject of Col. 
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Vincent Lowe's animadversions, and of this early 
committee's investigations.^ 

There is nothing in Bishope's Book to lead 
one to believe that Christison, while undergoing 
persecutions in New England, was a man of 
family. No reference is made to his having a 
wife or children : but among the very first notices 
of him in Maryland, namely, that made in the 
will of Peter Sharpe, already quoted, is one 
that speaks of him as being a married man. 
The devise is to " Wenlock Christison and his 
wife." But there are in the minutes of the 
meeting at Third Haven other references to 
this fact, some of which are exceedingly curious. 
The following needs no apology for its insertion 
here, being interesting and suggestive: "Att our 
" Man's meeting at Wenlock Christison's, ye 14th 
"of ye 5th month, 1676, Wenlock Christison 
"declared in ye meeting that if ye world, or 
"any particular person should speak evilly of 
"ye Truth, or reproach Friends concerning his 
"proceedings in taking his wife, that then he 
"will give further satisfaction and clear ye Truth 
"and Friends, by giving forth a paper to con- 
"demn his hasty and forward proceedings in yt 
"matter, and said that were ye thing to do 
"again he would not proceed so hasty, nor 

1 Minutes Friends' meeting at Third Haven, vol. 4. 
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"without consent of Friends."* It is very clear 
from this that Wen lock Christison had, then, 
recently married; that he had married either 
without having made the proper advertisement 
of his purpose in meeting, or he had married 
out of the society, some one not a member, for 
which he had been called to account. It is 
likely, therefore, this w^as a second marriage, for 
the Friends w^ould certainly not have called him 
to an account in 1676 for a marriage contracted 
anterior to 1672— or at least four years before. 
So it appears that Wenlock Christison, prophet 
and apostle, and almost martyr, as he was, was 
not insensible to female charms, and that he 
whom the threats of judges and the whips of 



1 The assumption of the marriage relation gave much solicitude and 
trouble to the early Friends in Maryland, as elsewhere. Two causes are 
mentioned in the text for disquietude — the marriages out of the society of 
their members, and precipitate marriages without formal publication of 
the banns. Another source of annoyance, which was usually coupled 
with one or both the others, was the marriage of their children by Priests 
and magistrates. This will be referred to presently. The matter of 
obtaining the consent of the meeting to a marriage was neither arbitrary 
nor foolish It was a very necessary precaution at that day and under 
the circumstances. It was intended, or at least it was a part of the 
intention of this custom, to prevent the connubial union of persons who 
already had husbands or wives in the old country. It was not unusual, 
upon the publication in meeting of proposed marriages, to appoint a 
committee of Friends to inquire as to the " freedom" of the parties, or 
whether they were *' clear." Too many of the emigrants to Maryland 
had deserted their lawful partners, and, after a short residence here, were 
ready to take others. The Friends took every precaution to prevent such 
a scandal from being fastened upon any whom they could control, by 
ordering an investigation of their relations at home in the old country, 
or in the neighboring provinces. 
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constables could not subdue, yielded to the blan- I 

dishments of a fair lady, so far as to forget, i 

not the requirements of rectitude, to be sure, 
but the exactions of ecclesiastical rule. There 
was, on his part, no lapse from virtue nor fall 
from grace, but only a little obliviousness of 
canonical law, more readily pardoned by the I 

world than by the church authorities, even I 

though those authorities be Friends, who have I 

ever been very indulgent to the infirmities of 
human nature, when the " Truth " was not com- 
promised thereby. I 

That children were born to Wenlock Christi- 
son is well attested. His eldest daugther Mary 
married one John Dine, who lived upon St. 
Michael's river, but subsequently moved to Kent 
Island, where he may have representatives to 
this day. It is thought another daughter mar- 
ried Peter Harrod, or more properly, Harwood, 
a leading Friend, who lived and died in Talbot. 
An Elizabeth Christison is mentioned in the 
rent rolls of the Lord Proprietary, as being 
taxed upon lands, as late as 1755. This may 
have been another daughter, or grand daughter. 
Of the marriage of one of his daughters, a very 
curious account is given in the minutes of the 
Third Haven meeting, held the 5th. day of the 
12th month 16^, 0. S., which, as it illustrates some 
of the customs of the early Friends, may here 
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be fully given. It must be premised that Wil- 
liam Dixon, who is mentioned in this minute, 
married the widow of Wenlock Christison, and 
hence he may, according to an erroneous usage, 
have called a daughter of his wife a daughter- 
in-law. William Dixon certainly had no children 
of his own. The following is the entry in the 
minutes: "William Dixon informs this meeting 
yt his Daughter-in-law is stole away and mar- 
ried by a priest in ye night, contrary to his 
and his wife's minds; that he has opposed the 
same, and refused to pay her portion, for which 
he is cited to appear before ye Comissary gen- 
eralle, and now he desires to know whether 
ye meeting would stand by him, if he should 
sue ye priest yt married her. Ye meeting 
assents to it, and promises to stand by him 
in it, he taking ye meeting's advice from time 
to time in his proceedings therein." 
Nothing seems to have afflicted Friends in 
Talbot more than the " outgoings " of members 
of the society in marriage. To be married with 
a license, by a magistrate, or by a "hireling 
priest,"^ was an abomination in their eyes, the 
could not go unreproved. At a meeting held 
the 24th of the 4th month (July 1st), 1681, the 

1 The Bev. Mr. Lillingston, one of the earliest of the ministers of the 
Church of England, in Talbot, who lived in the upper part of the county, 
was particularly obnoxious on account of his frequent services to impa- 
tient young Quakers. 
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committee that was appointed to wait on the 
Lord Proprietary "concerning Friends' children 
"being taken away from them and married 
"by the priest without their consent or know- 
pledge," gave an answer to the effect that they 
were treated " very civilly" by the Proprietary, 
who said, among other things, "that for ye 
"future he would take care in all his counties 
"that the like should be prevented." The evil 
continuing unabated, the quarterly meeting held 
10th of 6th mo. (Aug. 21st), 1688, recommended 
that Friends should disinherit their disobedient 
children, and give them "no part nor parcel 
of their outward substance." This action of the 
quarterly was confirmed by the yearly meeting 
held at Third Haven the 9th of the 8th. month, 
(Oct. 20th), 1688, with a supplementary recommen- 
dation that " priests or magistrates that do marry 
"Friends' children without their parents or guar- 
"dians consent, should be prosecuted." This 
explains the conduct of William. Dixon in his 
appeal to the meeting to "stand by him" in his 
refusal to pay over the portion due to a daugh- 
ter of Wenlock Christison (probably), and in his 
proposal to sue the priest who married her. 
History is silent as to the names of the offend- 
ers. William Dixon died without heirs of his 
body, leaving the estate derived, in part, through 
his marriage with Elizabeth, the widow of Wen- 
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lock Christison, to Isaac Dixon, the son of a 
brother, he having first bought out the interest 
of Mary Christison Dine in 1684. This account 
of the proceedings relating to the marriage of 
one who is reasonably supposed to have been 
Christison 's daughter, furnishes evidences of the 
extreme liberality of sentiment that prevailed 
towards the Friends in Maryland: more than 
this, it shows that there was a disposition to 
indulge them to an extent which would not be 
tolerated in the present day. No countenance 
would now be given by the people of this State, 
nor by the courts, to an attempt to deprive a ward 
of her property because she had married a man 
not of her religious society, or had been married 
by a clergyman of some other religious denomi- 
nation than her own. Much less would they 
countenance a suit for damages against a cler- 
gyman so oflending a mere religious prejudice, 
even though that prejudice had acquired the 
dignity of ecclesiastical rule. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say these rules of the meeting are neither 
followed nor approved by the society of Friends 
of the present day, who are not of those who 
think a custom is good because it is old, or a 
doctrine true because it is ancient. 

The precise date of Wenlock Christison's death 
is nowhere given, and unfortunately his w^ill, to 
which reference has been made more than once, 
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is to be found neither in the county records nor 
in the minutes of the Third Haven meeting. 
It is, however, pretty certain that he died about 
1678 or 1679, and it is very certain that he 
made a will appointing his wife Elizabeth execu- 
trix, jointly with William Sharpe and Thomas 
Taylor. In 1679 it is stated in the minutes 
that she was about to marry again, and the 
meeting took measures to have her late hus- 
band's estate properly partitioned to the heirs 
and legatees. John Edmondson, Bryan O'Mealy 
and William Southbee were appointed by the 
meeting, in accordance with an early custom of 
Friends, to counsel, advise and assist the execu- 
trix in the settlement of the estate. It is wor- 
thy of note, in this connection, that the early 
Friends in Maryland took' especial care of the 
interests of orphans, and protected their estates 
by other than legal guards. They even had a 
register for the society whose duty it was to 
preserve a record of wills, at a time when 
there seems to have been no official registra- 
tion, or at a time when such registration, if 
made, was at a distant point. By his will 
Wenlock Christison set free his faithful ser- 
vant John Stacv, the same whom, as men- 
tioned above, he carried into court to have 
the Justices determine how long he should serve 
his master. 
10 
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Where Wenlock Christison wPvS buried is not 
known, but probably at the meeting house at 
Betty's Cove, to which there was a burial ground 
attached, now long obliterated. No monumental 
stone marks the grave of this w^orthy, for "the 
people called Quakers " will not minister to a 
vanity that seeks posthumous display by erect- 
ing memorials to their dead, nor gratify the 
pride or affection of the living by blazoning on 
their tombs, in false or fulsome praise, the vir- 
tues of departed Friends. They who look with 
such confidence to an immortality beyond the 
grave, are not apt to be solicitous for that tran- 
sitory fame the most glowing epitaphs upon 
perishable marble bestow ; and they build no 
shrines, to which pious pilgrimages may be made, 
over the relics of their saints. So Wenlock 
Christison sleeps in an undistinguished tomb, 
and yet he is more secure of a lasting memory 
than if his resting place was marked by "sto- 
ried urn or animated bust," for his labors and 
sufferings in the cause of " Light and Life,'' 
are imperishably engraved upon the minds and 
hearts of Friends throughout the world, while 
his courage, his firmness and his constancy are 
and shall ever be the themes of the historians 
of his country. 

Here properly should terminate this memoir, 
but an occurrence that happened after his death 
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reveals an incident in the life of this Quaker 
worthy, so strange and startling that, although 
the absence of data has prevented its incorpo- 
ration in this essay in its chronological position, 
it must not be omitted. It will be recollected 
it was stated that there is suflScient evidence on 
record to render it probable that Wenlock Chris- 
tison, after leaving New England, sometime be- 
tween the years 1665 and 1670, went to Barbadoes ; 
also, in another place, that he had possession, 
after settling in Talbot, of African slaves, as 
well as European indentured servants. Now 
this evidence is furnished by a brief minute of 
the Third Haven meeting, under date of 16th. of 
7th month (Sept. 27th), 1681. This minute is to 
the effect that the executors of his last will and 
testament, namely, Elizabeth his wife, William 
Sharpe and Thomas Taylor, had been arrested 
at the suit of "one Diggs, concerning of 
"some negroes sent by Wenlock Christison 
" out of Barbadoes to this country." Not im- 
probably this Diggs was that Col. Diggs who, 
at one time, was a Justice of the Provincial 
Court and member of the Upper House of 
Assembly, and who commanded at St. Mary's 
when the archives of the province were sur- 
rendered to John Coode, the leader of the forces 
of the Protestant Association, at the time .of the 
revolution in 1689. The phraseology of the 
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minutes would seem to indicate that these 
negroes were not purchased from a cargo im- 
ported by Col. Diggs, but that they were sent by 
Christison out of Barbadoes, he himself being 
present in the islands, and making the ship- 
ment on his own account. 

It is well known that the West India islands 
were depots for the reception of slaves brought 
from the coast of Africa, and that from the bar- 
racoons upon these islands they were sold to 
shippers trading with the various colonies. The 
Quakers have been so long, and they were such 
early opponents of the whole sjstem of slavery, 
that many suppose that their "testimony" has 
always been against the holding of man in bond- 
age. This is of course erroneous. Well informed 
Friends know that negro slaves were held by 
the early members of the society — indeed were 
held, in gradually decreasing numbers, down to 
a comparatively recent date. The records of 
their meetings here, as well as the records of 
the court of Talbot county, indicate this fact, and 
it is mentioned by their historians. The glory of 
the society is, that at so early a period, even 
before the public conscience had been awakened, 
and at a time when the pecuniary interests of 
its members were so heavily involved — ^interests 
which have so much to do with our moral de- 
cisions — ^it should have uttered, first its advice, 
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and then its command, against the holding of 
slaves.* But before advice had been given by 
the meetings, there had grown up a sensitive- 
ness in the minds of individual members of the 
society on this subject.^ Thus, William Dixon, 
in the year 1684, (according to the minutes of 
Third Haven meeting,) wishing "to sell a negro 
his freedom desires ye meeting's advice." No 
advice is given, but he is referred to the yearly 
meeting "for advice in yt particular." This 
same William Dixon, he who married the 
widow of Wenlock Christison, by his will, ad- 
mitted to probate in 1708, emancipated several 
negroes and made provision for their support by 

1 In the year 1769 the yearly meeting of Maryland advises care in 
importing and huying negroes, but does not condemn. In 1760 the 
meeting condemns importing slaves. In 1762 the meeting condemns 
importing and buying, and also selling without the consent of the 
meeting. In 1777 slaveholding was made the ground of "disownment.'' 

2 The growth of the sentiment of condemnation of slavery in Mary- 
land, with its increase at one period and its decline at another, until it 
reached its present status, would fUrnish a most interesting and instruc- 
tive chapter in the history of morals. The influence of Quakerism upon 
this growth, in such an account, could not be omitted. 

It is a most curious fact which may be mentioned bore, though some- 
what out of place, that it was deemed necessary to pass a law in Mary- 
land for the purpose of quieting the consciences and titles of the scrupu- 
lous slave- holders, to this effect : '* That no negro or negroes, by receiving 
'*the Holy Sacrament of Baptism, is thereby manumitted or set free, nor 
" hath any right or title to freedom or manumission, more than he or they 
" had before ; any law, usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding." 
This was done for the sake of those who, having been defending African 
slavery upon the ground of its introducing heathens into Christianity, 
law the illogicalness of their position when these slaves were admitted to 
baptism, and therefore refused to allow them to observe that rite. 

Bacon^s LawSj 1716, chap, XLIV, see, XXIV. 
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giving them land and means to build houses. In 
his will he says they had served him twenty years. 
There can be little doubt that some of these 
people, whom he felt called upon to set free, 
were of that cargo of negroes sent out of Bar- 
badoes by Wenlock Christison, for the recovery 
of the value of which suit was brought by Col. 
Diggs. Even so early then as the dates here 
given, there was evidently a repugnance upon 
the part of Friends to holding slaves. The sub- 
ject of the growth of the sentiment of hostility 
to slavery among this people is one of the most 
interesting that can engage the attention of the 
ethical philosopher; and its study may serve to 
elucidate, if not solve, that great problem which 
has bothered the brains of students of the human 
mind for thousands of years, the origin of our 
notions of right and wrong. Those who believe 
that there has been enthroned in every man's 
bosom a severe and incorruptible arbiter who 
passes upon the moral quality of every action 
with infallible rectitude of decision, will hesitate 
and doubt when viewing this case of Wenlock 
Christison. Here was a man whose fundamental 
religious belief was, the presence in his own 
bosom, and in the bosoms of all '* Friends of 
Truth," of an inspired monitor that warned him 
of evil and prompted him to the good only; a 
man belonging to a society whose pure and lofty 
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code of morals has been the admiration of the 
ages, but to the standard of which those ages 
have never yet attained; a man so firm and 
tenacious of what he deemed the right, that 
sooner than bate one jot or tittle — sooner than 
even take off his hat in honor of man, or hold 
up his hand except in prayer — was prepared to 
go to the gallows, and who did actually receive 
many cruel and ignominious scourgings ; a man 
who had manifested in his life a readiness to 
follow the Light which he verily believed was 
divinely enlightening him, even though the fol- 
lowing it should lead him into the very jaws of 
death ; a man whose loftiness of purpose and 
sanctity of life had been such that partial Friends 
had attributed to him the inspiration of the 
prophet and the miraculous power of the apos- 
tle, — here was a man who, without compunction, 
with entire innocence, as we may be well assured, 
could, and did, deliberately engage in a transac- 
tion which at this day, by the common consent 
of humanity and religion, of reason and senti- 
ment, possesses every element of injustice and 
impiety. That Friends, in the moral twilight 
of two hundred years ago, should have held the 
slaves they had inherited from their parents, 
acquired by marriage with their wives, or even 
purchased from traders before they had been 
*' convinced " — before the •* inner light '' had 
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dawned upon their minds — ^we might be pre- 
pared to believe: but that a Friend should have 
been among the very first of whom there is any 
account in this county of Talbot, to participate 
in the slave trade, and that this Friend should 
have been Wenlock Christison, is so incredible 
that it would be beyond belief if it were not so 
well attested. In our judgments of men, so 
astounding a fact as this "must give us pause." 
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THE 



EXPEDITION OF LAFAYETTE 



AGAINST ARNOLD. 



THE standard histories of the United States 
contain but brief allusion to the interesting 
episode in the Southern campaign of 1781, 
which may be properly termed the expedition of 
Lafayette against Arnold. Although unsuccess- 
ful, it was the beginning of a series of skilful 
manoeuvres which ended in the capture of Corn- 
wallis, at Yorktown, and virtually secured the 
independence of the thirteen colonies. 

The naval operations of the French fleet have 
been carefully detailed, but some new light is also 
thrown on these by M. le Capitaine Chevalier, in 
his recent exhaustive history of the French Marine 
during the war of American Independence, pub- 
lished at Paris, last year. 

2 5 
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On the other hand the land operations of the 
expedition have received but brief and passing 
notice from our historians, Gordon, Marshall, and 
later, from Irving and Bancroft. The English 
accounts of Andrews and Stedman, supply no 
additional information. 

In the papers and correspondence of Lieut. 
Colonel Ebenezer Stevens, who commanded the 
artillery upon this expedition, now^ in the keep- 
ing of the New York Historical Society, sufficient 
details are to be found to supply the missing links 
and render a complete account of the campaign 
pos:iible. 

Lafayette, as the leader of the expedition, 
is naturally the central figure about which are 
grouped ite personages and incidents. A word 
concerning him and the reasons for his selection 
to command its movements, will give direction 
and point to the narrative. 

Lafayette immediately on his arrival at Phila- 
delphia, in July, 1777, placed himself at the dis- 
posal of Congress upon two conditions, viz: of 
serving without pay and as a volunteer. Not- 
withstanding the prejudice entertained by the 
Americans against the pretensions of the French 
officers who were already in service, and dis- 
regarding the extreme youth of the young noble- 
man who had just completed his twentieth year, 
Congress touched by the generosity of the proposal 
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and impressed by the importance of the acquisition 
of a name so illustrious in its history and connec- 
tions/ by a resolution of the 31st July, 1777, in 
which they expressly state these reasons for their 
action, gave him the rank and commission of 
Major General in the army of the United States. 

Presented to Washington at a Congressional 
dinner, he was at once distinguished by him, 
attached to head-quarters and made a part of 
the military family of the Commander-in-Chief. 
FoUow^ing Washington through the whole of the 
campaign of this year, he was wounded in the leg 
at the battle of the Brandywine, and narrowly 
escaped capture in the disorderly rout of the 
American troops. 

Recovered from his wound, the )"oung soldier 
joined General Greene, who was manoeuvring to 
hold Cornwallis in check in the Jerseys. There 
he distinguished himself in a sharp action, the 
result of a reconnoissance in force, in which he 
surprised and routed a corps of H^sians at 
Gloucester Point. 

This brilliant little affair increased his popu- 
larity with the army and the country, and on 
the 1st December following, the Congress passed 
a resolution informing General Washington that 
it was highly agreeable to them that the Marquis 
de Lafayette, be appointed to the command of 
a division in the Continential armv. 
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The winter of 1777-1778, was passed at Valley 
Forge. In January, the Congress resolved to 
follow up the victory at Saratoga, and to use it» 
own words to make "an irruption into Canada." 
From the very outset of hostilities, the colonists 
had been alive to the immediate and prospective 
dangers of a hostile occupation of the long exposed 
frontier line, with every inch of which the ances- 
tral struggle with New France had made them 
familiar. Desirous to recompense the gallant 
young officer for his disinterested zeal, which he 
was daily showing in the exposure of his person 
and the free use of his ample fortune, Congress, 
on the 23d January, the day following their origi- 
nal resolution, elected him to conduct the expedi- 
tion into Canada with Major General Conway and 
(ieneral Stark, as his aids. 

In a letter to his wife of the 3rd Februarv, 
Lafayette expressed the joy he felt at his ap- 
pointment to the independent command of three 
thousand' men, with the title of General of the 
Northern army, and at the thought that he was 
about to march to the deliverance of New France 
from the yoke which oppressed her. His illusions 
of conquest were soon dissipated. No laurels, he 
wrote to Washington, seemed likely to sprout on 
Lake Champlain in the severe season. Arrived at 
Albany, the head-quarters of the Northern army, 
he found nothing ready except the artillery, and 



in the o»iidition ••f the ilojvirtinent no ho|^ of 
eettine enou:^h men in line for a <>•*'/» tir in/r^w, 
while Carleton, the Siipioious Governor of Canaila^ 
was streniTtheninir himself to meet anv onr:inix<xl 
movement. Yieldinsr to the reasonin^rs of Sohuv- 
ler, Lincoln and Arntild, he wrote to t on^rej^s, who 
had already bee^.^me alarmed at the jH^ssible conse- 
quences of an ill-advised movement, alvandoninjr 
the expedition, and to Washinirton complaining 
of the disasTeeable and ridiculous situation in 
which he found himself. 

For his prompt and unselfish conduct, he re- 
ceived the thanks of Concrress and of the lioard 
of War. 

The approach of spring bringing with it pre- 
parations for a new campaign, Lafayette was by 
secret resolution of Congress recalled to the south- 
ward, where on the 2d Mav, he had the satisfac- 
tion, clad in a white scarf and accompanied by all 
the French oflScers, of announcing to the army at 
head-quarters, the acknowledgment of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, b}' France, and 
the conclusion of a treaty of alliance with that 

m 

power. During the summer, he displayed con- 
siderable military ability in the conduct of some 
minor movements, was conspicuous for his bravery 
at Monmouth, and later received the thanks of 
Congress for his services and zeal in the expedi- 
tion against Rhode Island. 
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Although he was at this time the third general 
officer in Washington's army, the young com- 
mander seems to have desired a larger field and 
more independence of action. When wounded, 
he spent the hours of his confinement in digest- 
ing a plan which he proposed to the French 
ministry for tjie conquest of the Indies. Now, 
that the recognition of American Independence, 
by France, had led to hostilities between that 
power and Great Britain, he felt that his services 
were due to his native country, asked and re- 
ceived an unlimited leave of absence. The kins: 
placed the Alliance of thirty-six guns at his dis- 
position for his return. 

On his departure, Congress recommended him 
to His Majesty, by special letter, signed by its 
President, as ''wise in council, brave in the field, 
and patient in the fatigue of war." In addition, 
no doubt at his own instance, the French minis- 
try was urged to undertake an expedition against 
Canada with PYench troops under the command 
of Lafayette, and cooperation was promised from 
the American lines. 

Arrived in France, February, 1779, the Marquis 
was received with every mark of distinction. The 
French ministry would not hear, however, to an 
expedition against Canada. They already dreaded 
the too great aggrandizement of the United States. 
Finding his arguments and appeals of no avail. 
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the impetuous and persistent Marquis demanded 
and obtained an expeditionary corps of four thou- 
sand men, who were intrusted to. the charge of 
the Count de Rochambeau, and embarked on 
board a fleet of seven vessels, under command of 
Admiral de Ternay, early in 1780. Lafayette 
preceded their arrival in America, by a few days. 
We now find the French alliance a factor in 
American Independence, owing to the persist- 
ence of Lafayette; and his own scruples as to 
foreign service while his own country was at war, 
happily dissolved. 

During the campaign of 1780, the American 
army was divided into three corps, one guarding 
the defences of the Hudson and the post of West 
Point, under the command of Arnold; another in 
the Carolinas, first under Gates, and later under 
Greene, and a third in the Jerseys, under the 
immediate order of Washington. To this La- 
fayette was again attached in command of the 
light infantry which composed the advance guard 
of the army. 

An account of the origin and formation of this 
famous corps, naturally finds a place in this 
narrative. 

In the summer of 1777, when the Northern 
army was being recruited to resist the advance 
of Burgoyne, Washington seeing the necessity of 
a light corps to check the savages in the British 
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employ who hung upon the flanks of the American 
army, dispatched to Gates, then in command at 
Stillwater, Colonel Morgan with his rifle corps. 
This body was made up of frontiersmen accus- 
tomed to the use of weapons at long range and 
the Indian mode of w^arfare. Thev had been 
chosen from the entire army. To this corps. 
Gates added two hundred and fiftv bayonets, 
carefully picked, and placed them under Major 
Dearborn. This corps d'elite did noteworthy ser- 
vice in the several actions which culminated in 
the victory of Saratoga; service so eminent that 
the importance of nourishing and strengthening 
it, was at once recognized. 

Placed under the command of Lafayette, it 
was increased by the same process of judicious 
selection to two thousand men. The Marquis 
do Chastellux, who visited Lafayette's camp on 
the Totowa, in November of this year, (1780,) 
gives an interesting account of this picked com- 
mand. 

''This troop,'' he says, ''made a good appear- 
ance, and were better clothed than the rest of 
the army; the uniforms, both of the officers and 
soldiers, smart and military, each soldier wearing 
a helmet of hard leather with a crest of horse 
hair. The officers armed with espontoons, or 
rather half pikes, and the subalterns wdth fusils, 
but both are provided with short and light sabres 
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brought from France, and made a present to them 
by Marquis de Lafayette." The plumes, we find 
elsewhere, were black and red. The flags were 
also brought from France; one bore a cannon 
with the device Ultima Batio; another, a laurel 
cro\vn and civic crown, blended with the device, 
No Other; others bore emblems of a similar gen- 
eral character. 

Heath, in his memoir, credits the corps of light 
infantry "as being perhaps as fine a body of men 
as ever was formed." "Major General, the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette," he adds, "had with infinite 
pains and great expense, endeavored to render 
them respectable in their appearance as well as 
discipline in which he was nobly seconded by 
the officers." Lafayette was the idol of the 
corps. Before he left America for France, to 
secure the assistance which had now so endeared 
him to the army and the country, he had already 
earned the title of "the soldier's friend." The 
operation of the campaign, however, did not aflbrd 
of any opportunity for distinction. 

On the 23rd November, the main body of the 
army separated to move into winter quarters; the 
light infantry corps was broken up for the winter, 
and the men ordered to join their respective regi- 
ments. 

Early in December, General Washington took 
winter head-quarters at New W^indsor, a few miles 
3 
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to the northward of Weat Point, where, on the 
12th, information reached him that an expedition 
was about to sail from New York under the com- 
mand of Generals Arnold and Phillips. 

One of the conditions of the bargain between 
the traitor Arnold and Sir Henry Clinton, for the 
surrender of the post of West Point, was a com- 
mission of Colonel of a regiment with the rank 
of Brigadier General in the British army. Arriv- 
ing at New York after his narrow escape, he at 
once endeavored to display his new born zeal and 
loyalty^ if such rank treason to friends and country 
deserve the name. 

Beginning with an address to the inhabitants 
of America, in explanation of the reasons for his 
desertion from their cause, which he published in 
the tory sheets of Rivingten, Gaine and Robert- 
son, on the 7th October. He next issued on the 
20th, a proclamation inviting enlistments into a 
corps of calvary and infantry, to be commanded 
by himself, and offered a bounty of three guineas 
to each non-commissioned officer and private. 

On the 21st December, Sir Henry Clinton dis- 
patched Arnold with a fleet of fifty sail, having 
on board a force of sixteen hundred men to re- 
place the command of General Leslie who had 
gone to the aid of Cornwallis in the Carolinas. 
Arriving in the James river on the 2d of 
January, Arnold landed fifteen hundred men, and 
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a few light horse, fifteen miles below Richmond, 
and marched into that town at twelve o'clock 
on the morning of the oth of January, and de- 
destroyed the public buildings and stores. 

Falling back immediately, he continued the 
ravage of the country from the fleet. Landing 
again on the 15th, he marched to Smithfield, and 
thence proceeded to Portsmouth where he took 
post on the 25th, and began to fortify. 

Congress perceiving the danger of permitting 
the enemy to gain a permanent footing in the 
important colony of Virginia, and aware of the 
deficiency of military stores, had on the 1st 
January, passed a resolution which was commu- 
nicated on the 2d, to Washington, directing a 
movement of part of his troops, including the 
allied forces, under Rochambeau, to counteract 
the views of the enemy. 

The mutiny of the Pennsylvania line, however, 
prevented any immediate action, and the blockade 
of the French squadron at Newport by a superior 
force rendered it highly improbable that the com- 
manders would be willing to divide their forces. 
A march by land seemed, therefore, to be the 
only practicable mode of cooperation to which 
the season, length of way, badness of roads and 
difficulty of transportation, offered weighty objec- 
tions. 
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Meanwhile, a fortuitous circumstance changed 
the condition of affairs. While cruising in pur- 
suit of the French frigates on their way from 
Boston, to reinforce the squadron at Newport, 
two of the four British vessels met with disaster. 
The Culloden, a seventy-four gun ship, was 
wrecked upon the coast of Long Island, in a 
violent storm. The Bedford, also a seventy-four, 
dismasted, and the America driven to sea and for 
a long time not heard of. This mishap, and the 
arrival of the frigates from Boston equalizing the 
rival forces. Monsieur Destouches, on whom 
the command of the fleet had devolved upon the 
death of Admiral de Ternay, the December pre- 
vious, resolved to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunitv. 

Having first ascertained that the British fleet 
was still too strong for a direct attack to be 
risked upon it, he resolved to execute the scheme 
proposed to him, by the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
at the request of the Governor of Virginia and 
Congress, to relieve Virginia. Rochambeau offered 
to send a division of land forces, but the necessity 
of military cooperation at this time did not appear, 
the militia being supposed sufficient to protect the 
country. 

He dispatched M. de Tilly, with his ship 
L'Eveille, of seventy-four guns, accompanied by 
the frigates Gentille, Surveillante and the cutter 
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La Guepe, to the Chesapeake, with orders to 
destroy the flotilla with the aid of which Arnold 
was ravaging the coasts of Virginia. M. de Tilly 
failed in his mission, the flotilla escaping beyond 
his reach up the Elizabeth river. 

He therefore at once set sail on his return, which 
was all the more necessary since Admiral Ar- 
burthnot having repaired his vessels, had re- 
appeared at the station on Gardiner's bay. On 
bis return to Newport harbor, M. de Tilly fell 
in with and captured the Romulus, of fifty-four 
guns, a sloop and some transports which he took 
safely to port, where he arrived at the close of 
the month. 

Early in February, advices from Count Rocham- 
beau to Washington, encouraged him to believe 
that Monsieur Destouches was inclined to a 
combined movement to the southward. Post- 
poning his intended departure for Newport, he 
at once set about organizing an expedition. On 
the 14th,, the Count de la Maime arrived at 
head-quarters with letters from Rochambeau, to 
which Washington replied the day following, 
giving his views as to the proper mode of con- 
ducting a campaign and advising him that he 
had put under marching orders a detachment of 
twelve hundred men who should advance in a few 
days towards the head of Elk river, there to em- 
bark and proceed to a cooperation. He expressed 
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the opinion that it would reach the destined place 
of operation in about four weeks from the date of 
his letter. The same day he directed General 
Heath to have all the light companies under his 
command completed to fifty rank and file each, 
and to assemble the whole without delay at Peek- 
skill; ready with shoes and other necessaries for 
a march to Morristown. He directed that the 
men should be robust, suited for expeditious move- 
ment, and in other respects well chosen ; the ofl&cers 
to carry light baggage only. 

On the 17th, the light companies were formed 
into battalions in the following order: the eight 
oldest companies of the Massachusetts line to form 
a battalion under the command of Colonel Vose 
and Major Galv^an; the two youngest companies 
of that line with those of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, to form a battalion under the command 
of Colonel Gamat and Major Thorp; those of the 
New Hampshire line and Colonel Hazen's regi- 
ment, and such others as might be joined to them 
to form a battalion. This appointment of officers 
was declared to be intended not to affect the 
general plan of arranging the light infantry for 
the campaign. 

On the 18th, Washington advised De Rocham- 
beau, that the destruction of Arnold's corps was 
of such immense importance to the welfare of the 
Southern states that he had resolved to attempt 
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it, with the detachment ordered thither in con- 
junction with the militia, even without the aid of 
the French troops, provided M. Destouches could 
protect the operation by commanding Chesapeake 
bay, and preventing reinforcement of the enemy 
from New York. 

On the 18th, the light companies were inspected. 
On the 20th, a detachment of artillery was ordered 
from the post at New Windsor, to join the detach- 
ment of light infantry, and the command given to 
the Marquis de Lafayette, who, chafing at in- 
activity and eager for distinction, had been long 
anxious to engage at the southward, but had 
yielded to the desire of Washington, that he 
should remain at head-quarters were his influ- 
ence with the French officers was of paramount 
importance. While this detachment was prepar- 
ing at Peekskill, a second was formed at Morris- 
town from the Jersey troops. • The two amounted 
to twelve hundred, rank and file. 

Washington gave his final instruction to Lafay- 
ette, on the 20th. He was directed to march by 
battalions and rendezvous at Pompton. From 
Trenton, the water route by the Delaware to 
Christiana Bridge, Marcus Hook or Chester was 
recommended if the river was not open. The 
route to be arranged in concert with the Quarter- 
master General. No delay to be suffered because 
of the want of provisions; all necessaries to be 
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obtained by military impress, if necessary; vessels 
to be readv on his arrival at the head of Elk to 
convey him down the bay to Hampton Roads, or 
to the point of operations, and a previous commu- 
nication to be opened with the French fleet which 
Monsieur Destouches had despatched on the 9th. 
No terms to be made with Arnold, but summary 
execution to be done upon him should he fall 
into the hands of the Marquis. 

The command of the artillery destined for the 
expedition was assigned to Lieutenant Colonel 
Ebenezer Stevens, of the second battalion of 
artillery, an officer distinguished for merit and 
rare energy from the beginning of the war. The 
Marquis de Lafayette had especially requested 
that he should accompany him in this capacity. 
On the 19th, Colonel Stevens was directed by 
General Knox, chief of artillery, to repair to 
Philadelphia, and there apply to the Board of 
War for cannon, ordnance and military stores, 
and to have them ready for transport in five or 
or six days. 'The requisition included four field 
pieces six pounders, four eighteen pounders, three 
twenty-four pounders, one eight, and two or three 
five inch howitzers, besides small arms, ammuni- 
tion and military stores. He further advises the 
detachment from the post at New Windsor of one 
captain, one captain's lieutenant, three subalterns, 
and sixty non-commissioned officers and matrosses. 
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General Knox adds that the Marquis had engaged 
to make good the deficiency of artillery men from 
his command. 

On the 20th, Knox informed Stevens that the 
Commander-in-Chief had consented to allow the 
two eight inch mortars to be taken from the 
artillery park for the expedition, and that they 
would be conveyed to him in a covered wagon. 

The detachment set off without delay. Wash- 
ington informed the Chevalier Destouches, on 
the 22d, that they had marched, and that they 
would arrive at the head of Elk by the 6th or 
6th of March. This the Marquis reminded Wash- 
ington in a letter from Philadelphia, of the 24th, 
was the shortest calculation, at the same time 
advising him that notwithstanding the extreme 
badness of the roads, the march had been per- 
formed with such order and* alacrity that two 
men only had been left behind, and even these 
two had been later embarked with the baggage. 
The detachment was at Pompton on the 23d. 
The march from Morristown to Princeton was 
made in two days. The men embarked at Tren- 
ton on the 1st, passed Philadelphia on the 2d, and 
reached the head of the Elk with the artillery 
consisting of twelve heavy pieces, four six pound- 
ers and two small howitzers, on the 3d, having 
made the march from Morristown in five days; 
at every halt they found food and cover ready 
4 
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prepared by the patriotic and willing inhabitants. 
At Philadelphia, Lafayette learned of the un- 
certainty of M. de Tilly's movement with his 
vessels, and already expressed some doubt of the 
success of the undertaking "My expectations," 
he writes Washington, "are not great, and I think 
we have but few chances for us." He promised 
to make "all possible despatch and listen par- 
ticularly to the voice of prudence." "However," 
he adds, "some risk must be run." 

To make success more sure, Washington, on 
the 22d February, instructed General St. Clair to 
raise a battalion of eight companies of fifty, rank 
and file, each, and forward them to the Marquis 
with despatch. This was in accordance also with 
the resolve of Congress, that the Pennsylvania 
line should make part of the southern army. 

On the 27th February, a despatch from Count 
de Rochambeau, reached Washington, at New 
Windsor, informing him of the return of the 
vessels under de Tilly, from the Chesapeake to 
Newport. Without the delay of a moment, Wash- 
ington communicated this intelligence to Lafay- 
ette with an additional caution of which the sequel 
will show the necessity. In it will be found a 
remarkable instance of the sagacity amounting to 
prevision, foreknowledge even, which was the 
distinguishing characteristic of the large, even 
balanced mind of the great chief. 
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"Upon -your arrival at the head of Elk," he 
writes the Marquis, "you will immediately em- 
bark the troops if the transports are ready, that 
not a moment's time be lost after you receive 
certain advices that our friends are below. But 
until that matter is ascertained beyond a doubt you 
will on no account leave Elk river. 

The French squadron was expected to sail again 
without delay. 

On his arrival at the head of Elk, Lafayette 
received every offer of assistance from the State 
of Maryland and the patriotic Governor Thomas 
Sim Lee, and the deficiencies in the quarter- 
master's and engineer's departments were amply 
supplied. A little fleet was gradually gathered 
together, all but three bay craft, and, of these 
three, the largest, the Admiral's ship mounted 
only twelve guns. To relieve himself of the 
naval command, the Marquis sent for Commodore 
Nicholson, of Baltimore. 

On the evening of the 7th March, a despatch 
from Washington of the 1st, announced to La- 
fayette the intention of De Rochambeau and the 
Chevalier Destouches, to operate in the Chesa- 
peake with their whole fleet and a detachment of 
eleven hundred French troops, grenadiers and 
chasseurs included. The Chevalier was expected 
to sail on the 5th. 
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Washington infonned Lafayette, ^however, that 
the Chevalier had made some diflSculty about send- 
ing a frigate up the bay to convey his flotilla to 
the scene of operations; notwithstanding this, the 
certainty of the cooperation of the French fleet, 
determined the Marquis to transport his detach- 
ment to Annapolis. 

Commodore Nicholson cheerfully responded to 
the request of the Marquis, and hastened to 
Annapolis to make disposition for the movement 
of the detachment. 

Constant winds, heavy rains, disappointments 
of vessels and inconveniences of every kind con- 
tinued to delay the embarkation until the 9th, 
when protected by the Nesbitt of twelve guns, 
the cannon on board the vessels which carried 
Colonel Stevens, and two vessels which came to 
meet them from Baltimore, armed respectively 
with six and eight guns, the little fleet set sail 
piloted by Captain Martin, of the Nesbitt. The 
transports dropped down the river and crossing 
the Chesapeake arrived safely in the harbor of 
Annapolis, the Capital of the State of Maryland, 
the following evening. 

The Marquis himself embarked on the Dauphin, 
a little vessel armed with swivels and manned 
by thirty soldiers. 

Preceding the fleet to Annapolis where he was 
met by intelligence, he sailed down the Chesa- 
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peake to concert a plan with the French fleet 
and secure the despatch of a frigate up the bay 
to convoy his troops. He was well aware of the 
personal risk he incurred, but felt the matter to 
be of such importance that he not only waived 
all such considerations, but took with him the 
only son of the minister of the French marine 
to give weight to his negotiations with the fleet 
commanders. 

Landing at Williamsburg, he found to his sur- 
prise that no fleet had made its appearance. 
While waiting its appearance he set to work to 
raise a military force of five thousand men with 
whose aid the capture of Portsmouth and Arnold 
seemed a certainty. 

While the gallant young Frenchman was dis- 
playing his customary zeal, activity, and prudence 
in the execution of his mission, Washington, who 
was more than usually solicitous for his success, 
which as he wrote to him, "he most ardently 
wished not only on the public, but his own 
account," neglected nothing which could con- 
tribute to it. 

On the 2d March, the day after receiving letters 
from the French commanders proposing a general 
movement southward, Washington set out from 
N^w Windsor for Rhode Island. He arrived at 
Newport on the morning of the 6th, taking with 
him intelligence of the completion of the con- 
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federation of the thirteen states in Congress, on 
the 1st instant. Everything combined to make 
his reception brilliant in the gay and fashionable 
capital. At the ferry at Jamestown, he was re- 
ceived by the Admiral's barge and conducted on 
board his ship where he was met by General 
Rochambeau, the Admiral and the French officer. 
Salutes of cannon were fired from the ships, and 
upon his landing at Long-wharf by the north 
battery. Passing through the lines of the garri- 
son, all of the troops of which were drawn up, 
he was escorted to the head-quarters of Greneral 
Rochambeau, where in consequence of direct orders 
from the Court of Versailles, he received all the 
honors ever paid to the Prince Royal or a Marshal 
of France ; greater than which can only be tendered 
to the king. In the evening, the town and the 
fleet in the harbor were beautifully illuminated, 
and the highest pleasure and satisfaction appeared 
in every countenance. Such is the account in well 
ordered old time phrase which appeared in the 
newspapers of the day. 

Washington reached Newport in the forenoon, 
and before he landed at one o'clock, from the 
ship of Monsieur Destouches, it was agreed that 
a detachment should at once be placed on board 
the men of war by De Rochambeau, and the 
command entrusted to the Baron de Viomenil. 
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The next day the wind was favorable as possible 
to the French, and as adverse to the English as it 
could blow, but a want of supplies did not permit 
advantage to be taken of it, and it was not until 
the evening of the 8th, that Destouches set sail 
with one line of battle ship eighty guns, two 
seventy-fours, four sixty-fours, one thirty-two, and 
the Romulus, of forty-four guns, the late prize of 
Captain de Tilly, which had been repaired and 
armed, (in all 560 guns.) 

Meanwhile, Sir Henry Clinton at New York, 
had learned with alarm of the progress south- 
ward of the detachment under Lafayette, and 
had immediately given notice to Vice-Admiral 
Arburthnot, who commanded the fleet at Gardi- 
ner's bay, submitting to him the propriety of 
detaching a proper number of ships to clear the 
Chesapeake, if he had not already done so. 

Arburthnot was aware on the 8th of the French 
movement and their point of destination, and on 
the 9th, the squadron dropped down to the en- 
trance of the bay; weighing anchor on the morn- 
ing of the 10th, and hoisting his pennant on board 
the London, he followed in pursuit with one line of 
battle ship of ninety-eight guns, three of seventy- 
four, three of sixty-four, one of fifty ; in all, eight 
ships carrying 562 guns. Frigates accompanied 
each fleet to serve as signal vessels. 
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censured Admiral Arburthnot, and ordered him 
home. For their part, the American Congress, 
notwithstanding their disappointment, expressed 
their satisfaction on the oth April, by a resolu- 
tion directing that the President transmit the 
thanks of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, to the Count de Rochambeau and the Che- 
valier Destouches, commanders of the army and 
fleet sent by his Most Christian Majesty to the 
succor of his allies, for the zeal and vigilance 
they have on every occasion manifested to fulfil 
the generous instructions of their Sovereign and 
the expectations of the United States; that he 
present their particular thanks to the Chevalier 
Destouches, and the officers and men under his 
command for the bravery, firmness, and good 
conduct displayed in the late enterprise against 
the enemy at Portsmouth, in Virginia; in, which, 
although the accomplishment of the object was 
prevented by unforeseen events, the arduous con- 
test so gallantly and advantageously maintained 
on the 16th March last, off the Capes of Chesa- 
peake bay, against a superior British fleet, does 
honor to the arms of his Most Christian Majesty, 
and is a happy presage of decisive advantage to 
the United States. 

Lafayette having made his preliminary dispo- 
sitions, visited the camp of General Muhlenburg, 
near Suffolk, and found that Arnold had taken 
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position near Portsmouth. Advancing his troops 
to examine the enemy's works a slight skirmish 
took place. Lafayette had resolved to make a 
more complete reconnoisance on the 21st, but was 
surprised by information from Major McPherson, 
that a fleet had just come to anchor within the 
capes. He was in hopes that it was the French 
fleet as Arnold seemed in great alarm, and long 
hesitated to approach the vessels notwithstanding 
their signals. Soon however, all doubt was dis- 
pelled, and the Marquis realized the unwelcome 
truth that the object of the expedition was frus- 
trated. The militia was immediately withdrawn 
to their original positions; Baron Steuben, with 
whose command Lafayette had been prudent not 
to interfere, was requested to take measures for 
the safety of the military stores which had been 
accumulated, and Lafayette sent up orders to 
Annapolis to the detachment of light infantry, 
too valuably a body of men to be lightly risked^ 
being the elits of the army, to be ready to move 
at a moment's notice. 

Washington's foresight and Lafayette's error 
of judgment now became apparent. On the 5th 
Washington expressed his regret that Lafayette 
"had gone out of the Elk," while with his usual 
generosity, he acknowledged "that the move to 
Annapolis, was certainly judicious." In this let- 
ter he recalled the detachment. When Lafavette 
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came to execute this order and move his com- 
mand, he found insuperable obstacles; there were 
no boats to cross over the ferries, no wagons or 
horses to be had, and the passage of the bay by 
the way they had come prevented by the two 
British sloops of war, the *'Hope," of twenty 
guns, and the "Monk," of eighteen guns, which 
Arburthnot had detached from his squadron, im- 
mediately on his arrival, to scour the bay and 
blockade the harbor. 

The papers of Colonel Stevens supply a graphic 
picture of the difficulties of the situation. His 
account is to be found in a letter addressed to 
Jeremiah Wadsworth and Jonathan Trumbull, a 
committee of Congress, in 1790, and again in a 
letter to Benj. Staddert, Secretary of the Navy, 
in 1798, in reply to a request for his opinion of 
gunboats as naval defences. 

From these it appears that the little American 
fleet consisted of ninety-seven sail of river craft, 
all blockaded by the two vessels of the enemy. 
Repeated councils of war were held, and retreat 
by water was pronounced impracticable. Return 
by land seemed the only feasible manner, but how 
to remove the heavy artillery and stores? Officers 
were sent into the interior to procure teams for 
the purpose, but after remaining out ten days, 
they returned without having been able to pro- 
cure any. Even had they been procured the 
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movement of the heavy artillery over country 
roads broken by spring rains would have been 
almost impossible. Washington, himself well a<5- 
quainted with the nature of the country, expressed 
his anxiety on this score. 

Finally, at another council, Colonel Stevens sub- 
mitted a plan to drive the British blockading ves- 
sels from the harbor, and thus open the way for 
a water passage to the head of Elk. Objections 
were at first made for fear that the vessels used 
might be lost and needless expense incurred, but 
Governor Lee, with whom Colonel Stevens had 
contracted a warm personal friendship during his 
stay, oifering to pay for them should they be lost 
or injured, the Marquis authorized the Colonel to 
put his project in execution. Taking two sloops 
of about sixty-two tons burthen. Colonel Stevens 
fitted them with two eighteen pounders each in 
their bows, and a travelling forge in their holds, 
and raised an awning upon their decks to protect 
the men against fire from the enemy's rigging. 
So expeditiously was this performed that at the 
end of three days all was ready. At ten o'clock 
on the morning of the 6th of April, the vessels 
were manned by two hundred volunteers each, and 
set out under the charge of Commodore Nicholson. 
On their approach, the British vessels not appar- 
ently relishing the hot shot of the Americans, left 
their moorings and dropping down the bay opened 
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the passage for the detachment which embarked 
on the fleet and protected by the improvised gun- 
boats, reached the head of Elk the same night. 
There is little doubt but for this brilliant ma- 
noeuvre, the fleet and artillery would, on the with- 
drawal of the troops, have fallen into hands of 
the enemy, and the defenceless city of Annapolis 
have been plundered and burned. Such at the 
time was the opinion of Governor Lee. 

Arrived at the head of Elk, Lafayette found 
letters from Washington, countermanding the 
order of recall and ordering him southward to 
the aid of General Greene, who was being hard 
pressed by Cornwallis, in the Carolinas. This 
change of plan was agreed upon at a general 
council of war, it being apparent that the sum- 
mer campaign would hinge on the southern move- 
ments. Lafayette was now in a very difficult 
situation ; his troops all drawn from northern 
regiments, were extremely discontented at the 
order to join the southern army; they were ill- 
clad; without shoes, and were waiting for their 
pay from the States. They had cheerfully en- 
gaged upon a short expedition and now found 
themselves at the opening of a summer campaign 
in a hot climate and unhealthy country. Under 
these dispiriting circumstances, Lafayette showed 
his really remarkable qualities. When he left 
Susquehanna Ferry, it was the general opinion 
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that he would not reach Baltimore with more 
than six hundred men. An order of the day 
appealing to the affection of his troops and hold- 
ing up to scorn the crime of desertion was issued, 
and an example made by the hanging of one 
deserter, while two other minor delinquents were 
reprimanded and pardoned. In this manner, by 
a happy blending of authority and amenity, he 
regained the obedience and the confidence of his 
troops. 

Here the monograph which has been attempted 
properly ends, but not in this patriotic city nor 
before this audience, can the next scene in the 
moving drama be omitted. | 

On the arrival of the Marquis at Baltimore, the 
merchants cheerfully and promptly advanced him 
the sum of two thousand guineas on his own re- 
sponsibility. At a ball, given in his honor, he ! 
made a personal appeal to the ladies to supply 
garments for his men. They at once responded 
in a manner as practical as it was generous and ' 
cordial. 

"The next day," says Scharf, in his Chronicles 
of Baltimore, " the ball room, which in the even- 
ing had been the scene of revelry and gaiety, was 
turned into a clothing manufactory." Materials 
were purchased with the sum advanced to the 
Marquis, and shirts, frocks and overalls, were i 

cut and fashioned by the fair hands of the ladies ■ 

of the city. 
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The recollection of this patriotic and generous 
movement was never effaced from the heart of 
the gallant Marquis. Of this he gave evidence 
when on his second visit to the United States 
as a guest of the nation, he again enjoyed the 
hospitality of this charming city. At an enter- 
tainment given in his honor, the Marquis pro- 
posed this graceful sentiment: 

"TA^ Baltimore Ladies: the old gratitude of a 
young soldier mingles with the respectful sense 
of the obligations conferred on a veteran." 
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Hon. WILLIAM HINDMAN. 



Gentlemen of the 

Maryland Hist<^rical Society: 

A FEW prefatory words, respecting the time 
and circumstances of the preparation of the 
paper about to be read, will not be out of 
place, as they will serve to explain certain expres- 
sions. In the year 1876 I was invited by the 
"Committee for the historical Centennial commem- 
oration of our independency," through one of your 
own body, Dr. Morris, whom I am pleased to see 
present — serus in coelum redeat — to prepare a brief 
biographical memoir of some Maryland member 
of the Continental Congress, to be presented and 
read in Philadelphia upon the 4th of July of that 
2 5 
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year. As my own historical investigations and 
researches had been limited to my own county 
of Talbot, I very naturally selected the Hon. 
Matthew Tilghman, one of the most conspicuous, 
active and earnest supporters of the patriot cause 
in Maryland, of whom I had already prepared 
and printed a memoir, the first ever published 
of that eminent and useful citizen. But as the 
duty of writing his biography had been assigned 
to more capable hands, I was requested to under- 
take that of a much more obscure personage, one 
almost "to fame unknown," the Hon. William 
Hindman, also of Talbot. Although I was en- 
gaged in collecting materials for the annals of 
that county, I confess, that at that time I knew 
little of this personage, beyond what tradition had 
handed down of a celebrated political contest 
between him and another Eastern shore worthv. 
I undertook the task with an apprehension that 
I should hardly be able to fill even the two fools- 
cap pages, which were assigned as the limits of 
these centennial biographies, with matters of his- 
toric interest. I, however, set about my task in- 
dustriously, but found that he had almost passed 
from the minds of men; that no record of his lile 
had been made, that no letter of his, nor any other 
piece of writing, had escaped destruction; that no 
descendant or kinsman had preserved reminis- 
cences of his career; that, in short, his very 



memory was "interred with his bones," and cov- 
ered with the debris of half a century. But upon 
delving into those shell-heaps, those kitchen mid- 
dens, the church registers, the court records and 
the local newspapers of the county, what was my 
astonishment, when I unearthed the remains of a 
man — not prehistoric, to be sure, but subhistoric — 
of large proportions and marked characters. I im- 
mediately tasked myself with placing these bones 
in their natural relations, and had the pleasure 
of presenting to the Centennial Committee a 
biographical skeleton of William Hindman, com- 
prised within the narrow limits prescribed. But 
this did not satisfy me. I then undertook to 
restore the intellectual form and features of this 
departed worthy, and from his "footprints on the 
sands of time," to trace his career in life. The 
result of this undertaking I now propose to pre- 
sent to this Society. 
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MEMOIR. 

That character of real life and of romance, who 
is represented as going through the lowlands of 
his native Scotland, erecting here and there me- 
morial stones of humble kind to the almost for- 
gotten dead of his religious faith, and recarving 
the inscriptions, well nigh effaced by time, upon 
the tombs which piety or affection had erected 
to the departed worthies of his church and country, 
has had his many imitators in this centennial year. 
To build some slight literary monument, perchance 
no more than a rude heap of words, to those rev- 
olutionary fathers who have hitherto reposed in 
their undistinguished graves, with nought to per- 
petuate their dying memories, or to revive in the 
minds of men those recollections of the great 
and good, which, in the hundred years that have 
elapsed, have grown faint and dim, is the self- 
allotted task of many an Old Mortality in the 
present day. For the religious enthusiasm which 
impelled Robert Paterson to the performance of 
his pious work, has been substituted a patriotic 
zeal for the recovery and preservation from ob- 
livion of the memories of those, who, by wise 
thought, inspiring word or serviceable deed, 
wrought for their country in the fearful hour of 
her birth. This brief memoir of one who, during 



those perilous times, and for many years after, 
held a conspicuous place in the councils of the 
infant State and nation, and frequently received 
the plaudits of his countrymen for distinguished 
services well performed, but who, for want of a 
biographer, has fallen into almost absolute for- 
getfulness, must be regarded as an attempt to 
erect again the fallen stone, that marked a grave 
now hidden by the vagrant vines or rank weeds of 
neglect, and to retrace the epitaph of public praise, 
which once a grateful people inscribed upon its 
face, but which has now become well nigh oblit- 
erated by corroding time. 

William Hindman, of whose life and career it 
is now proposed to give a short account, belonged 
to an ancient family of the highest respectability 
of the Eastern shore of Maryland. His grand- 
father, the Reverend James Hindman, emigrated 
from England in or about the year 1710, and was 
presented to the parish of Saint Paul, which, as 
originally defined, lay wholly within the bounds 
of Talbot, but which subsequently, by a division 
of that county made without regard to parish 
lines, lay partly in Talbot and partly in Queen 
Anne's. This gentleman was, of course, of the 
Church of England, then the established church 
of the Province, and was sent out by the Bishop 
of London, under whose ecclesiastical control the 
colony of Maryland had been placed. The Rev. 
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James Hindman lived but a very few years after 
his arrival in America, dying in 1713, leaving two 
children, a son and a daughter, the former of 
whom bore the name of Jacob. The son, by the 
testamentary direction of his father, was placed, 
at the age of eight years, under the care of the 
Rev. Jacob Henderson, for whom he was named, 
the Commissary of the Bishop of London for this 
Province. After the death of the Rev. James 
Hindman, his widow removed to Dorchester 
county, of which, it is believed, she was a native, 
where her children were trained up, and where 
she died. Upon his coming to man's estate, Mr. 
Jacob Hindman married a Miss Trippe, the 
daughter of Henry Trippe, Esq., of Dorchester 
county, a gentleman of consideration and good 
social position. In or about the year 1744, he 
removed to Talbot county, and there having 
become possessed, by purchase, in 1748, of a large 
landed estate upon Saint Michael's river, then 
called by the original name of "Kirkham," but 
subsequently "Perry Hall," he settled himself as 
planter and farmer. Immediately upon his be- 
coming a resident of Talbot, he seems to have 
assumed a position of prominence, both political 
and social. He became one of the Lord Pro- 
prietary's commissioners and justices of the peace, 
an officer possessing a dignity and importance 
corresponding with those of a judge of a county 
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court of the present day. He was elected High 
Sheriff of the county, a position then more con- 
siderable than now, and a vestryman of St. 
Michael's parish, a post which at that time had 
civil as well as religious duties attached. He died 
in 1766, leaving a large family of children as heirs 
to his very handsome estate; and a will which is 
curious, because of the scrupulous care with which 
he provided for the payment of large debts which 
were not legally obligatory — that is to say, " debts 
of honor" — to a conspicuous and wealthy citizen 
of Talbot. His surviving children were five sons 
and three daughters: James, William, Jacob Hen- 
derson, Edward, John, Mary, Elizabeth and Sarah. 
Of these, some were born in Dorchester, while 
others were born after his arrival in Talbot. 
James became a man of some distinction. He 
raised and commanded an independent company, 
for military service, in 1774-5.^ He subsequently 
was made Treasurer of the Eastern shore. He 
was a member of the Third Executive Council, 
under Governor Johnson, and of the House of 



' This company, or another under the command of Capt. James Hind- 
man, participated in the battle of Long Island, where Maryland troops so 
well disitinguished themselves, and won the plaudits of Washington. The 
company lost three men in action. The captain han left on record, {Amer- 
ican ArchivtH, 6th series, vol. II,) a defence of his command, in a long 
letter, in which he says, replying to some aspersions of a Capt. Slone: *»I 
have the vanity to think the company I have had the honor to command, 
have behaved themselves as well as any in the service, notwithstunding 
the dark insinuations that have been thrown out to their prejudice." 
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Delegates. After the war of the Revolution, he 
removed to Baltimore, where he engaged in mer- 
cantile business, and died in 1830. Jacob Hen- 
derson Hindman, though educated a physician, 
followed the calling of his grandfather and of him 
for whom he was named, the Bishop of London's 
commissary, and became a clergyman. He was 
Rector at one time of Saint Peter's parish in Talbot 
county, and then of Great Choptank parish in 
Dorchester, where he died in 1781 and is buried. 
John Hindman was an officer in the Maryland 
line under General Smallwood, having been ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 5th Battalion 
of regulars, commanded by Colonel William Rich- 
ardson, of Caroline. From him descended Colonel 
Jacob Hindman of the United States Army, of 
whom it is said, that "during the campaigns of 
1813-14, he discharged the duties of a brave 
soldier and skilful officer in nearly all the battles 
on the Niagara frontier," and especially at Chip- 
pewa and Bridgewater, where he contributed es- 
sentially to the success of the American arms. 
He died in 1827, leaving one child, the wife of 
General Gilmor Meredith, of Baltimore. From 
Colonel John Hindman also descended, through a 
daughter, James Hindman Barney, Esq., of the 
same city. Other descendants of Jacob Hindman, 
the elder, held respectable if not distinguished 
positions in society. No apology need be offered 
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for this long account of the family of the subject 
of this memoir, for the doctrines of heredity have 
of late assumed an importance that justifies atten- 
tion to genealogy, as being something more than 
the mere minister of ancestral pride. 

William Hindman was born in Dorchester 
county, Maryland, April 1st, 1743. Of his early 
education absolutely nothing is known. As his 
father was a man of wealth and education, and 
destined his son for the profession of law, there 
is little doubt that William Hindman received the 
very best instruction this country afforded. At a 
proper age he was sent abroad, as was the custom 
of the day in Maryland, to acquire a knowledge of 
the law, and was entered at the Inns of Court 
in London. After completing his course of study, 
he returned to America, and was admitted to the 
bar of Talbot county in the year 1765, the mem- 
orable year of the protests against the Stamp Act.^ 
His father dying in 1766, he came into the pos- 



1 It may be well to perpetuate every incident that bears upon the 
Revolution of 1776, however trivial. Mr. Jacob Hindman was one of the 
justices of Talbot county in 1765, when it whs declared by the court and 
entered among the proceedings that it was ** impossible to comply with 
the said Act," meaning the Stamp Act. Whereupon the court adjourned 
to a certain day. When it again met, according to adjournment, the 
justices declared they "would not open nor hold any court," ♦ » * 
•» having since the adjournment of the former court taken into considera- 
tion the mischievous consequences that might arise from proceeding to 
business in the manner prej»cribed by the above-mentioned Act of Par- 
liament, and it would be highly penal to do anything contrary to the 
directions of the Act." 

3 
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session, by will, of the handsome estates of "Rich 
Range " and " Delf," lying in Oxford neck of 
Talbot county; and finding the emoluments of 
the legal profession, followed with whatever in- 
dustry and ability, in the small and by no means 
wealthy community in which his lot was cast, to 
be but meagre, and its duties not sufficient to 
engross his whole attention, he united the pursuit 
of law with that of agriculture, as the latter was 
then promising very ample returns under the 
change of culture from tobacco to grain, which 
the county at this time was just making. Mr. 
Hindman subsequently, by purchase of his eldest 
brother, Mr. James Hindman, became the owner 
of the family homestead " Kirkham," which he 
in turn sold, in 1790, to his brother-in-law, the 
Honorable Judge William Perry, who had married 
his sister Elizabeth, and who then called this well- 
known property '' Perry Hall," according to the 
fashion of the day. He seems to have abandoned 
the practice of law, after his entry into politics. 
In 1794, he purchased large estates at the head 
of Wye, at the place then called " Emerson's " 
but now " Wye Landing ; '' and here he settled 
and made his home for the remainder of his long 
life; though it is proper to say, in his declining 
years he spent much of his time, particularly in 
winter, in the city of Baltimore, with his brothers 
and their children, and there he died. These are 
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trivial details, interesting perhaps only to the local 
antiquary or annalist; but they are such as seem 
necessary to be mentioned for the sake of com- 
pleteness, if nothing more. 

From the time of his admission to the bar in 
1765, as has already been indicated, American 
politics began to acquire a broader scope, and to 
call for the exercise of abilities of a higher order 
than before the colonies, through a clearer percep- 
tion of their community of interests, had experi- 
enced the advantage and necessity of a common 
policy. The questions relating to local govern- 
ment, all important and absorbing in the earlier 
days of the Province, had been pretty much settled, 
by custom or by legislation, and aflFairs moved on 
with the ease and regularity of established order. 
But new questions, originating w^ith the relations 
of the colonies one to the other and of each or all 
to the mother country, were arising: and these 
for their solution required a statesmanship capable 
of looking beyond the limits of a single member 
of the family of commonwealths, and of compre- 
hending in its vision all the deversified interests 
of an incipient confederation of states, or of a con- 
solidated nation. At the time of his arrival at 
his majority and of his entry upon the active 
duties of life, the colonies were agitated by the 
fundamental question, which some years later had 
a bloody solution, of the rights of the British 
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Parliament to tax without representation. The 
Stamp tax was the immediate grievance, in resist- 
ance to which there seems to have been an almost 
perfect unanimity of sentiment in Maryland. In 
Talbot county, the " worshipful the commissioners 
and justices of the peace," of which body the father 
of William Hindman was one, as has just been 
noticed, refused to proceed with the business of 
the court, as they were unwilling to give even a 
semblance of sanction to the act, and were reluc- 
tant to render themselves liable to penalties if they 
violated it. Public meetings were held to protest 
against the enforcement of the act for the collection 
of the tax, spirited resolutions were passed in op- 
position to its provisions and the eflSgy of a stamp 
agent was hung upon a gibbet erected before the 
court-house door in the county town. Hindman's 
first lessons in practical politics after his return 
to America from the very precincts of loyal obe- 
dience were, therefore, in the direction of colonial 
independence — lessons which doubtless prepared 
him for a participation in that great protest which 
was presented about ten years later. When the 
crisis in the long dispute with the royal authori- 
ties, as to the constitutionality or right of taxing 
Americans, had arrived, and Maryland, after 
much delay and hesitancy, in the hope of an 
accommodation with the mother country, had at 
last, when longer pause seemed like recreancy 
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to the principles and cause of liberty, given her 
adherence to the great declaration of independ- 
ence, William Hindman was found among the 
most ardent and earnest advocates and defenders 
of the position that had been taken by the united 
colonies. He was one of those who stood beside 
the venerable patriarch of Maryland, Matthew 
Tilghman, of Talbot, to sustain that patriot in 
his labors for the promotion of the cause in this 
province and State. He was, in 1775, chosen to be 
one of the "committee of observation," in Talbot, 
a body composed of sixteen discreet and sensible 
citizens elected by the people, for the purpose of 
executing the resolves of the Continental Con- 
gress, and of the provincial conventions; and 
also for the suppression of any movements "tend- 
ing to disunite the inhabitants of the province in 
their opposition, or to destroy the liberties of 
America," by arresting the parties instigating or 
participating in them, and carrying them before 
the central "council of safety," then the supreme 
authority in Maryland. When this body, or a 
section of it, sat upon the Eastern shore, as 
it frequently did at several convenient places, 
Mr. William Hindman acted as its secretary, at 
least, when it sat in Talbot county. His brother 
James was placed in command of a military 
company to overawe loyalists and to enforce obe- 
dience to the orders of the council of safety 
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and of the committee of observation for that 
county. 

The provincial convention of delegates from the 
several counties of Maryland, assumed legislative 
as well as executive power within the common- 
wealth. Of one of those early conventions, which 
were held during the virtual interregnum between 
the lapse of the proprietary and the institution 
of the state government, Mr. Hindman was chosen 
a member from his county of Talbot. Among the 
measures authorized by this convention was one 
with regard to the issuing bills of credit, to defray 
the expense of defending the province, encouraging 
the manufacture of saltpetre, erecting a powder 
mill and other purposes. It appointed for the 
Eastern shore these gentlemen, to sign the bills 
as they should be issued: Messrs. Robert Lloyd 
Nicols, Samuel Sharpe, Richard Tilghman, Jr., 
James Hindman, Peregrine Tilghman, William 
Perry, Jeremiah Banning and Joseph Brutf, all 
of Talbot county; and th6y were instructed to pay 
over the bills to Thomas Ilarwood, who was chosen 
Treasurer for the Western shore, and to William 
Hindman, who was chosen to fill the same oflSce for 
the Eastern shore. These officers were ordered to 
honor all drafts which should be made upon them 
by the convention, the council of safety, or either 
branch thereof. Here is seen the incipiency of 
that almost completely duplicate government which 
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long subsisted in Maryland, and of which there 
remain traces to this day. The office of Treasurer 
for the Eastern shore was abolished in 1841-2, 
there being now but one Treasurer for the whole 
State. Mr. Hindman's appointment was renewed 
or confirmed, in 1777, bj^ the first Legislature that 
assembled after the adoption of the State consti- 
tution, and he continued to hold this position 
until he was chosen one of the State senators, 
when he was succeeded by his brother, Mr. James 
Ilindman. 

In conformity with the sixty-first section of the 
constitution of Maryland, which was framed with 
so much wisdom in 1776, an election of the elec- 
tors of the Senate of the new State was held on 
the 2oth of November of that year. These electors 
assembled on the 9th of the following month, and 
chose fifteen senators, nine for the Western and 
six for the Eastern shore. Of these, Mr. James 
Tilghman, of Kent, was one. lie declined serving 
in that capacity, and on the 7th of February, 1777, 
Mr. Edward Tilghman, of the same county, was 
chosen. He also declined, when, on the 15th of 
February, Thomas Beddingfield Hands, also of 
Kent, was elected. He, too, refused to serve, and 
on the 12th of April Mr. William Hindman, of 
Talbot, was chosen, and consented to accept the 
post, which seems to have had few attractions in 
that time of danger. lie held this honorable 
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position during the constitutional term of five 
years, and was reelected September 17tli, 1781. 
He did not, however, serve through this second 
term, having been elected a delegate to Congress 
in December, 1784, having for his colleagues the 
Honorable John Henry and Luther Martin, who 
were chosen in the place of the Honorable William 
Smallwood, Thomas Johnson and Richard Ridgley. 
While serving in the State Senate, namely, in 
1779, a bill came before that body for the confis- 
cation of all British property which might be 
found within the State. Mr. Hindman had the 
independence to oppose this measure, as one cal- 
culated to work injury both to innocent persons 
and the patriot cause, which last he conceived 
required no such violent and questionable mea- 
sures for its promotion and support. The bill 
nevertheless passed the Assembly. This temper- 
ateness amidst the passions of the hour, it is not 
unlikely, gave rise, or at least countenance, to the 
imputation of toryism, which at a subsequent time 
in an election campaign, was laid upon him — ^an 
imputation he was as far as any man in the 
State from deserving. He thus presented another 
instance of what has been so often observed, of 
moderation in times of popular ferment and rev- 
olution being taken for disaffection or open treason. 
In the election of the State Senate in 1786, being 
then in Congress, he was not chosen ; but in 1791 
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he again took his seat in that body, though for 
only a brief season, for in 1792 he was elected to 
fill out the unexpired term of the Hon. Joshua 
Seney, in the Second Federal Congress. To his 
place in the State Senate, Mr. Nicholas Hammond, 
a native of the Isle of Jersey, but of American 
parentage, and a citizen of Talbot, was elected. 
This gentleman, of fine abilities and admirable 
character, declined serving; and Mr. William 
Winder, of Somerset, was chosen in his stead, 
November 24th, 1793. This did not, however, 
terminate Mr. Hindman's services in the Senate 
of Maryland. After he had lost his seat in Con- 
gress by the election of 1798, of which an account 
will presently be given, he was chosen in 1779 one 
of the State Senators for the Eastern shore, in the 
place of his brother-in-law, the Hon. William 
Perry, who had then just died. 

Before concluding this relation of his services 
to the State of Maryland, it must be stated that, 
on the 19th of November, 1788, Mr. Hindman was 
chosen by the General Assembly a member of the 
thirteenth executive council, under Gov. William 
Smallwood. In this honorable position he re- 
mained three successive years, having been elected 
again on November 17th, 1789, the Hon. John 
Eager Howard being Governor, and again on the 
9th of November, 1790, the same gentleman occu- 
pying the gubernatorial chair. It is very safe to 
4 
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say, that in all these places of trust and respon- 
sibility, Mr. Hindman performed his duties with 
ability and acceptance. His frequent election 
evinces the confidence that was reposed in him, 
and must be taken as an evidence of merit; and 
though popularity is not to be regarded as the 
best test of excellence, it is proper to say that 
tradition relates that no man in Mr. Hindman's 
county or district was thought to be able to com- 
pete with him successfully, when the decision was 
left to the voice of the people ; and history reports 
that their political leaders, as embodied in the 
legislative assemblies, had as high an estimate of 
his worth as the people themselves. 

It has already been mentioned that in the year 
1784, soon after the close of the war of indepen- 
dence, Mr. Hindman was called by the Legislature^ 
from his place of State senator, to occupy a seat 
in the Continental Congress. This honor was 
renewed in 1785, and again in 1786. He con- 
tinued to serve in this body until its extinction 
in 1787-8. He therefore witnessed the expiring 
of the imperfect government under the Articles of 
Confederation, when the new form of government, 
under the present Constitution of the United States, 
was adopted in 1788. By a provision of that in- 
strument, the lower house of Congress was made 
elective by the people of the several States, and 
the number of representatives assigned to Mary- 
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land was six. The first election was held before 
the State had been laid off into districts; but in 
1790, by an act of the Legislature, it was deter- 
mined that Kent, Cecil, Queen Anne's and Talbot 
should constitute the second congressional district, 
the first being made up of all the counties below 
upon the peninsula. The Hon. Joshua Seney, an 
eminent citizen of Queen Anne's, who had, at one 
period, held a seat in the Continental Congress, 
was elected to a seat to the lower house of the 
First Federal Congress, which met March 4th, 
1789. This gentleman was chosen for the Second 
Congress also, which met October 24th, 1791. He 
did not complete his full term of service in this 
Congress, having been appointed by the Governor 
of Maryland Chief Justice of the third judicial 
district, composed of Baltimore, Harford and Cecil 
counties. Upon his resignation, Mr. Hindman was 
elected to fill out his unexpired time, and he took 
his seat at the second session of the Second Con- 
gress under the Constitution, having been sworn 
in on the 30th Januarv, 1793. Before the time 
for the election of the Third Congress had arrived, 
the enumeration of the people, as provided for in 
the Constitution, had been made, and under the 
new apportionment Maryland became entitled to 
eight members. In the division of the State into 
districts. Queen Anne's, Talbot and Caroline con- 
stituted the seventh, and the counties lower down 
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upon the peninsula, the eighth. At the election 
in 1792, Mr. William Hindman was chosen a 
member of the Third Congress. Apparently Mr. 
Hindman had no competitor for the place, and 
was elected without opposition or contest.^ Again 
in 1794, he offered himself for the same position, 
and was honored with reelection. A third time he 
was chosen, in 1796. That he had a competitor 
is certain, but who he was has not been certainly 
discovered from any extant record, though there 
is ground for believing it was Mr. Robert Wright, 
of Queen Anne's. His elections were always car- 
ried by handsome majorities, in the last instance, by 
upwards of five hundred. It is plain from certain 
communications in the newspapers that there was 
but little interest manifested in the elections of 
1792 and 1794, but in 1796, there is evidence of 
the growth of that political ardor, which blazed 
out with 80 much intensity in 1798. If time would 
permit, it would be interesting to the political an- 
tiquarian, who is fond of the bric-a-brac of history, 
to present the objections which were offered by his 
opponents, in 1796, to Mr. Hindman's election. 
They would serve this use, at least, to show that 
the party politicians of to-day are no worse, though 
it is hard to believe it, than they were in that year. 
It is to be regretted that they cannot be said to be 






1 It is Baid, apparenilj/j for no evidence has as yet been discovered by 
the writer of this memoir of any opposition to his election. 
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any better. Thus Mr. Hindman served three full 
terms and part of a fourth in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, having been a member of the Second, 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Congresses, from 1793 
to 1799. 

It will be perceived, from this recital, that Mr. 
Hindman was honored with positions, in both the 
State and General governments, of trust and re- 
sponsibility, and those requiring abilities of no 
common order. The office of Treasurer, at all 
times one of great importance, in times of war is 
second to none, for upon its proper administration 
depends the strength and efficiency of the military 
arm ; and it should be recollected that during the 
time of Mr. Hindman's occupancy the States 
assumed the providing for their forces in the field, 
as well as for their militia retained at home. This 
place for the Eastern shore, in the kind of dupli- 
cate government which existed in Maryland, to 
which reference has been made more than once, 
Mr. Hindman filled during a period of great 
embarrassment and difficulty; and it is not too 
much to say, that from him this executive depart- 
ment has derived much of its efficiency. When 
he took his seat in the Senate of Maryland, a body 
then chosen not directly by the people as now, 
but by a college of electors, and not from each 
county and city, as under the present arrangement, 
but from the state at large, a certain number being 
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taken from the Western and a certain number 
from the Eastern shore, it was his privilege to 
assist in organizing and perfecting the measures 
which were so effectual in carrying into successful 
execution the provisions of that admirable consti- 
tution which, framed in 1776, for more than half 
a century, with but slight modifications, gave pros- 
perity to the State. The early legislation of Mary- 
land, in its independent condition, was not only 
the most difficult, but, as experience has proved, 
it was the most earnest and intelligent. It was 
that which moulded as well as inspired much oi 
the legislation that followed. Where there has 
been a deviation from the line it suggested, most 
frequently, there has been a lapse into error. It 
was in such legislation that Mr. Hindman was 
aiding, and by such was he educating, the people 
in the political art of self-government. 

His services in Congress, both Continental and 
Federal, were rendered during the most important 
period in our civil history. Entering the former 
soon after the Revolution, then happily closed, 
when the dangers from a foreign foe had been 
succeeded by those of domestic discontent, when 
apprehensions for the independence of the country 
were followed by fears of disintegration through 
the inherent weakness of the bonds of the Union ; 
before the vigor of an established government had 
taken the place of that patriotic zeal which, though 
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it had been sufficient to carry the States through 
the contest, was found to be inadequate to meet 
the requirements of peace ; in short, before order 
had taken the place of chaos, Mr. Hindman gave 
his support to all measures which were calculated 
to sustain authority, quiet discontent, and promote 
harmony among the members of the confederation 
whose pride of independence and supposed diver- 
sity of interest, coupled with the inherent weak- 
ness of the central government, jeoparded the 
very existence of the youthful nation. He was 
called upon, while serving in this body, to witness 
the failure, happily without serious disaster to our 
liberties and unity, of the government under the 
Articles of Confederation, and the adoption of that 
Constitution and form of government which are 
still our pride and our blessing: 

" Nostrariim 



Grande decus columenque rerum." 

Soon after this great charter became operative, it 
was his privilege to be chosen to a seat in some 
of those early Congresses, upon which devolved the 
important duty of carrying into practical eflFect 
its provisions. During the terms of the Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Congresses, that is to say, from 
1793 to 1799, the new government was upon its 
trial. Its success, as much dependent upon the 
legislation made in pursuance of the Constitution, 
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as upon the wisdom of that fundamental law itself, 
or more dependent, was not yet so perfectly as- 
sured as to deprive its friends of all solicitude. 
Patriotic men watched and waited with the utmost 
anxiety, feeling that 

" Humanity with all its fean, 
With all iU hopes of future years. 
Was hanging breathless on its fate." 

Errors, it was felt, at this stage of national exist- 
ence, would prove fatal, not only to the Union, 
which even then was considered our palladium, 
and which the Constitution was made more effect- 
ually to accomplish and more surely to perpetu- 
ate, but perhaps to free institutions in America. 
While Mr. Hindman held his seat, dangers of 
the most threatening kind were warded off or 
shunned, and measures of the utmost importance 
effected. In these high duties he participated 
with the earnestness of the patriot and the wisdom 
of the statesman. It was his privilege to uphold 
the hands of Washington, when foreign emissa- 
ries and domestic intriguers sought to weaken 
them ; and to defend him from the aspersions 
and disparagements of secret and open enemies, 
who, during the second term of his administration, 
were not ashamed to speak and plot against him. 
It was to Mr. Hindman, acting in his legislative 
capacity, that was owing, in some measure, the 
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preservation of peace, so necessary for the young 
nation, which was threatened by the complication 
of our affairs brought about by the French Revo- 
lution. He was one of those who withstood the 
popular clamor, which had its origin in an unwise 
but generous impulse, for an alliance with the 
former friend and against the former enemy of 
America; and who, with a foresight which is the 
best mark of the true statesman, insisted upon a 
strict neutrality between the great contending 
parties in those European wars that long deso- 
lated the continent. When negotiations failed 
to arrest the spoliations of the French upon 
American commerce, kindly as he might feel 
towards a people who had aided his country in 
its time of trouble, he was not willing that grati- 
tude for past favors should lapse into present 
servility, nor the desire of peace into pusilla- 
nimity: so he was not slow to counsel his constit- 
uents to assert by their actions what he expressed 
by his votes in congress, a determination to re- 
sist to the utmost the encroachments, and resent 
a Toutrance the arrogant pretensions of the French 
Directory. He shared the opprobrium, without 
seeking to avoid it by any evasion, which so un- 
justly, as we now see, followed those who advocated 
the ratification of Jay's treaty, and the still greater 
reproach which, with almost equal injustice, was 
heaped upon those who gave their support to the 
6 
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so-called infamous Alien and Sedition laws — a 
support which in the end cost him his place in 
Congress and his party the loss of the control of 
the government. 

In the year 1798, Mr. Hindman again oflfered 
himself for Congress. Mr. Joshua Seney, having 
resigned his seat upon the bench of the Western 
shore and returned to his former residence in 
Queen Anne's, felt a desire again to enter political 
life, from which he had withdrawn upon his ap- 
pointment to a judicial station. This amiable and 
able gentleman was thought to be the only person 
likely to compete successfully with Mr. Hindman, 
who was regarded as the most popular man in his 
district, and as holding his position almost impreg- 
nably. Mr. Seney was accordingly brought forward 
by his political friends, or rather offered himself, in 
a handsomely expressed card, for the suffrages of 
the people. The contestants were both men of 
experience in legislation, both of conceded abili- 
ties, of education, wealth and high social position. 
Mr. Seney was Mr. Hindman's superior as speaker, 
and this, at a time when the people were as depend- 
ent upon the hustings for their political instruction 
as they are now upon the press, gave to the former 
candidate an advantage for which the latter had 
no compensation or equivalent. Mr. Hindman, 
however, did not shrink from meeting his eloquent 
competitor in joint discussion, as was the very 
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laudable custom of the day; and there are still 
stories told of effects produced by their rhetorical 
efforts similar to those that are witnessed or expe- 
rienced under the fervid preaching of the great 
pulpit orators and evangelists. The campaign 
which followed the presentation of the candidates 
was the most earnest that had been fought upon 
the political field in Maryland; and in the seventh 
district it was conducted with a bitterness, which 
was then not only unexampled, but which for its 
intensity was remembered by the very oldest 
people, who have just passed away as not having 
been equalled in any succeeding contest. Tradi- 
tions of its character and of the incidents that 
marked its progress are still preserved by those 
who delight in the folk-lore of politics. Those 
who are sometimes alarmed for the safety of the 
country, by the angry contests of these later times, 
are reassured by the accounts which have been 
transmitted of this canvass of 1798, which passed 
over without any permanent harm : while those 
who see in the acrimonious disputes of the present 
an evidence of a degeneracy in our politics and 
public men, are prompted to soften their censures 
by a contemplation of the manner in which the 
campaign fought by Hindman and Seney was con- 
ducted by those, who are called the very fathers of 
the republic, in days which are thought to have 
been those of high motive and noble action. 
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To trace the political parties of this . country to 
their origin is not permitted by the limitations of 
this memoir, even if it were within the ability 
of the writer. The lines which divide them now 
were visible from the very foundation of the gov- 
ernment. Indeed thev are discernible in times 
anterior to that epoch. The historic spectroscope 
reveals in the social ray of our colonial period 
those elements which, when released from their 
old and unstable combinations by the decompos- 
ing forces of the Revolution, assumed new forms, 
according to their affinities and their new con- 
ditions, and thus they gave origin to the parties 
which under one or another name have existed 
to the present day. During the comparatively 
quiet period of the administration of Washington 
these elements began to crystallize; in the contest 
between Adams and JeflFerson, in 1796, they as- 
sumed well marked and distinctive forms; and 
before the close of the term of the second Presi- 
dent, the parties of the country were as sharply 
and regularly defined as at any other time in our 
history. The designations Federal and Republican^ 
or as this last, in political synonymy, was beginning 
to be called, Democratic^ as the names of parties 
were well understood, and were significant of dis- 
tinctive principles. At the date of the contest 
between Hindman and Seney, the Federal party, 
which may be said to have owed its existence, and 
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certainly its power, to the advocacy of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, had not been suflSciently 
long in control of the administration of affairs to 
have its principles confirmed by universal appro- 
bation and embodied as the established policy of 
the nation; but it had been sufficiently long to 
have committed errors which afforded to a watchful 
and able opposition ground for criticism and ob- 
jection. It was already staggering under the well 
directed blows of the Republicans ; and not even 
the great name and hardly concealed patronage of 
Washington himself was sufficient to protect it 
from the damaging effects of its own honest but 
sometimes mistaken policy. Its advocacy of a 
strong central government, upon the failure of the 
government under the Articles of Confederation, 
which was nothing more than a loosely formed 
league of independent states, had given it a claim, 
and a very just one, upon the public confidence; but 
this advocacy, grown into an assertion of power in 
the government, was thought to savor of monarchy 
and aristocracy. The Republicans adroitly availed 
themselves of the universal enthusiasm for democ- 
racy, begotten of the French Revolution, which the 
Federalists thought it incumbent upon them to 
oppose. While, therefore, one party was accused 
of an unworthy subservience to British influence 
and of an undue admiration of British institutions, 
the other was in turn accused of a partiality for 
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French political ideas and an obsequiousness to 
French demands. While the conservatism of the 
one party was regarded ,by its opponents as savor- 
ing of royalty and privilege, the liberalism of the 
other was said, by its antagonists, to be a levelling 
and destructive radicalism, or, as it would now 
be called, communism. The very distortions of 
opinions, and the perversions of motives, which 
opponents made of those of each other, indicate 
the lines of divergence of the two parties. Thus, 
while the Federalist was thought to desire a church 
establishment, the Republican was thought to wish 
the overthrow of all religion. If the Federalist 
would frame laws to restrain by summary process 
the machinations of foreign emissaries, or to de- 
prive alien enemies of the right of domicile, the 
Republican accused him of violating the Con- 
stitution, limiting the rights of the States, and 
abridging the privilege of trial by jury ; while he 
himself in turn was suspected of conspiring with 
the agents of a distant government to subvert the 
independence of his own, or, at least, to make it 
tributary to a foreign power. If the Federalist, 
who had not yet learned suflBciently of political 
dynamics to know that explosives, whether in poli- 
tics or physics, are least dangerous when uncon- 
fined, would restrain the licentiousness of the 
press, which seemed to him an intolerable and 
dangerous grievance, to be eradicated only by re- 
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pression, the Republican, on the other hand, was 
accused of attempts to rise to power by villifying, 
and dragging down to his own level, the most re- 
spectable characters, and by bringing the govern- 
ment into contempt through libels and calumnies 
circulated against those who were administering 
its a£fairs. Even the epithets, which were applied 
by each party to the other, serve to indicate the 
opinions, or the attributed opinions, entertained by 
them. Thus, where the Federalist contemptuously 
called the Republican a Jacobin, as embodying all 
that was detestable in politics or morals, the Re- 
publican retorted by reviling him with the name 
of Tory, which at that period was equally hateful, 
and far more intelligible, to the common mind. 
If the Federalist branded his opponent with the 
name of deiliocrat, a name which was meant to be 
one of reproach, the Republican affixed the stigma 
of aristocrat, an appellation then more feared than 
now. 

During the political conflict between Mr. Hind- 
man, as the candidate of the Federal or admin- 
istration party, and Mr. Seney, who was adopted 
by the Republican or Democratic party, to each 
was attributed the merit and each shared the 
opprobrium of his political allies. The last men- 
tioned of these gentlemen, soliciting the suffrages 
of the electors of a district strongly Federal in 
sentiment, or supposed to be, was, as a matter of 
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policy, persuaded to resort to the common expe- 
dient of politicians in similar positions, of claiming 
to be independent of party, that he might attract 
to his support the wavering and discontented. 
When both organizations are in a measure wrong, 
and in another measure right, as they were at this 
time, a political eclecticism seemed to be the part 
of honesty and wisdom; yet it is not the part 
that is held in the highest popular esteem. Mr. 
Seney, however, seems to have found his advan- 
tage in adopting it. Thorough-going partisanship 
is thought by the people to possess the elements 
of heroism. It is admired even by those who do 
not approve. Men in general are apt to think 
that to be either cowardice or cunning — and cun- 
ning is the expedient of weakness — which prompts 
a political aspirant to claim for himself a course 
of independence. But these rules appear to have 
been thought inapplicable to Mr. Seney, when his 
constituents came to estimate his declarations of 
freedom from party control and obligations. Pol- 
iticians never forget that, in unsettled times par- 
ticularly, there is a large number of men, to whom 
the travail of deciding between conflicting parties 
is more painful than even the discomforting rest- 
lessness of doubt. Such men find a satisfaction in 
following a leadership which professes to pursue a 
medium course. To these Mr. Seney commended 
himself by his position of independence. His op- 
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ponents were not slow to charge him with the 
oflFence of trimming. That, however, is an offence 
against political honor, not against political morals, 
and is easily condoned by the popular mind. But 
the charge, which seems to have been most effective 
against him in the campaign, was that of his having 
on some occasion spoken in a derogatory manner 
of General Washington, who had gained his apoth- 
eosis even before his death, and acquired a kind 
of cult, with its ritual and priesthood, before he 
had ascended our political Olympus. To speak 
evil of Washington had already, in 1798, become 
an unpardonable profanity. The opponents of 
Mr. Seney endeavored to prove this allegation, 
by the testimony of witnesses; his friends, how- 
ever, brought other and better testimony in re- 
buttal. The truth of the matter seems to have 
been this: the charge rested not upon evidence, 
but upon logic. By a course of a priori reasoning 
the Federalists had convinced themselves that Mr, 
Seney was guilty. It was thought that what had 
been done by the founder and head of the Repub- 
lican party, might be done, and what might be, 
had been done, by every member of that party; 
and as the notorious Mazzei letters of Mr. Jef- 
ferson had been published the year before, in 
which he was thought to have used disrespectful 
or irreverent language of General Washington, 
all of his followers were supposed to employ 
6 
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similar terms when speaking of this great man. 
Some very innocent words of Mr. Seney were 
seized upon and distorted by the hearer into 
something he wished his opponent should say. 
Mr. Seney was as devout a worshipper at the 
shrine of Washington, as any Federalist of his 
day. The charge had not the slightest eflTect upon 
the campaign, unless indeed its disproval increased 
the handsome majority of the accused. 

For the same reason that Mr. Seney professed 
independency, namely, his candidacy in a Federal 
district, Mr. Hindman is thought to have avowed 
himself a strict adherent to the principles and a 
firm defender of the practice of the administration 
and the Federal party. Without doubt both of 
these gentlemen were entirely honest in their con- 
victions; the difference of their conduct was only 
the difference of their conditions. Mr. Hindman 
would probably have declared himself an inde- 
pendent candidate in a Republican district. To 
be politic is not necessarily to be dishonest. Mr. 
Seney had this decided advantage, among other 
advantages, of Mr. Hindman. The longer and 
more recent service of the latter in Congress af- 
forded opportunity and materials to his political 
opponents for cavil and objection; and these were 
not neglected. The archers of that early day were 
not less apt to discover the defective joints in the 
armor of their antagonists than the party bowmen 
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of the present. Mr. Hindman did not escape their 
well directed arrows, aYid these were not only the 
yard long bolts of honorable political warfare, but 
the poisoned arrows of personal detraction, as will 
presently be shown. 

As reasons why the people should not elect him 
to Congress, it was said: that he was of Tory 
descent; that during the war he was not a sincere 
whig but a trimmer; that in the year 1776 he 
publicly read in the streets of Easton "Howe's 
Proclamation"; that he was an aristocrat in prin- 
ciples, manners and associations; that in 1795 he 
voted in Congress for a stamp tax, and then against 
its repeal; that he sustained measures calculated 
to produce war with France; that in distrust of 
the people he opposed a motion requesting the 
President to furnish Congress with the instructions 
that had been given to the American ministers at 
Paris; that in 1796 he had voted "to borrow five 
millions of money, the interest of which would be 
paid into the pockets of Englishmen, Hollanders 
and speculators," and to pay which "the people 
must be taxed unto the end of time not known;" 
that he cast a "cruel, unprincipled and unconsti- 
tutional vote respecting aliens, by delegating to the 
President of the United States a power that the 
king of England has not, and a power equal to 
that of any despot in Europe, to drive a man from 
this country without giving him a trial by jury, 
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or letting him know what he is charged with," 
(this was the Alien law); that he attempted "to 
violate the great charter of our rights, the CJon- 
stitution of the United States, by voting in favor 
of a bill abridging the liberty of speech and the 
liberty of the press," (the Sedition law) ; that he 
cast a ^'cringing, creeping and oppressive vote, 
respecting foreign intercourse, by giving some of 
our unnecessary ministers large sums of money 
as outfits upon their embassies, after getting to 
Europe;" that he "was a mere silent voter, on few 
or no committees, and, in a word, a man of little or 
no weight in or out of the House of Representa- 
tives;" and finally, that while serving in Congress 
he had been very inattentive to the business before 
the House, so much so, that his colleague, Mr. 
Vans Murray, had to arouse him from sleep when 
questions were to be taken .^ Most of these objec- 
tions were of a very vague character, or were such 
as attached to the party with which Mr. Hindman 
was accustomed to act, or they were such as were 
open to argument. They received their answers 
through the press, by Mr. Hindman's own friends, 
or upon the hustings, in speeches by himself; but 
the two charges last mentioned, which emanated 
from the Hon. Gabriel Christie, a colleague of Mr. 
Hindman in Congress from the sixth district of 

1 The materUls of this arraignment of Mr. Hindman were drawn from 
the files of the Maryland Herald. 
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Maryland — a man who had not escaped aspersion 
from his connection with certain Yazoo land spec- 
ulations — were the more dangerous to the candi- 
date, from these circumstances: that they were of a 
personal character; that they possessed an element 
of ludicrousness, and were calculated to place Mr, 
Hindman in a ridiculous light; that they were of 
a kind to be appreciated by minds unable to 
understand questions of public policy, or the 
arguments by which such policy is defended. It 
became necessary, therefore, for the friends of 
this gentleman to correct, if possible, impressions 
which the people were so ready to receive, of his 
negligence of duty and reprehensible somnolency. 
Appeal was made to the Hon. Vans Murray, who 
was said, by the Republicans, to have confirmed 
Mr. Christie's declarations as to Mr. Hindman's 
inattention and drowsiness, for a denial or sub- 
stantiation of the charges. This gentleman, a 
moderate Federalist, was a resident of Dorchester 
county, Maryland, and member of Congress from 
the eighth district. At a subsequent date he was 
minister of the United States to the Hague, and 
then one of the plenipotentiaries to France to ne- 
gotiate a settlement of those difficulties with the 
French Republic which at one time seriously 
threatened the peaceful relations of the two coun- 
tries. By the successful performance of this high 
duty, he added the distinction of a skilful diplo- 
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matist to that, he had already acquired, of an able 
and patriotic statesman. Besides representing his 
district in Congress and his country as a foreign 
minister in Europe, he had, from 1788 to 1790, 
been a delegate of his native county of Dorchester 
in the General Assembly of Maryland. He died 
at his home December 11th, 1803. No one of his 
day was more respected in political and social life. 
In reply to a letter addressed to him by a citizen 
of Talbot county, he handsomely parried the ques- 
tion by writing as follows: "Sir: — I request you 
will consider my answering the strange question, 
which you have thought fit to put to me, as a mark 
of my respect for you personally. It is possible 
that I may have jocosely made use of the expres- 
sions which have been so mistakingly reported, 
but when called upon sincerely to assert that I 
have seen Mr. Hindman asleep in Congress, is 
what I cannot say. No man is more awake to 
the good of the Union than he is in that House." 
Another defender of Mr. Hindman said: "That 
Mr. Hindman or any other gentleman should now 
and then take a nap in Congress, I should myself 
have supposed extremely probable. It is scarcely 
in the power of human nature, on a warm summer 
day, to hear long-winded, time-killing speeches 
upon subjects previously exhausted by twenty 
speakers, without impatience or fatigue; and if 
the speech is half French and half English, like 
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one of Gallatin's, it operates like- drawling music 
upon the ear, and unavoidably lulls one to sleep." 
But Mr. Hindman's ablest defender was the Hon. 
Samuel Sitgreaves, a member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, who served in the House with him. 
This gentleman, who at that time held a conspic- 
uous position in the public view, addressed a long 
letter to Mr. Richard Tilghman, of Queen Anne's, 
which not only served as an exculpation of the 
member from the seventh district of Marvland, 
but fortunately for his biographer gives an esti- 
mate of the character, the standing and the abil- 
ities of him in whose behalf it was written. Mr. i 
Sitgreaves says: "I understand it to be said, 'that 
he is a mere silent voter, on a few or no com- 
mittees, and in a word, a man of little or no 
weight in or out of the House of Representatives.' 
* * * Nothing can be more incorrect or unjust 
than this assertion. That he has declined a very 
active part in the debates of the House, and has 
given way to those gentlemen who have been more 
emulous of this sort of reputation, is certainly true ; 
and it is equally true of very many of the best and 
most useful members of the House. This circum- 
stance, however, instead of being imputed to them 
as a fault, is their greatest praise. * * * I know 
no member who has engaged, in a greater degree, 
the confidence and respect of the Federal members. 
The unquestionable integrity of his character, the 
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emphatic uniformity and singleness of his princi- 
ples, the urbanity of his manners, and the amiable 
frankness of his temper, have attracted to him, 
in more than a common measure, the esteem and 
good opinion of gentlemen of all parties; while 
his zeal, his intelligence and assiduity have pecu- 
liarly riveted the confidence and affection of his 
political friends and associates. He has always 
been most confidentially consulted, by the Federal 
members of the House of Representatives, on all 
occasions of great magnitude which have occurred 
during the stormy period of our foreign relations, 
and he has assisted in devising and maturing all 
their essential operations. And his weight has 
been sensibly felt and acknowledged in the influ- 
ence, which his experience has given him, with 
new members, and his integrity, good sense and 
politeness with the hesitating and doubtful. * * * 
You may assure yourself that in the last session 
of Congress particularly, our great labor was to 
prevent gentlemen from indulging their insatiable 
propensity to speaking; that very much valuable 
time and many precious opportunities were lost 
by the length of debate; that, with few eminent 
exceptions, the great weight of talents and influ- 
ence lay with those gentlemen who seldom or 
never occupied the floor; that many members who 
were most loquacious possessed in reality no im- 
portance at all in the deliberations; and that 
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speeches composed in the closet, repeated dis- 
gustingly frona the manuscript, or fabricated for 
the press, have given a sort of factitious celebrity 
to men of both sides, who can hold no comparison 
with my friend Mr. Hindman in any of the qual- 
ifications of a dignified and useful representative. 
His merits are of a much higher grade. His 
attendance on the duties of the House was punc- 
tual and unremitting, * * * and his name will be 
found in every division during his whole term of 
service, with a single exception, occasioned by an 
unexpected call of the question. He is a liberal 
and an honest politician. * * * He has ever been 
a faithful, an uniform, and a zealous friend and 
supporter of the government and its administra- 
tion. * * * But it is this, also, added to his most 
amiable private character, which has obtained him 
the marked friendship of the best men of the 
country — of the late (Washington) and present 
(Adams) Presidents, of all the heads of Depart- 
ments, and of all men who have distinguished 
themselves in the councils of the United States 
since the new Constitution. I know that he is not 
only esteemed, but beloved by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
King, Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Sedgwick, Mr. Ames, and by most of the 
eminent characters with whom he has served in 
Congress; and that he has been considered by 
them universally a good and firm man, and an 
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intelligent and very useful representative. From 
my attachment or good opinion his character can 
derive no additional weight or respectability; but 
I am the witness of the estimation in which he 
has been held by men whose friendship is the 
highest praise. Indeed he does honor to your 
State and district, and you will make many ex- 
periments before you find a more faithful servant 
of the public. I never was acquainted with a man 
who more generally possessed the regard of those 
who knew him best, or whose loss would be more 
sensibly regretted by those who have witnessed 
his integrity and usefulness in Congress. I am 
persuaded that the good sense of his constituents 
will secure his reelection ; and that the opposition 
that is made to him will be only one more proof 
of the impotency of Jacobinism in this country." 
Not\y^ithstanding the personal popularity of Mr. 
Hindman, his able defence of his career in Con- 
gress, the support of the first political characters 
of his district, and the strength of the Federal 
party in the same, when the election had passed, 
it was found Mr. Seney had been chosen by a 
majority of four hundred and sixteen voters — ^a 
result as unexpected as it was decisive. Giving 
all proper weight to the successful candidate's 
merits, and his popularity founded thereon, and 
to the hostility which had been provoked by cer- 
tain measures of the administration, in accounting 
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for the revolution of sentiment in the district due 
estimate must he given to the general progress of 
democratic doctrines, to which recent events in 
Europe had given very decided impulse. The 
success of the French over their kingly enemies, 
improbable as it may seem, aided materially in 
the success of the Republican party, which claimed 
to be the party of the people; and Bonaparte's 
splendid military campaign in Italy was in effect 
a successful political campaign in behalf of Mr. 
Jefferson, his party and its principles in America. 
The rising tide of democratic ideas which poured 
over the nation, swept Mr. Hindman from a place 
in which he felt so secure, and one which he never 
after made any effort to regain. Indeed, a survey 
of his whole career gives the impression that the 
conflicts of partisanship were not in accordance 
with his ta^te, and that he looked for political 
preferment rather to a recognition of his merits 
by the few in power, than to his ability to win 
the approval of the many, who are the source of 
power. Mr. Seney, his honorable and most worthy 
opponent, did not live to take the seat he had won. 
He died much regretted, on the 20th October, 1798, 
from an affection that was attributed to his labors 
during the campaign.^ A new election was or- 

1 Thifi very respectable gentleman was a native of Queen Anne's, 
Maryland. Ue was the son of Jubn Seney, Esq., who for many years was 
a member of the Lower Uouse of Assembly from his county, also a mem- 
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dered, which resulted in the choosing of Joseph 
H. Nicholson, Esq., of Queen Anne's county, over 
John Goldsborough, Esq., of Talbot county, by a 
majority of seventy-four votes only. The small- 
ness of this majority was claimed by the Federal- 

ber of the Conyention that ratified the Federal Constitution in 1787, and 
of that electoral college which chose unanimously General Washington 
for a second term of the Presidency in 1792. Hr. Joshua Seney, beside 
serving in Congress and upon the judicial bench (having Will. Sussell 
and Will. Owings, Esquires, as his associates), was also, at one time, a 
member of the House of Delegates of Maryland, having his father as 
one of his coadjutors. He was buried at the residence of his family near 
Church Hill, Queen Anne's county, where a stone is erected to his 
memory, bearing this inscription: 

Beneath this Stone 

are interred 

the remains of 

JOSHUA SENEY, 

Who was born 

near the spot which now contains his ashes, 

March 4th, 1766, 

and died Oct. 20, 1798. 

From the commencement of the American Revolution, 

at various periods of his life, 

he filled with ability 

some of the highest stations, 

and discharged with integrity 

some of the most important duties 

to which his native State could appoint him; 

Preserving through the whole 

a character, 

both private and public, 

unstained by a single vice. 

In 1776, a Whig, 

a Democrat in 1798, 

he zealously and unceasingly maintained 

the liberties of his country, 

and died as he had lived 

An Honest Man 

and 

A Christian. 
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ists, very illogically, as an evidence of reaction in 
their favor, while it was attributed by the Repub- 
licans, with more reason, to an indifference of the 
voters, arising from a confidence of being able to 
elect their candidate without effort. 

This narrative of an election campaign, con- 
ducted in a secluded district of Maryland, and in 
the interest of two candidates who, however re- 
spectable, possessed no national reputation nor 
special representative importance, has been given 
with a minuteness of detail and an elaboration, 
out of proportion to the scope and extent of this 
memoir, and is therefore subject to adverse criti- 
cism. If it have served the purposes of its writing, 
an apology will be found in this ; that it affords an 
illustration of the character of our early political 
contests. These are shown to have been conducted 
with as small attention to the proprieties of politi- 
cal discussion, and with as little regard to personal 
feeling, as those of the present; and it may be 
added, that they were decided with as little reason 
and quite as much passion as the elections of these 
times, that are called by pessimists times of de- 
generacy. But this recital has served another 
purpose, and one more pertinent to this memoir : 
it has afforded an opportunity of presenting an 
estimate of the character and services of Mr, 
Hindman, drawn from cotemporary opinion. The 
detractions of prejudice are as likely to have an 
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element of truth in them as the encomiums of par- 
tiality. With the biographer, whose materials 
may be scanty, as they are lamentably so in this 
case, they both possess a value ; they each serve, in 
its turn, to assist in the formation of a proper 
estimate of him whose life is to be written. 

Mr. James Lloyd, of Kent county, who had 
represented the State in the United States Senate 
from 1797, resigned his position. On the 12th 
of December, 1800, Mr. William Hindman was 
elected by the Legislature to fill his place until 
March 3d, 1801, when he was appointed by the 
Governor, in the recess of the Legislature, to serve 
until November 19th, 1801. After this short time 
of service, he was succeeded by the Hon. Robert 
Wright, of Queen Anne's. His district and State 
falling under Democratic control, there was no 
longer opportunity for him to secure political 
position. Indeed his ambition seems to have been 
fully satisfied with the civic honors he had already 
enjoyed; for there is no evidence that he ever 
again sought place after his retirement from the 
Senate. He withdrew to his estate at the head of 
Wye, which he purchased in 1794, and, for the 
remainder of his days, he devoted himself to agri- 
cultural pursuits, which, while they aflFbrded occu- 
pation sufficiently engrossing, gave opportunity for 
indulgence in those social pleasures for the enjoy- 
ment of which his cultivated mind and.^ genial 
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disposition so well fitted him. During the latter 
part of his life he spent much of his time, in the 
winter season, at the house of his brother, Mr. 
James Hindman, a merchant of the city of Balti- 
more, and here his long, successful and happy life 
ended, January 19th, 1822. His body was interred 
at St. Paul's burial ground, of that city, and the 
place has been marked by a memorial stone, with 
the simple inscription of his name and the dates 
of his birth and death 

Mr. Hindman lived and died a bachelor. He 
has left no children, therefore, to cherish his 
memory and perpetuate his excellent abilities and 
amiable qualities. His name had almost perished 
from the minds of men, and it has been left to a 
stranger's hand to attempt the recovery from ob- 
livion of some recollections of his services to his 
State and country, and the weaving of an humble 
chaplet for his tomb. His large landed estates he 
bequeathed to his nephew, Mr. Henry Hindman, 
shackled, however, with conditions and embar- 
rassed by provisions, presently to be mentioned, 
that deprived them almost wholly of their value. 
He possessed, also, a large number of negro slaves. 
These he emancipated by will, the older immedi- 
ately, and the younger as they should arrive at cer- 
tain specified ages. Of many he made provisions 
for the support upon his plantation, giving them 
houses with lots of ground attached, and the privi- 
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lege of catting wood from the forests, besides other 
rights and immunities. Moralists and statesmen, 
whose social environments were those of universal 
freedom and equality, have always found it difficult 
to reconcile the collateral existence of two such 
diverse, or antagonistic sentiments, as a hostility to 
slavery and a repugnance to emancipation, such as 
prevailed in the border states. The result in the 
case of the freeing of the slaves of Mr. Hindman, 
and the same was experienced in innumerable 
other cases, will explain this ethical and political 
paradox — that the people should be unwilling to 
redress a conceded wrong, and to abolish an ac- 
knowledged evil. The condition of the free negro 
in Maryland and other border states, before the gen- 
eral emancipation of slaves, as a part of that great 
subject of slavery in America, is a study of great 
interest to the historian and social philosopher. 
That he should have become degraded by the acqui- 
sition of freedom, and should have sunk to a rank 
even beneath that of the slave himself, is a matter 
for curious inquiry. His position was one of the 
most difficult and painful imaginable, and one, 
which, so far from favoring the development in him 
of habits of industry and morality, habits upon which 
all progress depends, compelled those of idleness 
and vice. It was one, therefore, most unfavorable 
to his individual and social amelioration. Liberty 
itself is not so unmixed a good that it is indepen- 
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dent of the circumstances under which it is pos- 
sessed. It would seem that freedom is only a 
. blessing where all are free. The liberty of the 
free negro in a slave state was more depressing to 
the energies, and more repressing of the aspira- 
tions, than slavery itself. Without the compulsion 
which drove the slave, and without the induce- 
ments that persuaded the poor white man to 
regular labor, he lapsed into vagrancy. Without 
the apprehension of quick and inevitable punish- 
ment which deterred the slave from crime, and 
without the fear of a loss of character which re- 
strains the white man, even of the lowest ranks 
of life, from wrong-doing, he fell headlong into 
habits of vice. Besides, in his mind regular 
labor was associated with all that was painful 
in his servile condition, and therefore avoided; 
while his moral instincts, having received their 
only development from the stimulus of fear, 
shrunk and withered when that stimulus was 
removed. Further, if the freedman would work, 
his labor was brought into competition, with the 
so called cheap labor of the bondsman, and he 
starved; and if he would lead a correct life, it 
won for him no consideration, not even the pecu- 
niary value that was attached to the slave because 
of his honesty. Society, as it was organized in 
Maryland, compelled him to idleness, and then 
blamed him for being idle; it invited him to 
8 
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viciousness, and then it did worse than punish, 
which might have deterred or reformed, it sus- 
pected him, which confirmed him in his courses. 
If there be one condition more depressing than 
another to the moral sense it is that of living in 
an atmosphere of suspicion, from which there is 
no emergence. It produces the very asphyxiation 
of conscience. As a consequence of these circum- 
stances, the free negro, a very different character 
from the freedman of the present day, sunk lower 
and lower in the social scale, until he became the 
most degraded of human beings, despised as much 
by the enslaved black as by the freeborn white. 
He became a veritable pariah, suspected and 
shunned by all; and what is worse, his character 
became such as to merit all the evil that was 
thought of him or done to hinu Now the slaves 
of Mr. Hindman, from his frequent and long ab- 
sences from home, and from his habitual leniency 
and indulgence, had not derived even the advan- 
tages which flow from a rigid plantation discipline ; 
and they had fallen into the habits and vices of the 
free negro, even before the death of their master. 
When, however, his will had set them free, and 
more, had made some provision for their shelter 
at least, if not for their entire support, those habits 
and vices had their full development — they flow- 
ered out into idleness and dishonesty. These 
negroes, long after known as Hindman's negroes, 
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and as the worst of their class, became a pest to 
the neighborhood in which they were settled. So 
much was this the case, that the value of the prop- 
erty in their vicinity was seriously impaired. Mr. 
Henry Hindman, after attempting to conduct the 
plantation bequeathed to him by his uncle, bur- 
thened with the charge and hindered by the 
presence of a crowd of idlers and thieves which 
were quartered upon him, finally gave up in 
despair and sold the estate, which then as now 
comprised some of the most productive land in 
Talbot county. The philosophy of society must 
be studied as well in its morbid growths as in its 
healthy and normal developments. This narra- 
tion, which scarcely belongs to this memoir, is 
given in illustration of one phase of that social 
excrescence, which has happily been excised by 
the heroic surgery of war. The wound thus 
caused is now rapidly and healthfully healing. 
Whether the colored man, receiving freedom 
under other and better conditions, shall be able 
better to use it for his own advancement and the 
advantage of society, is the great problem which 
is now in process of solution. It is yet, even 
after a lapse of more than a decade of years, too 
early to pronounce upon these questions, namely, 
whether a race, which in the past was not degraded 
but elevated by slavery and which was not bene- 
fited but debased by liberty, has not been prema- 
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turely endowed with emancipation; and whether 
political enfranchisement shall be sufficient to com- 
pensate for unpreparedness for personal freedom. 
Of the injurious influence of ownership in man 
upon the master race, there can longer be no ques- 
tion; and this, perhaps not this alone, will justify, 
what else might need defence, the noblest legisla- 
tive act in all our history. That Mr. Hindman 
had imbibed sentiments hostile to the continuance 
of slavery, sentiments so prevalent in his county 
in the early part of this century, his setting free 
his own people sufficiently attests. That they 
were not profited, and that the community in 
which they lived was harmed, detract nothing 
from the generosity of his motives, though these 
circumstances may, in the minds of some persons, 
in some degree impeach his judgment. He erred, 
if he erred at all, where to err is rarest and safest. 
If humanity suffered, justice was vindicated. 

Of the mental characteristics of Mr. Hindman 
much has already been indirectly indicated. He 
is represented, by those who have a personal recol- 
lection of hini, as a man of active and sprightly 
mind ; as well informed upon all matters of public 
interest; as being of cheerful and happy disposi- 
tion ; as being fond of society, particularly of that 
of persons ot his own political school ; as being 
by no means religiously inclined, and though as 
far as possible from irreverence or scepticism, 
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which he would have thought savored of French 
politics, he was equally far from the sanctimony 
which some in his county and state affected &>r 
mere party ends. In very fact his interpretation 
of some points in the moral code, as that interpre* 
tation was given by his actions, was more than 
liberal. He was nevertheless for some vears, when 
strictness in the observance of the injunctions of 
religion were not thought to be one of the neces* 
sary qualifications for such a functionary, a vestry- 
man of St. Michael's parish. In a well written 
defence of his political course, published in 1796, 
some of his traits of character are thus incidentallv 
mentioned: "Justice prompts me to observe that 
the character of Mr. Hindman for goodness of heart, 
mildness of manners, kindness to his neighbors, 
and charity to the poor, would naturally prevent 
an opinion that, in any part of his public deport- 
ment, he had been governed by unworthy motives." 
Of his personal characteristics, it may be said that 
he was not above the medium height, but of full 
habit and late in life verging upon obesity. His 
complexion was fresh and florid. In appearance 
he realized the American ideal of the English 
country squire — a character which the Eastern- 
shore gentleman of that day in more than one 
point resembled. He was neat in his dress, and 
active in his habits, riding habitually on horseback, 
instead of indulging himself with the ease of his 
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chaise or his gig. In accordance with the custom 
of his time, when proposing to spend the night 
abroad, or to take a long journey, he was followed 
by his mounted servant carrying his portmanteau 
en croupe. 

As the task of preparing this memoir of Mr. 
Hindman was voluntarily assumed, it is not meant, 
on the ground of the difficulties encountered in its 
compilation, to claim any merit for its discharge. 
But as a matter of simple truth, it may be men- 
tioned that no one has hitherto attempted the 
compilation of the briefest biographical notice of 
this Maryland worthy, except the author of a 
compendium of the lives of all the members of 
Congress, from the foundation of the government; 
and in this book of Lanman, the notice of Mr. 
Hindman is most meagre and defective. No aid 
either has been derived from those private mem- 
oranda which children, through pride of ancestry, 
a pride by no means to be discommended, are apt 
to preserve when the careers of their fathers cast 
reflected rays of honor upon their humble lives; 
for of such memoranda none exist, not even a 
letter or other scrap of writing. So little, that it 
may be called nothing, has been done to preserve 
the memory of this distinguished man, so nearly 
has he been forgotten, that most of the best in- 
formed citizens of the State Avhich he served, and 
of the county in which he spent his life, acknow- 
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ledge entire ignorance of the fact that any such 
nnan ever existed. The foregoing sketch has been 
compiled with labor and care from church, county, 
state and national records, from chance allusions 
in works of history, from the earliest newspaper 
published on the Eastern shore of Maryland, from 
personal recollections of some of the oldest people 
of Queen Anne's and Talbot counties, and from 
the dim and uncertain traditions of his family. 
It is believed nothing has been stated incorrectly. 
It is certain, nothing with a purpose of misleading. 
Whatever were his infirmities of character and 
conduct, and doubtless he had his fullest share of 
these, the oblivion w^hich for so long a time has 
obscured his name has well nigh kindly hidden 
them from the curious view, and no attempt has 
been made to " draw his frailties from their dread 
abode." Whatever goodness he possessed, or 
whatever acts of usefulness he performed, and 
these, we have seen, were neither small nor few, 
have had their memory perpetuated for his last- 
ing honor and the benefit of posterity. 
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